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on the project instead of knobs and gadgets 
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“Delta Power Tools are not only the 
safest machines to use—they are also 
the simplest to operate. This simplicity 
helps a boy to keep his mind on the proj- 
ect— instead of on knobs and gadgets.”’ 

At Jefferson High School, Mr. Taylor 
points out, students learn to get pre- 
cision results through a carefully pre- 
sented curriculum, capable guidance 
and safe, adaptable Delta Power Tools. 
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One week is spent learning each 

machine—by part and by function, 
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Bails tlaard ; 


N.S.B.A. Sponsors Second Midwest Area Conference, 
Outlines 1954 Convention Program edward m. tutti 


Meeting together for the second consecu- 
tive year in a study conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, leaders of school boards’ 
associations in the Midwestern states were 
gratified to note many evidences of progress 
during the past twelve months. 

Interested readers might look back to my 
article in the October, 1952, JouRNAL with its 
report of the first conference of this kind 
sponsored jointly by the National School 
Boards Association, Inc., and the Midwest 
Administration Center, Co-operative Program 
in Educational Administration (Kellogg Proj- 
ect), University of Chicago. 


This Year’s Conference Plan 


The program for Monday and Tuesday, 
July 20-21, was set up by the Midwest 
C.P.E.A. Center around the topic “Improving 
Effectiveness of Boards of Education.” It was 
devoted chiefly to the presentation and dis- 
cussion of reports on a number of research 
studies in the area of school board member- 
ship which have been carried on under the 
direction of Dr. Maurice E. Stapley of Indiana 
University, who for the past two years has 
acted as the co-ordinator for the program on 
school board functions at the Midwest Center. 
A general session on Monday evening profited 
from a stimulating talk by Dr. Harold C 
Hunt, retiring general superintendent of Chi- 
cago schools, on the subject of “Developing 
Constructive Relationships Between the Super- 
intendent and His Board.” 

Wednesday, July 22, state association lead- 
ers held their own meeting, took stock of 
progress statewise and nationally, and noted 
suggestions for further steps ahead. 

Attending the conference were 19 associa- 
tion leaders from nine Midwestern states, vis- 
iting secretaries from the states of Arizona, 
Massachusetts (with the state president), and 
Texas, the N.S.B.A. president from New York 
and first vice-president from Oklahoma — 25 
in all. The presence of the visitors from out- 
lying states emphasized the thought that some 
day there may be held a nationwide Work 
Conference of this kind, as well as more than 
one with some mutual ex- 
change of personnel. In fact, there are already 
indications that the pattern set these past two 
years by the Midwest Administration Center 
may be followed in 1954 by other C.P.E.A 
centers in the Southeast, Southwest, and East. 


area conference 


Some Research Findings 


School board operation has not heretofore 
been the subject of much research. There have 
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PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Every man owes some of his time 
to the upbuilding of the profession 
to which he belongs. 


— THropore Roosevect 

We may think of “Teddy” Roosevelt's 
use of the word “profession” to mean 
any honorable calling, occupation, voca- 
tion, or avocation to which a person de- 
votes himself. Each such profession has 
a status or stature of its own resulting 
from the accumulated contributions of 
those who have followed it through the 
years. By his efforts, each follower of the 
profession consciously or unconsciously 
builds it up a little or tears it down a 
little. If he does nothing deliberately to 
build it up, the chances are that his par- 
ticipation will be self-centered and his 
contribution negative. It is challenging to 
think of school board membership as a 
profession whose stature in the public eye 
is a direct reflection of the altruism of its 
practitioners, Regional, state, and na- 
tional associations give board members 
opportunities to devote some of their 
time to advancing the standards of school 
board service throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. — E. M. T. 
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been scattered studies on the qualifications of 
board members, the selection of board mem 
bers, the composition of boards in larger cen 
ters, and the like 

Che reports submitted to the Midwest Con 
ference dealt with 11 studies conducted under 
the auspices of the C.P.E.A. Center during 
the past three years. Mention will be made 
of the more important of these and some oi 
their findings 

There was, first of all, a study of “The Crit 
ical Requirements for School Board Membe: 
ship Based Upon an Analysis of Critical Inci 
dents” that in some cases were effective in 
their outcomes and in other cases ineffective 
Eleven states participated in this study and 
741 incidents were supplied and analyzed. It 
was found that they fell into six major areas 
under each of which a number of characteri 
tics appeared repeatedly and made the differ- 
ence between effective 
Area 1 related to school board 
unity and the subordination of personal inter 


or ineflective operation 
For example 


ests. Area 2 dealt with leadership, initiative, 
and insight in board planning and policy mak- 
ing. Area 3 covered an understanding of the 
relationships between the board and the ad- 
ministrator and the promotion of effective 
teamwork. Area 4 related to working tactfully 
in staff and group relationships. Area 5 in- 
volved the personal relationships of board 
members; and Area 6 dealt with the willing- 
ness to take courageous action in times of 
need. Some 30 critical requirements for board 
members were identified and listed in these 
six areas. 

Using the findings of the first study as a 
basis, a second study attempted to discover 
how effective Midwest superintendents believed 
their boards to be considering all members 
of each board. Data were secured for 1848 
board members from 351 districts in 11 states, 
Upon analysis it was found that the median 
income of these board members was $7,694, 
their median age 46 years, and their median 
tenure on the board four years. Their average 
amount of education was 15 plus years, 68 per 
cent of them had children in school, and 14 
per cent were women. The study indicated 
that among these board members somewhat 
greater effectiveness existed where members 
were appointed rather than elected, where 
written policies existed, where members had 
children in school, where members had served 
four years or longer, where the members in- 
comes were higher, and their education greater. 
Men seemed to excel in some respects such 
as supporting the officer, while 
women excelled in others such as making 
greater effort to study their duties, responsi- 
bilities, and functions. 

A third study attempted by interviews in 
10 cities in seven states to answer some of 
the questions raised in the first two studies 
concerning the effectiveness of board mem- 
hers as related to their method of selection and 
the amount of beginning help (orientation) 
received. As 
concluded that 


executive 


they regards selection it was 
in general, community interest 
in the selection of board members is very low 
except in times of some controversy. Too often 
boards seemed to be self-perpetuating or the 
superintendent was overactive in securing can- 
didates. The community caucus was found to 
but 
when fairly representative of the entire com- 
munity was quite successful. New board mem- 
who received help from the superin- 
tendent and staff, visited the school plant, and 


read various reports, statements, policies, and 


have both advantages and disadvantages 


bers 


(Continued on page 
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The New Manomet Elementary School, on Cape Cod Bay at Plym- 
outh, Mass., is another fine example of the skillful blending of tra- 
ditional exterior architecture with modern interior classroom design. 


Here too, as in most modern schools, DRAFT|STOP was selected as 
the heating, ventilating and cooling system. In the exclusive Herman 
Nelson DRAFT|STOP unit, window down-draft is completely con- 
trolled at all times—and a constant supply of fresh air, warmed or 


cooled to a predetermined temperature, is gently circulated throughout 
the entire classroom—without drafts. 


Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Donald T. Welch; Architect, Walter 


Gaffney; Consulting Engineer, A. Y. Christie; Mechanical Contractor, 
Ernest Margeson Co. 





.. Leads in Design 







































The fact that Herman Nelson leads the unit ventilator 
industry in design is no accident. Herman Nelson 
products have forged into leadership position simply be- 
cause they are better made, better engineered and better 
designed than any other heating and ventilating products 
on the market. 


From the earliest days, under the direction of its founder, 
Mr. Herman Nelson, the Company has never lost sight 
of the value of the old-fashioned ideals of quality. Often 
copied . . . but never equalled, the Company’s products 
have set new standards of quality year after year. 

The streamlined exterior appearance of the products... 
with their color-engineered beauty . . . has not been the 
only factor in design. The job to be done, the ease of 
servicing the products, the simplicity of assembly and 
all other elements have been DESIGNED for maximum 
efficiency and greater economy of operation. 


The success of these principles has been demonstrated 
year after year as leading Architects and Engineers have 
specified Herman Nelson unit ventilators for schools in 
every State of the Union. 


If you are planning a new school or a modernization 
program—write for experience reports and factual in- 
formation. Please ask for Bulletin number 3500—Dept. 

Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 


Typical Design Confer- 
ence— where Herman 
DESIGNED Nelson design engineers 
ACCESSIBILITY plan a new product or 
ze) | refinements to products 
SERVICING already being manufac- 
tured. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
DESIGNED 
FUNCTIONAL 
EXTERIOR 


— HERMAN neELSO COLOR 
4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Forest GLEN SCHOOL, GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Mark T. Rievet; Architect, CHILDS 
AND SMITH. 








FAIRVIEW SCHOOL ADDITION, DENVER, COLORADO, Archi- 
tect, R. EwinG STIFFLER. 
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my )6=s«éDdAIS PLAY 
‘< CASES 
nel SCHOOL 
| .. EXHIBITS 
or .» TROPHIES 


.. DISPLAYS 
. - BULLETINS 


Poblocki display cases are specially 
designed to fit any installation, whether 
indoor or outdoor, and priced to fit your 
budget. 





Four types of alumilited aluminum 
and stainless steel cases in any design 
are available. 





Bulletin Cases for churches. Avail 
able with illuminated or non-illuminated 
crosses and changeable letter back- 
grounds 


Mobile metal debris collector and 
incinerator cart. Saves time and money, 
collect and burn debris on the spot. The 
basket is removable. Rubber tires make 
easy pushing. Available with a station- 
ary carrying platform, if desired 
With platform Without platform 


$64.50 $57.75 
Extra baskets $26.00 each 
WRITE TODAY 


WOCIEL anv sons 


N.$.B.A. Midwest Area Conferences 
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journals, were found to be more effective than 
those who had not started off with these aids 

In order to make the findings of this study 
useful, the following recommendations were made 

1. Interested agencies should develop plans 
through which local school corporations could 
be assisted in improving the machinery for the 
selection of school board members 

2. There is a need for more effective orientation 
manuals for new schoo] board members 

3. Local school corporations should be furnished 
with information which would help them in 
developing practices and procedures for the orien- 
tation of school board members 

4. State school boards’ associations should con- 
stantly re-evaluate their activities with the ob 
jective of determining whether they provide 
assistance to all classes and sizes of schools. In 
addition, there is a need for more adequate dis- 
tribution of information concerning the services 
offered by such associations. 

5. Consideration should be given to the need 
for development of a self-evaluation instrument 
for school board members. 

6. Superintendents are in need of assistance in 
the preparation of written board policies. 

7. Some provision should be made for the 
specific study of school board functions and re- 
lationships as a part of the professional training 
of the school administrator. 

Other school board studies encouraged by 
the Midwest Administration Center included 
two in Indiana on school board operation and 
the opinion and attitudes held by board mem- 
bers. Those involved were convinced that a 
status study of school boards in any state will 
prove to have considerable value. An evalua- 
tion was also made of State School Boards 
Associations in the Midwest area. The attitudes 
of superintendents, board members and teach- 
ers in 60 small school districts in Iowa and 
Nebraska were studied as regards personnel 
finance, public relations, pupil activities, and 
curriculum and supervision. A pilot study 
designed to help six school boards in southern 
Illinois strengthen their effectiveness was car- 
ried on by the staff at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity under Dr. W. W. Fishback 

All this indicates a greater amount and con- 
centration of research in the field of school 
boards than has been undertaken in any other 
region of the country, and school boards in 
the Midwest should avail themselves of the 
results and findings which will eventually be 
published by the C.P.E.A. Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Progress in Midwest 

At the leaders’ conference on July 22, many 
significant steps ahead were reported from 
the states represented. Minnesota and Mis- 
souri have joined the ranks of state associa- 
tions with full-time paid executive secretaries 
bringing the total for the whole country to 
16, and for the Midwest area to five. Illinois 
reported a growing demand from local boards 
for competent consulting and survey services 
It was agreed that the best type of survey is 


a self-survey by the district with much par- 
ticipation under expert leadership. Many states 
(Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin) reported increased use of regional 
meetings as the most effective means of reach- 
ing local boards and of developing interest in 
the state association. Most Midwestern states 
are wrestling with the problem of too many 
small districts that cannot provide adequate 
educational programs for the children, and that 
are difficult to reach with help from the state 
organization. South Dakota reported a new 
handbook for school board members within the 
year. One state association (Michigan) is 
planning to set up a permanent school supply 
and equipment center for the convenience of 
board members and superintendents. In a 
number of states highly successful joint com- 
mittees are at work between the school board 
associations, the administrators’ associations, 
the education associations, the P.T.A. state 
congresses, and other groups, both lay and 
professional. In a number of cases these joint 
committees are concerned with legislation and 
are making studies looking toward the 1955 
sessions of their legislatures. 

Turning to a brief consideration of the rela- 
tionships between the National Association 
and the states, more material adapted to pass- 
ing on to local boards was requested. A new 
vigor can be felt in the whole school board 
association movement. 


National Convention Preview 


Regular readers of these articles already 
know that months ago the time and place of 
the 1954 Convention of the National School 
Boards Association were announced as 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
February 11, 12, and 13, 1954 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Recent conferences among the officers and 
directors of the N.S.B.A. have resulted in a 
number of decisions concerning the arrange- 
ments and program. These are reported below 
and it is hoped may so stimulate your interest 
as to lead to having a representative of your 
board in attendance at the convention. 

Theme: “Our Schools — America’s Biggest 
Business” has been selected from among 
numerous suggestions as the most appropriate 
theme for our next meeting. 

Opening Session, Thursday, February 11, 
2:00 p.m. In addition to greetings from several 
of our friends and co-operating organizations 
and the annual reports of our officers, the 
feature of this session will be a short inspira 
tional address by an outstanding school board 
leader on the theme of the convention 

Thursday Evening, 8:00 p.m. A single ad- 
dress by one of America’s top-flight leaders 
followed by a social hour designed to promote 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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MAIL TO TITUSVILLE or IRON FIREMAN AT ADDRESSES BELOW. 


Please send free copy of the new Titusville-Iron Fireman Boiler-Burner 
Unit Catalog. 






Name 


MAIL THIS COUPON Today: 


= Fully illustrated, colorful 12-page catalog 
contains complete data and specifications 
on models, sizes, capacities, operation and 
advantages of the new Titusville-Iron 
Fireman Boiler-Burner Unit. This catalog 
yours without cost or obligation. Send 
coupon to Titusville Iron Works Co. or 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 


Company 
Street Address 


City, Zone, State 




















Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. Titusville Iron Works 
3112 West 106 Street, 309 S$. Franklin St., Titusville, Pa 


Cleveland 11, Ohio Division of Struthers Wells Corp. 
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@ Packless Convector 
§ and Unit Control Valve 


Eliminates packing maintenance 
Prevents steam or water leakage 
or loss of vacuum 


POWERS -PACKLESS-VALVES 


Never require re-packing. 
Real Economy in Maintenance year after year 


Reverse Flow Double Union 











Available in various types 

and sizes for control of con- 

Angle Union vectors, unit ventilators, unit 

a ——s air conditioners and radiators. 
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Aulomidic Temperature Control 


Now Include 


POWERS -PACKLESS -VALVES 


For Controlling Convectors, Unit Ventilators, Unit Air Conditioners 
and Radiators. 


Now, at NO Extra Cost — users of Powers pneumatic control systems 
will get the additional benefits of still lower operating and mainte- 
nance costs — insured by Powers packless valves. 


Duo-seal Construction Gives Them Superior Performance. Bronze 
packless bellows is the Primary Seal which eliminates packing 
maintenance — packing friction — steam and water leakage or loss 
of vacuum. Secondary Seal permits servicing of valve top without 
draining the water system or shutting off the steam supply. 


Typical Specifications for POWERS-Packless-Pneumatic Control Valves 


Control valves for convectors, radiators 
and unit ventilators shail be packless 
type with bronze packless bellows to 
eliminate steam and water leakage or 
loss of vacuum. This packless bellows 
shall be located so that it is not sub- 
ject to corrosive action of the steam or 
water. A spring-loaded secondary seal 
shall be provided to permit convenient 
inspection or servicing of valve top 
without draining the water 
system or shutting down the 
steam supply. 

Valve sizes shall be deter- 
mined by control manufacturer 





for capacities specified. Type of valve 
body and valve top to be used shall 
be as required to best satisfy the 
application. 

Valves shall be equipped with phos- 
phor bronze bellows or Neoprene 
diaphragms of sufficient size to close 
off against specified line pressures. 
Diaphragms shall be replaceable. Valves 
shall be equipped with characterized 
throttling plugs to insure a 
measured flow of steam or 
water in direct relationship to 
the demand of the controlling 
thermostat. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
Skokie, Ill. * Offices in Over 50 Cities in the U. S. A., Canada and Mexico 


See Your Phone Book 


OVER 60 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 






METAFLOW METAFLOW 
LOWRITE VALVES VALVE PACKLESS VALVES VALVE 
me ae 
em a a at 


Only a Few of POWERS Complete Line of Modern Control Valves 
for Regulating Heating and Air Conditioning Systems 
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Banish PACKING Maintenance 


No Loss of Vacuum 


.-- leakage of air reduces 
efficiency of heating 
system and increases 

corrosion in return lines 





No Steam or Water Leakage 


(b18) 







FLOWRITE VALVES 
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Space problems 
solved...with 


of the switch 


SUDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK © FIRE 
DOORS & MATURES ¢ GARAGE DOORS & EQuir. 
MENT © INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 
@ SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS © 
PERATING EQUIPMENT 























Richards-Wilcox FoldeR-Way Partitions 


The Richards-Wilcox fully auto 
matic FoldeR-Way Partition is the 
most efficient and practical way to 
utilize fully all existing space in 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, class- 
rooms, meeting halls and other 
large enclosed areas. 
All folding, unfolding, locking, 
j unlocking and soundproofing are 
accomplished by the electric op- 
erator and auxiliary mechanism. 
The silent, smooth roller chain 
drive will not stretch, slip or break. 


The hanger wheels are ball bear- 
ing, machined for line contact with 
the steel bar runways. 

Three inch thick doors with fully 
automatic floor seals provide a 
flush, self-adjusting floor surface 
without butt hinges below the 
seven foot level. 

For efficiency and performance, 
specify R-W Foldelt-Way Auto- 


matic Folding Partition. Full in- 
formation will be sent upon re- 
quest. Write to: 





510 THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


N.S.B.A. 


(Concluded from page 8) 





acquaintance, good fellowship, and a feeling of 
unity. 

Friday, February 12, 9:00 a.m. A repeat 
performance, this time for the entire conven- 
tion, of last year’s highly successful “I Want 
to Know” section in which a panel of na- 
tionally known experts answered questions 
from the audience. 

Friday Afternoon, 2:00 p.m. Discussion, in 
which all may participate, of the subject 
“School Board Functions and Relationships 
As for two years past, a prominent school 
board member will give a keynote talk to 
stimulate interest and raise questions, after 
which the audience will quickly be divided 
into 20 groups for discussion purposes. Each 
group will have a chairman and a recorder 
and effort will be made to provide more time 
for discussion this year than last when the 
groups feit they only just got well started 
and then had to stop. 

Friday Evening, 8:00 p.m. A single address 
by the incoming president of the American 
Association of School Administrators, followed 
by a program of entertainment. 

Saturday, February 13, 8:00 a.m. The an- 
nual breakfast for State Association Presidents 
and Secretaries and the N.S.B.A. Executive 
Committee. 

Saturday Morning, 9:30 a.m. The business 
session of the association in which the two 
voting delegates, or their alternates, from each 
affiliated state association will be seated in a 
block near the front, with the audience be- 
hind them. This is the occasion when the full 
nature of the scope and influence of the work 
of the National School Boards Association, 
Inc., is revealed 

Saturday Afternoon. Meetings of various spe 
cial groups which are identified with the N.S.B.A, 
These include (1) State Association Executive 
Secretaries who have many common problems 
connected with effective organization, functioning, 
and services to local boards; (2) members of 
boards of education in the score of biggest cities 
with populations of over 500,000; (3) members 
of state boards of education, at the request of 
the initial group which met last year; (4) the 
N.S.B.A. Executive Committee for 1954. Those 
not in one of these special groups should use the 
afternoon hours to go to the Atlantic City Audi- 
torium, register with the American Association of 
School Administrators, and visit the huge com- 
mercial exhibit and the architectural display of 
school building projects. 

Saturday Evening, 6:30 p.m. The Annual 
N.S.B.A. Banquet. Honored guests, featured music, 
and a single address by a distinguished American 
leader will make this a gala occasion and a fitting 
climax to three days of concentrated attention on 
“Our Schools — America’s Biggest Business.” 

Watch these columns in coming months for fur 
ther details concerning the 1954 Convention. Room 
reservation blanks will be available by October 
from the executive secretary of the school boards’ 
association in each state. Don’t fail to secure a 
blank and make your reservation promptly. Board 
members should insist on going to Atlantic City 
either with or without their superintendents, early 
enough to attend their own N.S.B.A. Convention 
in advance of the A.A.S.A. meeting, and then stay 
over for as much of the latter as possible. 
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ROOM AIR TEMPERATURE 
oes not guarantee COMFORT 








You cannot rest the whole case for a comfortable 
thermal environment upon room air temperature alone. 
Thermal comfort is related also to the temperature of 


surrounding surfaces. 


The Nesbitt Syncretizer with its Wind-o-line Radi- 
ation running the full length of windows provides a 
blanket of heated air (plus a radiant heat gain) to 
protect occupants from cold surfaces and downdrafts. 

The Nesbitt system adds heat in two stages: first, 
by the Wind-o-line radiation along the windows; then, 
if more heat is needed, by the Syncretizer radiator. 

Window protection and general heating are treated 
separately. The Wind-o-line capacity and control are 


= 





so related to the thermal demands of window and 
wall surfaces that Wind-o-line continues its protec- 
tion even after the unit ventilator stops heating. 

This means more and longer protection against cold 
surface discomfort. And without impairing the cooling 
capacity of the system to prevent overheating. For the 
Wind-o-line never remains on when more than the 
minimum quantity of outdoor air is needed for cooling. 
(Hence, the maximum fuel economy is also achieved. ) 

Mark these important distinctions between Nesbitt 
and all other unit ventilator systems. 


THE UNIT VENTILATOR THAT SETS A NEW 
STANDARD OF CLASSROOM COMFORT! 


NESBITT Syneriligon w WITH WIND-O:LINE 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, , PHILADELPHIA 36, 


, SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 






















| wonder how she stays 
“Fresh as a Daisy”... : 
after a day’s work? * 



















“Don’t you know ?...she has 
_ an Underwood Electric!... 
"It's a cinch to type on! 


Teach your students on the Underwood 
Electric to better equip them for positions 


in this modern business world. 


You'll find it easier to teach them, too... 
because the Underwood helps make ty ping 


=-m-o-o-t-h, quick and relaxed. 


So don't buy any typewriter until you try 
the new Underwood Electric . .. on your 
own work, in your own classrooms .. . and 
see for yourself how easy it is. No obliga- 
tion whatsoever. Just phone or write your 


Underwood representative for a trial. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . 
Accounting Machines ... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited. Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 





et ANG 
UNDERWOOD 





? 
“ay gus 


Underwood Eleetrie . » - made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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Space serv 
equipmeng 
lunchroom. The extent to wh 
multiple-use-of-space saves m 
denced by the fact that 85% 
now specify Schieber folding} 
tions are proving their wor 


and several foreign countries. 


bs double duty with Schieber 
activities area doubles as 
ch the modern trend toward 
mey in school design is evi- 
of leading school architects 
tables and benches. Installa- 
h in practically every state 


bee for yourself. Let us advise 


you where an installation c4n be observed in operation. 


There are now models to mee 





your regular and special seat- 





ing requirements and acco 


BRIGHTM 
IN CANADA—LA SAL 
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modate the limited budget. 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 


R STATION” e 


R, 1953 


DETROIT 23, MICH. 
RECREATION, LTD., 945 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. 















@ econ 





p> MOBIL-FOLD 


where wall pockets are not practical. Tables and benches are Port- 


Added to the line for schools, institutions, etc. 


A-Fold type. Two sets fold into caster equipped steel carrier, roll 
against wall or to storage area 

PIN-WALL 
and benches are rigidly attached to wall. 

PPORT-A-FOLD — Schieber's new low-cost steel and plywood 
model with plastic table and bench top surfaces. Units detach 
from wall pockets and roll to any position. 


Schieber's original all-steel unit. Folding tables 









Write for our catalogs 
or consult Sweet's file. 




































































. MAJOR ADVANCE IN 
IT'S BOILER DESIGN | 
FLATTENED OUT ath Solves Narrow Doorway 


and Low Headroom 


IT’S DIVIDED , | ieailense 
ié HALF ge Because it’s divided in half and 


flattened out, the new Spencer 
Low-Waterline Boiler offers 


unique advantages over every 








other boiler in the field. 


In existing buildings, this 
boiler’s exclusive divided design 
permits entry through narrow 
doorways. Though its two water- 
tight sections can be moved in 
separately, they require no weld- 
ing for installation. 


In new buildings, it cuts ex- 
cavation costs by making pos- 
sible lower basement ceilings. 
The L-W is 25% lower than 


conventional firebox boilers. 


It has other time-tested 
Spencer advantages. It’s self- 
pan 


ee 


cleaning. It’s fast steaming, 
thanks to staggered rows of fire 
tubes. Itcan be quickly converted 
from mechanical to hand firing. 

Let Spencer's Low-Waterline 
Boiler solve your heating prob- 
lems. Learn more about it today. 
Clip and mail the coupon below. 


t 

PP nl H 4) 

SPENCER 
HEATER 

’ LYCOMING- SPENCER DIVISION od 


a x 
“seonr TAD own 


*, 


Spencer Heaters—Dept. SB-83 
Lycoming-Spencer Division 


, | AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 
~ Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
»* Dear Sirs 
‘\ 


Please send additional information on 


U N | @) UE 'D) | VID aD) Spencer's Divided L-W Boiler to: 











ee insane aigjiitanatia 
K ‘ LE 84 7 em | : _ 
= Company — 
Address = 7 - 
SBI SIZES: 3,500 TQ 42,500 SQ. FT. STEAM cD sig rae at 
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What? 


lake 


windows in the 





Tower of London? 


It’s too bad that William the Con- 
queror’s master builders didn’t have 
access to ADLAKE Windows when they 
began the Tower in 1078...for we 
believe that, had ADLAKE Windows 
been installed then, they would still be 
in perfect operating condition today! 





...for Adlake Aluminum Windows 


will last longer than the building itself,with no maintenance! 


. 


Literally, ADLAKE Windows pay for 
themselves by eliminating all mainte- 
nance costs except routine washing. 
Once installed, they’ll keep their clean- 
cut good looks and easy operation for 
the life of the building, with no paint- 
ing, scraping or other maintenance 
whatever! What’s more, their woven- 
pile weather stripping and patented 
serrated guides give an ever lasting 
weather seal! 


ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure 
lifetime value, beauty and efficiency. 
Write for full details—you’ll find 
ADLAKE representatives in most major 
cities. 


Cllake ; Novi » THE Adams & Wes lake COMPANY 


Established 1857 e ELKHART, INDIANA e New York 





PUPS SESE HE SETHE SOHO EESESE HEHEHE EEE EEESESEY 


Every ADLAKE Window 
gives these "PLUS" features 


Woven-pile Weather Stripping and 
Exclusive Patented Serrated Guides 


® Minimum Air Infiltration 
© Finger-tip Control 
© No Painting or Maintenance 


© No Warp, Rot, Rattle, 
Stick or Swell 





Chicago 


Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 




















Teachers, students, parents and local businessmen were all 
so enthusiastic about the results of using IBM Electric 
Typewriters in beginning classes at West Side High School 
in Newark, New Jersey that the school decided to equip an 
entire classroom with 33 IBM Electrics. 


The teachers say their own work is more satisfying, less 
tiring, and that the students acquire greater speed more 
quickly and with greater ease on electrics. 


According to the school, students love the light touch, 
the even stroking, the comfortable keyboard slope, the 
fatigueless ease of IBM operation. And the students have 
superior typing skills on manuals, too, thanks to this 
electric training. 


Today’s trend is unquestionably to IBM Electric Type- 
writers. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to install [BM’s in your 
typing classes and meet the greater demand in your area 
for typists trained on IBM’s. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


“THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 


IBM, Dept. AS-8 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


xg Please send booklet, ‘Electric Typewriters in 
L Education,” and latest classroom results. 
[] We'd like to see your free color sound movie, 
—_ “Electric Typing Time,” on. 

date 
Name 





School 
Addres _ 


City or County_.___... 
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NEW 
DITTO 


WORKBOOKS 


NOW! DUPLICATE 120 COPIES A MINUTE 


we 4 — 





PERATIO 
OF 1 you E OPER AT NM OR TRACE 


NO STENCIL ° NO MAT °* NO INKING ° NO MAKEREADY! 


NOW!—culs opy Costs! The DII TO original or “mastel can reproduce 
up to five colors in one operation of anything you can trace, draw, write 
or type — any announcement form, bulletin booklet, Map we r, drawing, 
instruction sheet etc in seconds, for pennies | 
master on the new DI pro D-19 duplicator and out come 2040 to SOO COPIES 


NOW! ust snap that F / 2 : 


at 120 4 minute, each one im full, vivid colors Use any weight of papel : ’ 


go” x 14”. if you do not need many Dem 
onstrati 
on 


Sample Workbook 


It has smooth balanced action It has weal and corrosion resisung stainless Lessons 


or card stock, in any Size from 3” % 5° to 
copies at once, file away for later re-runs meanwhile changing data 
pictures OF colors as you please NOW! sec the ne w DITTO D-19 dupli- 


cator ! Its flowing lines will tell you that here Is the product of experience 


steel parts Sure and easy tO operate, ms kes an expert of any use! And this “ 
simple direct Color duplicator available at surprisingly low cost, Just what Workbook 


you'd expect from the world leader 10 duplicating machines and supplies, ‘ Catalog 


Put DI 10 to work for you 


\ 


Mail the coupon now ! 


-H 
P rn Son St. 
ada I; td. Chicage | 


~ y in ‘ 4 
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Performance Exceeds Requirements of 
American Standard Practice for School Lighting 




















Note that the brightness readings for the new Cavalier are well below the 
recommended maximums: 





Max. Recommended 








i Zone The Cavalier with Proper Refi. 
60°-90 100 ft.-L 450 ft.-L 
45 -60 250 ft.-L 900 ft.-L 
— 0-45 1800 ft.-L 2000 ft.-L : 
ln . . . . . . 
Several important new design features are responsible for such excellent: per- 

Sliding stem plate can be moved formances: 
from end to end to support the ‘ , ; . 
Cavalier at any point, completely FIRST, the full length luminous plastic side panels have no opaque metal framing, 
eliminating problems of in-line but are supported internally by a steel frame. This frame is also an internal reflector, 


spacing of mounting points, a feature which keeps side panel brightness down to a pleasant 100 ft-L, 






SECOND, the louvers provide complete 45° x 45° shielding, or shielding at 45° x 25°. 
There is no view of lamp at specified shielding angles through the entire viewing cone. 
THIRD, a special Wakefield low-brightness finish on louvers, side reflectors, panels 
and channels serves to keep brightness low. 


Here then is an excellent new direct-indirect luminaire for your consideration 
when planning classroom lighting. There are two models, both equipped for 
Rapid Start or Slimline lamps, the Cavalier IL (two lamps) and the Cavalier 
: LV (four lamps). 

For the complete story of this 
beautiful new streamlined di- 
rect-indirect luminaire, write for 
an 8-page 3-color folder. The F. 
HW. Wakefield Brass Company, 


}ermilion, Ohio. In Canada, °o + e 
Wakefield Lighting, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ontario. ver: 1g Ing 








a a. a - (“ K 
ie 3D 0 : 
aah ite = . ~— SS a 
WAKEFIELD GEOMETRICS THE CAVALIER THE GRENADIER THE PACEMAKER THE COMMODORE THE STA® THE WAKEFIELD CEIUNG 
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Good news for light-conscious planners 


First Toplite installation leads new trend in classroom design 


New school uses Kimble Toplite Roof Panels and — With this new combination of Insulux fenestration and 
Insulux Light-Directing Glass Block in side wallsto |= Kimble Toplite it is now possible to bring adequate day- 
give better, more evenly lit rooms. light into any classroom regardless of depth, and to 

There was a time when lighting experts worked to in- _ create illumination levels that fall within those require- 
crease the amount of illumination in rooms because they — ments established by I.E.S. Size and arrangement of the 
felt the more light, the better the seeing conditions. Toplite panels are determined by room dimensions. 

However, continuing research by Kimble Glass Com- New Kimble Toplite Roof panels are designed to trans- 
pany at its Daylighting Laboratories has proved it is mit low Autumn and Winter sun as well as cool northern 
quality, not quantity, of daylight that creates good seeing. light all day long... but... also repel the hot, glaring 
Steady, even lighting without glare and harsh contrasts _ light of a mid-day summer sun. The result is soft day- 
creates the ideal seeing environment. light throughout the room all day. 


Kimble Toplite Roof Panels are factory-fabricated. In Earl Van Sickle, Supt. of Schools, Louis C. Kingscortt, Archi 
their sturdy, individual crates, they arrive on the site ready 


tect, and Henry Vander Veen, building contractor (I. to r.) 
to install. 


inspect the installation. 


(NSULUA LIGHT DIRECTING GLASS BLOCK 
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The new Middleville School, Middleville, Michigan, was de- 
signed by the architectural firm of Louis Kingscott & Associates, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. It is the first school completed that uses 


Light-Directing Glass Block panels. Here is a construction 
photograph of the roof of this new school. The Toplite Panels 
in left and right rows are in classroom areas. Center panels are 


a combination of Kimble Toplite Roof Panels and Insulux overhead in corridor. (See sketches lower left) 


- 
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Factory fabrication means uniform quality ; in stages between Toplite Panel and curb. Cement is fast-setting 


lation cost. Panels are set on prepared curl t, above, mari and serves as a seal. Below lett, wor trowels on asp! 


pun Oakum 1s forced into the expansion s} between 


Panel and curb. Next, right above, Vault-Light cement is poured 


The complete story of this great new advance in efficient 
utilization of free daylight is available in the bulletin 
‘Kimble Toplite Send for 
your free copy today. Address Kimble Glass Company, 
Dept. AS-9, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio 


a new system in daylighting.” 


KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY 


Toledo 1, Ohio—Subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
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Acousti-Correct 
LL Vets oon 






St. Joseph's High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Do your pupils face this hindrance to learning? 


Educators today are increasingly 
concerned over the problem of 
poor acoustical environment in 
the classroom. Unchecked noise 
and faulty acoustics, they recog- 
nize, interfere with distinct hear- 
ing ... induce strain and fatigue 
... hamper concentration... 
handicap pupils and teachers alike. 


Low-Cost Answer 


That is the reason more and more 
schools are installing Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning. A 


sound-absorbing ceiling of 


Acousti-Celotex Tile creates con- 
ditions favorable to good hearing 
in classrooms, auditoriums, music 
rooms. In study halls, libraries, 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 


band rooms, corridors, gyms and 
cafeterias—it ‘“‘soaks up’’ noise, 
brings quiet comfort that bene- 
fits all. 





High 
Demiry > 


low 
Denity > 





DOUBLE-DENSITY— As the diagram 
shows, Acousti-Celotex Tile has two den- 
sities. High density face, for a more at 
tractive finish of superior washability, 
easy paintability. Low density through 
remainder of tile, for great sound-ab- 
sorption value. 











Acousn-Cevotex 


U.S. PAT. OFF, 


oud Colton 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois * in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


Easy Maintenance 
Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly 
installed at moderate cost. Needs 
no special maintenance. Its re- 
markable double-density feature 
(see diagram) prevents warping — 
provides a surface of unequalled 
beauty and washability. Can be 
washed repeatedly and painted 
repeatedly with no loss of sound- 
absorbing capacity. 


GET A FREE ANALYSIS of the acous- 
tical and noise problems in your 
school without obligation. We will 
also send you free a factual book- 
let, ‘Sound Conditioning for 
Schools and Colleges.’’ Mail cou- 
pon below today! 


----- Mail coupon today———— 

The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-93 

120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Without obligation, | would like... 


A free analysis of the noise and acoustical 
problems ir my school. 

A free copy of your booklet, "Sound Con- 
ditioning for Schools and Colleges.” 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 
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THE TREND IS TO AWNING. //WINDOWS 
a 


Everywhere! ...in all 48 states, 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE 


MANY SCHOOLS EQUIPPED 


WITH LUDMAN WINDOWS... 


Lafayette High School 
Lofayette, La 


Plains Elementary 
Plains, Texas 


St. Catherine Parish Addition 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Jamestown School 
Jamestown, N.C 


Vineland School 
Vineland, N. J 


James K. Polk Elementary 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Dedmar School 

Delmar, lowa 


Indian Springs School 
Shasta County, Calif 


Grover Hill Public School 
Grover Hill, Ohio 


Norris High 
Norris, Tenn 


Clinton High 
Clinton, Tenn 


St. Joseph's School 
Rock Island, III 


Riverside Township High 
Riverside, I/l 


St. Procopius School 
Wheoton, Ii 


St. William's Congregational 
Jonesville, Wisc 


Elk Run School 
Elk Run, lowe 


Lewis & Clark School 
Richland, lowe 


Francis X. McGraw School 
Camden. N. J 
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write for descriptive catalog 


UDMAN 


the demand for Ludman Special 
School Windows is increasing! 


From Washington to Florida . . . Maine to California— more school 

board officials are demanding and architects are specifying 

Ludman Special School Windows. Here’s Why! Ludman Auto-Lok windows 
give you complete all-weather window ventilation control! They open 
wider. They seal shut ten times tighter than generally accepted standards. 
Each vent locks automatically at all four corners when closed. They help 
air-conditioning and heating equipment to operate more efficiently. 

And equipped with the exclusive Ludman Control-Bar, Ludman Windows 
are the simplest, safest, easiest of all school 
windows to operate! They are made to withstand 


a the severest kind of classroom abuse and give 
| LUDMAN | a life-time of trouble-free performance! 
Helo: 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 
WINDOWS 
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— ene ——— er A CONTROL-BAR 

St } Another Ludman first! 

o/ It's the simplest, safest 

gy! 10 operating device ever designed! 
So little effort is required, even 


a childcan operate it. No 


maintenance. no 
on adjustment — ever! 
B: SAFETY-LOCK an 


improved locking feature that 
securely locks the bottom vent 
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Box 4541 Dept. ASB-9, Miami, Florida 


LEADS THE worRtio IN window 
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a money-saving MFMA 
“gymnasium” grade of 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


@ Approved by architects and school authori- 


“tailored from the tree” 


: ' be ties in leading cities for gymnasium floors, 
especially to give you better average ae : : * 

lengths, fewer end-joints, rick L\ fine’ 4 this fine (and relatively new) ‘combination 

e ’ ‘wer end-jo s icher ¢ 
, ai seie . . _ 

beauty, guaranteed soundness of wood, / floo owsN grade,’ officially known as Second and Better, 

a that 5 is fast becoming a favorite school specifica- 

rv \r ° tion IT DESERVES THIS NEW POPU- 

‘ LARITY. It matches MFMA First Grade in 


every performance attribute, yet costs less. 


Held to rigid MFMA standards of accuracy and of soundness of wood, 


copy wor it actually gives you §0°/, or better of First Grade, blended with the 
yi . 
N , 
vary ook Second Grade areas in Nature’s own colorful combinations of interest 
~ x1 yt * ee did 
ang, ¥° ing grain patterns. Specify Second and Better, the ideal “‘gymnasium 


grade, with fullest confidence. It makes a splendid floor of enduring 


beauty. YOU'LL SAVE MONEY WISELY. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 588, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





See Sweet's 


(Arch, 12K-MA) 


outi'woce FLOOR WITH yoptHeeh HARD MAPLE 


MFMA-approved BEECH ANDO EIRCH 


list of floor finishes. 
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Completed 1951 at a cost of $550,000. Architect and Engineer: Carl ¢ Ade. Heating Contractor; A. Burgart 


COLD MEETS ITS WATERLOO 


In Waterloo, New York 


New York Community Modernizes its School System 
With New Schools and Tru-Perimeter Heating 


When Waterloo, N. Y., decided its educational shoe 
was pinching they called on Carl C. Ade, prominent 
Rochester architect and engineer, to help remedy 
the situation. 


Result — the handsome new Lafayette Elementary 
School illustrated here and the even larger Skoi-Yase 
(Indian for ‘bubbling water’) Elementary School 
now under construction. With these new schools, 
and its existing buildings, Waterloo has solved its 
educational space problems for many years to come. 


For efficient, modern heating, both these new 
schools use Webster Walvector, as do many of the 
schools designed by Carl C. Ade’s office. 


Here is Tru-Perimeter Heating. The cold perimeter 
walls of the buildings are heated gently and evenly. 
There are no cold spots, no hot spots, no drafts. 
With Webster Walvector, the heating element and 
piping are concealed in attractive metal enclosures. 


Recent New York State Schools 
by Carl C. Ade that use H 
Webster Walvector 


Elementary School, Fulton; 

Britton Road School, Greece; 
Irondequoit Jr.-Sr. High School 
District #3, lrondequoit; 

Pittsford Jr.-Sr. High School, Pittsford; 
Griffith Institute, Springville; 

Bryant School, Hornell; 

Lafayette School, Waterloo; 
Skoi-Yase School and Bus Garage, Waterloo; 
Webster Central School, Webster; 
West Webster Elementary School, West Webster 


Webster Walvector in perimeter heating simplifies 
piping, uses fewer risers. Heating up is quick, 
effectively controlled. Buildings can be heated just 
before occupancy and the heat reduced immediately 
after the need is gone. 
Whether you are contemplating new construction 
or modernization, look into the advantages of 
Webster Walvector. For complete information call 
the Webster Representative or write us 

Address Dept. AS-9 
WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 
Camden 5, N. J., Representatives in Principal U. S. Cities 

In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CD) olal esr 
WALVECTOR 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 








Kindergarten of the Lafayette School. Here 


shown in window sills 





Webster Walvector under windows in Lafayette School 


classroom. Air enters below Walvector enclosure, is gently 
warmed by heating element and passes out through the 
attractive grilles. Wall-to-wall warmth, no cold _ spots 












































concealed 
Webster System Radiators deliver heat through top outlet 
Air enters below toy shelving 
















Will 


your school 






have room 


for her ? 


That depends on where Susan lives and on how 





well her community is meeting the strain on class- 


room facilities. 


For Susan is only one of a million more young- 
sters who will be crowding into our schools this 
fall. And this same rate of increase is expected 
to continue for years, according to the census 
forecast. 

Even if your present facilities are adequate, 
you'll soon be feeling the need for more class- 
rooms. And washrooms, of course, must come 
with them. 

That's where Crane can help you—and in a 
way that saves you money. Crane school plumb- 
ing fixtures are built to stand abuse and to save 
on maintenance costs. You know the Crane rep- 
utation for quality. 

Talk it over with your Architect and Plumbing 
Contractor, and let them know your preference 


tor Crane. 


CRANE CO. 


Ne ts | oo ee 
Bat ferinene- 


4 
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Crane Norwich lavatories installed in new Booker T. 
Washington High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Architect: Leon 
B. Senter. Plumbing and Heating Contractor: Watt Plumb- 
ing, Air Conditioning, and Electric, Inc. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO S 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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the St. Louis Schools punk 1. wright 


Any inclusive study of American educa- 
tion will reveal the fact that through the 
vears St. Louis has been known for out- 
standing contributions to education. Some 
of the worthy contributions are: 


1. The first permanent public kinder- 

garten 

Che first manual training school in 

the United States 

3. The first coeducational high school 
in America 

4. The first Negro high school in 
America 

5. The first public high school west 
of the Mississippi 

6. The first nationally recognized au 
dio-visual center of any 
tem. 


SC hor | 


SVS- 


St. Louis has been known, also, for its 
educational leadership. Such names as Su- 
san Blow, William T. Harris, and Ben 
Blewett immediately come to mind. Dur- 
ing the past years, however, several edu- 
cators of repute have left the St. Louis 
some of them under a cloud so 
far as the board of education was con- 
cerned and are now serving colleges, 
universities, and schools with distinction. 

It is no wonder, then, that the question 
is being asked by educators: Just what is 
happening in the St. Louis schools today? 
Just what is the problem? This is an hon- 
est attempt to answer these questions by 
one who has observed the working of the 
board of education and staff for more than 
25 years 


St he AI Is 


There is not one problem but many 
problems. Some of these involve state school 
law and needed legislation; others relate to 
individual board members, who,may have 
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jew of the qualifications of the good board 
member but who do have the political or 
sectarian support necessary for election. 
A former executive officer of the St. Louis 
schools, now a prominent educator in the 
United States, has said, “St. Louis public 
schools have some aspects of the old Greek 
tragedy.’ The inevitable defeat of a high- 
minded professional program is seen in the 
requirement that board members — twelve 
in number-- have 8000 signatures before 
they may run, in the multi-control ad- 
ministrative structure which is perfectly 
adapted to everything except good schools, 
and in the basic lack of real desire by a 
substantial minority of St. Louis citizens 
to have good public schools.”’ 


The Plan of Organization 

The plan of organization in effect in the 
St. Louis system, thoroughly embedded in 
legislation, is characterized by the division 
of administrative authority among several 
executive officers the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, the Superintendent of Instruction, 
the Commissioner of School Buildings, the 
Auditor, the Attorney each directly re- 
sponsible to the board. Although a few 
years ago the Supply Commissioner was 
made an Assistant Superintendent under 
the Superintendent of Instruction — this 
did not require legislative action —- still St 
Louis has more executive officers of equal 
rank than any other school system in the 
United States. There are now three 
duced from four during the years 
ing committees 1 


re- 
stand- 
Instruction. Finance, 
and Building. Their meetings are open to 
the press, and frequently the public is 
apprised of the actions of a committee at 
the same time as members of the board 


Defined The action as a whole ( eived a 


festation ite 


not members of that particular committee. 
Under such an organization, board mem- 
bers are more likely to go along automati- 
cally with committee action, to become 
smothered in administrative details, to pro- 
mote the interests of staff members in one 
particular department and to become in- 
volved in patronage. 

It seems peculiar that a majority of a 
board of education would accept and grant 
special favors through the years, or allow 
such favors, without discovering even a 
definition of the word patronage. This is 
particularly strange when accusations of 
patronage have appeared in the press fre- 
quently. Just recently a former president, 
who retired from the board in 1951, 
“charged that the merit system ‘had dete- 
riorated to an absolute patronage outfit. 
It stank. It reeked. But there was nothing 
we could do about it with the membership 
of the Board of Education at that time.’ ’” 
Unbelievable reports of conniving of board 
members with each other, with business- 
men, and with members of the school per- 
sonnel have been related. It has been 
reported that board members have traded 
votes with each other in order to elect 
friends and to keep them in office, or to 
demote those whose greatest sin was that 
they couldn't be “influenced,” and that 
they have traded board business for politi- 
cal support toward their election. Mem- 
bers of the staff, who ought to have known 
better, have invested their funds with a 
questionable board member and have 
changed their bank accounts and dentists 
according to board membership. In ex- 
change, favors were expected. In fact. one 
board member interposed in behalf of an 
elementary school principal who was hav- 
ing difficulty finishing the work for the 
master’s degree in a local university. 


“y '. Louis Post Dispatch, May 11, 1953 

































































Superintendents’ Careers Short 


It takes honesty and courage for a 
board member or a member of the staff 
to refuse to accept a piano as a gilt, to 
return to the board treasury money al 
lowed him for “per diem” traveling in 
excess of actual expenditures when it is 
in opposition to the general practice. It 
takes moral courage to refuse the request 
of a board member for the use of a school 
car for transportation to meetings which 
have no connection with board 
business 

During the twenty years preceding the 
past eight years, the professional Jife of a 
superintendent or assistant superintendent 
of schools in St. Louis was short and pre 
carious. Some have suffered a nervous 
breakdown, dismissal, or demotion because 
they dared administer their offices without 
fear or favor (without favor, at any rate) ; 
others because of conniving of board mem 
bers, executive officers, or both. During this 
period promising board members have been 
elected or appointed by the Mayor to the 
board, a majority of whom have succumbed 
to compromise, discouragement, exhaustion, 
or loneliness. Some have found themselves 
in a hopeless minority and given up in 
disgust. Relatively few board members 
during this time have had as their chief 
motive in election, the maintenance of a 
good public school system; fewer still had 
the slightest idea of the characteristics of 
such a system. 

In 1948, a Republican Mayor appointed 
to fill a vacancy on the St. Louis board of 
education a little “David,” a partner in 
one of the city’s leading law firms, who 
knew relatively little of public education, 
but who soon discovered not all was well 
with the St. Louis public schools in general 
and with the board of education in par- 
ticular. He had the courage, the pertness 

his enemies would say the impudence 
or even the insolence — which made him 
a controversial yet valuable board mem 
ber. His ability at inquisition and dispu- 
tation on the floor of the board tended to 
irritate but also to attract attention of 
board members, the people, and the press 
to school problems. He has been influential 
in securing newspaper publicity on vital 
school problems. 


school 


Citizens’ Committees 

This attorney, more than anyone else, 
was responsible for a citizens’ advisory 
committee which, following a study of the 
operation of the St. Louis schools, recom- 
mended dozens of changes including unit 
control with authority centered in the Su 
perintendent of Instruction, a school tax 
increase, a tighter budget procedure, et 
From this citizens’ committee developed a 
Citizens’ Improvement Committee of busi 
nessmen, the purpose of which was to se 
lect and support qualified candidates for 
the board of education.” The committee 
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wanted members who would not be satis- 
fied to “dabble in school routines or to try 
to get school jobs for friends or friends 
of friends.”* They sought board members 
with a higher type of literacy than the 
ordinary run of candidates. In fact, the 
total lack of education on the part of the 
large proportion of the 14 candidates in 
1951 caused one of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee candidates to inquire of the voters, 
“Should any semblance of culture and re- 
finement be expected of a board member 
representing the St. Louis schools?” 

The committee selected as candidates 
three men of unquestioned character — a 
member of a prominent advertising firm, 
an important real estate dealer, and an 
educator who was experienced as a board 
member in a suburban community. They 
were called the “blue ribbon” slate and 
dubbed by the “old guard” as “blue 
bloods.” In spite of opposition by practi- 
cally the entire staff of the Building De- 
partment, aided and abetted by a majority 
of the board members, the three were 
elected. The astute little counselor now 
had some company in attempting the solu- 
tion of important school problems. 


Wanted Improvements Outlined 


This group of four, increased to five 
through appointment by the Mayor of the 
chairman of the Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, a recipient of the St. Louis Award 
for outstanding civic service, had plenty 
of improvement they wanted in St. Louis 
public education. 

1. They wanted legislation effecting unit 
control, whereby a_ superintendent of 
schools would assume responsibility for the 
administration of schools, including the 
duties now performed by a Commissioner 
of School Buildings. 

2. They wanted the executive officers to 
assume greater responsibility for suggest- 
ing policies and a program of improvement 
of the schools, instead of taking their cues 
from the beard or from individual board 
members. 

3. They wanted a unified board, and 
some of them were sufficiently naive to 
believe that they could secure majority 
support for any action which seemed posi- 
tively good for the schools. 

4. They sought greater community con- 
fidence in and respect for the board. By 
any reasonable standards of measurement, 
the St. Louis board of education in the 
immediate past cannot be classed as strong. 

5. They wanted closer supervision of ex- 
penditures. They sought to climinate some 
of the waste on school board junkets, both 
in and outside the city. 

6. They desired investigation of the 
Board of Examiners, reputed to be one of 
the greatest sources of board patronage, 
and of the use of school employees on a 


Business Week, December 13 1952, “Businessmen 
Bringing Reform to St. Louis Schools pp. 128-131 
‘St. Louis Globe Democrat, March 18, 1953 





new home of an executive officer whose 
department has been imputed to flirt with 
patronage. 

In fact, they promoted a code of ethics 
which would forbid members of the board 
of education: 

1. To accept favors from or attempt to 
coerce or influence unduly officers, employ 
ees, contractors, or others doing business 
with the board. 

2. To enter into financial transactions 
with officers or employees. 

3. To use the skill or labor of an officer 
or employee in personal affairs. 

4. To use the property of the board, ex 
cept when necessary in carrying out their 
duties as members. 

5. To incur expenditures traveling on 
authorized business of the board which are 
unreasonable rr greater than they would 
incur in their own affairs. 

6. To take any part in the hiring, pro 
motion, or demotion of any employee ex 
cept under provisions of the school law 

The two groups the so-called “old 
guard” and the Citizens’ Committee group 

planned their techniques and procedures 
separately. There was little inclination to 
compromise. The vote on controversial is- 
sues, particularly on reforms proposed by 
the minority citizens’ group, was usually 
five to seven. At times the old guard would 
propose and pass legislation which had 
been rejected previously when proposed 
by the minority. Shrewd parliamentary 
procedures such as the St. Louis board 
had not previously experienced, have 
caused unusual alertness to board actions. 
Even so, “the old guard has been success- 
ful in throwing up a series of road blocks 
on the path to reform in school affairs.’® 


Unit Control Opposed 

Union employees of the Building De 
partment of the public schools have 
never wanted unit control. They believe 
they will fare better under the present 
setup with the Building Commissioner as 
their boss. These employees, consequently 
aided by the unions and certain school 
board members, their friends, have had 
sufficient influence to scuttle unit control 
legislation in the last two sessions of the 
state legislature. An inquiry has been or 
dered into the use of funds, “contributed 
without receipts” by employees of the 
Building Department to discover whether 
“the money collected periodically is used 
for political purposes.” The question is 
Have any of these funds been used against 
unit control legislation or against the elec 
tion of candidates supported by the Citi 
zens’ Committee? 

The Citizens’ Improvement Committee 
believing that any considerable improve 
ment in the St. Louis schools depended on 
an improved board of education personnel, 
and encouraged by the fact that all three 
candidates supported by the committee in 


St. Louis Post Dispatch, September 24, 1952, Editoria 
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1951 were elected, promoted four candi- 
dates for the four vacancies in April, 1953. 
Two of the four were elected. 

Of the six candidates, not supported by 
the Citizens’ Committee, the two elected 
were former board members, one just fin- 
ishing his second term of six years, the 
other defeated in 1951 by the Citizens 
group. The more experienced member, who 
is a Democrat and “has excellent connec- 
tions in the party’s local hierarchy,” has 
voted persistently against unit control and 
other reform measures 
proposed by the Citizen’s 


group. More than any 
other member of the 


board, he has been ac- 
cused of patronage — in- 
fluence in appointments 
and retention of person- 
nel merely because they 
were friends. Further- 
more, he could expect 
obedient yet garrulous 
support of his policies by 
the other member, follow- 
ing the backing he per- 
suaded his friends to give 
in the election. 


A“Harmony” President 


In a Democratic land- 
slide for a popular mayor, 
the two were elected by 
large majorities. The two 
defeated citizens’ candi- 
dates were the recipient 
of the 1951 St. Louis 
Award, and a public re- 
lations man, recently 
chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, for- 
mer Rhodes scholar, and 
a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Among the causes 
of the defeat have been 
mentioned the holding of 
the school election in 
connection with the regu- 
lar city political election, 
lack of organization of 
the citizens’ groups, laxity of general pub- 
lic interest in the schools, and_ political 
activity on the part of the noncertified staff 
and the unions in behalf of the “old 
guard.”’ The popularity of the leading vote- 
getter of the old guard was indicated at 
the first board meeting following election 
by a display of floral offerings from his 
friends estimated to have cost $400 to 
$600. Some persons believe that at least 
one bouquet may have been provided from 
the “Mutual Benefit Fund” of the em- 
ployees of the Building Department. 

The two groups equally represented on 
the board — six and six — elected a “har- 
mony” president of the board, executive 
secretary of the C.I.0. Industrial Council, 
nominated by the citizens’ group as the 
only member of the old guard which would 
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be satisfactory to them. The new president 
has listed certain objectives for achieve- 
ment under his regime, among which are: 

1. “A unified board concerned only with 
such matters as are properly within its 
jurisdiction, and which may result in im- 
proving the school system, 

2. “Co-operation between executive of- 
ficers of the board to the point where we 
shall have a form of unit control admin- 
istration in fact, while we continue to strive 
for one as a matter of law, 





Equestrian Statue of St. Louis in City Hall Square, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


3. “An informed community possessing 
an intimate knowledge of the work being 
accomplished by the board, and 

4. “A co-operative press.” 

Furthermore, the president has been au- 
thorized to appoint certain board commit- 
tees, one of which is on Public Relations, 
intended to assist in the realization of “an 
informed community” and “a co-operative 
press.” 

These objectives are in accord with the 
aims and actions of the citizens’ group and 
of its elected representatives. It is honed 
and expected that the president will vote 
and attempt to effect a majority vote for 
that legislation and those policies which 
are clearly in the interest of public educa- 
tion in St. Louis. He must vote and act in 
the interest of the entire staff and the 





whole school system, not in behalf of one 
group as so many board members tend to 
do. Only by such procedure will he main- 
tain the confidence and respect of the best 
members of the board, and of the com- 
munity, and the co-operation of the press. 


Reform Is Coming 


A determined attempt at reform of the 
St. Louis public schools is on. The re- 
form was centered first in the selection of a 
satisfactory board of education, one which 

would eliminate politics 
and patronage, encourage 
democratic action on the 
part of teachers and exec- 
utive officers, eliminate 
waste, and create an 
atmosphere in which a 
healthy program of edu- 
cation could flourish. The 
movement is spearheaded 
by a School Improvement 
Committee, whose chair- 
man, a banker, is com- 
missioner of the St. Louis 
Police Department. Prog- 
ress in such reform will 
be slow, since politics 
have played such a large 
part in school elections 
for sO many years. 
Although tradition has 
played a large role in the 
St. Louis schools and 
policies established twen- 
ty or more years ago 
have seemed difficult to 
replace, there are hun- 
dreds of devoted teachers 
and administrators who 
have kept alert to current 
education problems. For 
those teachers who have 
— refused to progress of 
their own accord, a re- 
quired improvement plan 
has been instituted. The 
schools are neither wholly 
child nor curriculum cen- 
tered. Trained social 
workers have replaced the old truant 
officer. The reading clinic is serving local 
schools for the deaf, the partially sighted, 
the physically handicapped, the crippled, 
and the mentally handicapped. Speech cor- 
rection classes for about 400 children and 
individual instruction for youthful patients 
in three hospitals are being provided. The 
Audio-Visual Department and its staff are 
known and_ respected throughout the 
United States. It is prepared to furnish 
leadership to educational television in this 
area when Channel 9, the St. Louis edu- 
cational television channel, starts opera- 
tion. St. Louis then can look back to 
its early history with pride; it can look 
forward with confidence, providing its 
citizens do not grow weary but keep alert 
to public school needs. 


























IX 


Recent Judicial Opinion - 








Line-of-Duty Accidents to Board Employees 


“Accidents 


‘ 


don’t happen,” the saying 
‘somebody causes them.” But re- 
gardless of their origin -- and quite aside 
from the matters of governmental immu- 
nity and negligence which may be involved 

accidents occurring to pupils, to board 
employees, or to other individuals on 
school property are a never ending source 
of concern to members of school boards. 
Particularly is this true where board mem- 
bers wish to build a reputation for fair 
and impartial personnel practices with 
their employees, and to foster good public 
relations with their patrons. 

Put differently, many of the present- 
day activities of American school boards 
involve personal, civil, and property rights 
which all fair-minded board members must 
respect, and which therefore must be con- 
sidered before board policies and practices 
are formulated, 

Today public education employs almost 
25 per cent of those working for the vari- 
ous levels of government in the United 
States, and probably touches, in some man- 
ner, the life of almost every citizen. It 
would seem obvious, therefore, that in 
formulating school policies —- with respect 
to in-service injuries to board employees, 
for example —- board members should not 
only consider the personal rights of such 
employees, but should also seek to estab- 
lish a mutual recognition as to just which 
accidents are compensable, and which are 
not 

In line with this reasoning, the present 
article will discuss a recent case involving 
some of the legal aspects of line-of-duty 
injuries occurring to board employees 


Zoes 


Facts of the Case 

In this case,’ decided in the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina on May 6, 1953, 
the facts showed that Mr. Sweatt was em- 
ployed by the Rutherford County board 
of education as principal of the Union 
Mills High School. This school was con- 
ducted in a building located on the cam- 
pus of Alexander School, Inc., a private 
corporation, which also operated a co- 
educational orphanage and boarding school 
thereon. The high school building was 
owned jointly by the county board of 
education and the private corporation. 


°j. J. Ferri 
Sweatt \ 


High School, Jersey City 2, N. J 
Rutherford County Board of Education et al 


cited as 75 SJ d 738 in the National Reporter System 
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Stephen F. Roach, Ph.D." 


A supervised study hall was conducted 
each school day evening, in the high school 
building, at which only private (i.e., or- 
phanage) students were required to attend. 
Sweatt supervised this study hall, and at 
the same time customarily performed some 
of the duties incident to his position as 
principal of the high school. 

On the night of March 12, 1951, after 
the regular evening study hall had been 
dismissed, and after Mr. Sweatt had con- 
sulted with the last of several orphanage 
students about their high school work, 
one of the orphanage boys -- who was also 
a student at the high school entered the 
principals’ high school office and fatally 
shot him. It was subsequently established 
that earlier the same evening this student 
had been reprimanded by Mr. Sweatt for 
an infraction of one of the orphanage regu- 
lations. There was no evidence that the 
boy had previously demonstrated any ill- 
will toward Mr. Sweatt. 

At the time of the assault, Sweatt had 
apparently been working on his monthly 
report as high school principal. 

In a proceeding under the state Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, compensation 
was awarded to Sweatt’s widow on the 
basis that his death was caused by an 
assault resulting from the reprimand. The 
reprimand, the awarding commission found, 
“was administered by the deceased as prin- 
cipal of the . . . High School to a student 
in that school.” 

This award, which had then been sus- 
tained in a subsequent lower court deci- 
was now being appealed by the 
county board of education. 

The pertinent Workmen’s Compensation 
statute provided that liability of the state 
of North Carolina for compensation was 
confined to those injuries or death caused 
by accidents “arising out of and in the 
course of employment in connection 
with the State operated nine months’ 
school term.” 


SION, 


The Issue 
The issue in this case was clear cut: 
Was Sweatt’s death caused by an acci- 
dent “arising out of and in the course of” 
his employment as principal of the Union 
Mills High School? 


Findings of the Court 
\iter noting that statutory authority 
existed in North Carolina whereby the 


children living in the Alexander School, 
Inc., were permitted to attend the local 
public schools, and that existing legisla 
tion also permitted the joint ownership 
of the high school building, the court 
commented: “However .. . the special act 
authorizing joint ownership did not 
extend the scope of the decedent’s duties 
as high school principal under his employ- 
ment by the State Board of Education.” 
Neither, it continued, did the permissive 
arrangement whereby Sweatt served in the 
dual role as superintendent of the or 
phanage, and as principal of the public 
high school, “merge [these] duties, nor 
extend the orbit of liability of the State 
Board of Education under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act . . . to cover his duties 
as superintendent of the private insti 
tution.” 

Then turning to the pertinent compensa 
tion statute, the court held that the 
phrases “arising out of” and “in the course 
of,” were not synonymous. Rather they 
involved two ideas and imposed a double 
condition, both of which were to be 
satisfied. 

The words “arising out of.” it held, 
referred to the cause or origin of the 
accident, involved the idea of causal con- 
nection between the employment and the 
injury, and imposed the condition that for 
an injury to be compensable it must spring 
from or have its origin in the employment. 
The term “in the course of,” on the other 
hand, related more particularly to the time 
the place, and the circumstances under 
which the injury occurred. 

Generalizing further, the court noted 
that while an accident arising out of an 
employment usually occurs in the course 
of it, such was not necessarily or invari 
ably the case; nor would an accident occur- 
ring in the course of an employment 
necessarily or inevitably arise out of it 
Hence, it concluded: “proof that an em- 
ployee was at his place of employment and 
was doing his usual work at the time of 

.. injury, without [establishing anything | 
more, is insufficient to support an award 
of compensation.” 


Applying Principles 
Applying these principles to the case at 
issue, the court held that it was readily 
inferrable that Sweatt was at the place 
of his employment and was about the 
performance of his usual duties as high 
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school principal at the time of the mur- 
derous assault. Accordingly, it found that 
the record supported the iower court find- 
ing that the fatal shooting occurred “in 
the course of the deceased’s employment 
as principal. . . .” 

With regard to the second requisite con- 
dition —- that the accident “arose out of” 
Sweatt’s employment as_ principal — the 
court first found that the reprimand was 
not administered by the deceased as 
principal of the high school. 

This was so, “because the rule to which 
the reprimand was addressed was designed 
not for the government of Union Mills 
High School, but solely to prohibit the 
older boys from the Alexander School, Inc., 
from visiting within a certain distance of 
the older girls’ dormitory during evening 
hours. It applied in no way to any of the 
public school students, who at the time 
of its application had gone home.” Then 
the court added: “After the close of the 
regular school day . [the reprimanded 
student] was subject solely to the dis- 
ciplinary rules of the orphanage, and in 


The Schenectady Plan for ... 





no manner to those governing the state- 
supported public school system.” 

The opinion then concluded: “the in- 
jury which caused |Sweatt’s] untimely and 
tragic death arose wholly and solely out 
of the enforcement of a regulation of a 
private institution, without semblance of 
connection, in fact or in law, with the 
performance of his duties as a high school 
principal. [It is] unsupported by the requi- 
site proof of causal relation between the 
deceased’s employment as high school 
principal and his death. is 

Therewith the court reversed the lower 
decision and denied the compensation 
award, 


Significance 

The significance of this case for school 
board operations lies not so much in the 
specific issue decided — since the set of 
facts here was probably unique — but 
rather in the concurrent clarification of 
the terms “arising out of” and “in the 
course of.” This clarification should be 
of considerable assistance to board mem 





bers in states other than North Carolina 
since similar terms are likely to be found 
in Workmen’s Compensation enactments in 
many state codes. 

The opinion is also significant because it 
demonstrates how court decisions fre 
quently delineate the force, the extent, and 
the effect of statutes governing school 
board operations. 

Hence board members must look to both 
the existing statutes and the pertinent 
judicial decisions before the true legal 
status of a board activity can be deter 
mined. 

Finally, because of the frequently tragic 
effects of injuries to board employees who 
are family breadwinners, and because ot 
the possibility of endangering employee 
morale -—-as well as weakening public 
confidence in the school administration 
it might be well if school boards veri 
fied the exact status of compensablk 
line-of-duty accidents in their localities 
Every board should then make certain that 
its implications are clearly understood by 
all employees concerned. 


Developing Educational Leadership 


Harry J. Linton and John Moran* 


The public schools of Schenectady, N. 
Y., have developed what may prove at 
least a part answer to one of the most 
pressing problems facing school adminis- 
trators and boards of education: where 
and how to recruit outstanding leadership 

truly one of the scarcest “commodities” 
in our society. 


Recruiting From Local Staff 

From our experience over the past five 
years with a new and still evolving pro- 
gram of in-service leadership training, we 
are convinced that the “where” can be 
primarily within the local school staff 
itself. The “Show” — for us— has been a 
careful selection process, followed by a six 
months’ to two-year period of intensive 
training which we call our “Apprenticeship 
Program in Educational Leadership.” 

At the close of the 1952-53 school year. 
Schenectady was training no less than 12 
“apprentices,” all recruited from the pro- 
fessional staff of our public schools. Each 
had proved an outstanding teacher. Seven 
were training for positions of leadership 
on the elementary level and three on the 
secondary level. One was being trained to 
take over the division of audio-visual aids 

*Superintendent of Schools and Public Relations Dire 


chenectady, N. \¥ 
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and another was an apprentice for leader- 
ship in the central administration. Not 
since 1949 have the Schenectady public 





schools brought in an outside person for 
any position of general administration or 
supervision, although about 20 vacancies 


The leadership apprentice, right, moderates the school TV program 
which he helped prepare. 
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Potential leaders of Schenectady Public Schools receive intensive 
training in classroom work. 


of this nature have occurred since then. 

Our program began five years ago when 
we were faced with several forthcoming 
vacancies in school principalships. In the 
past we had frequently gone out of town 
to fill such positions, but we felt that we 
were overlooking a fine opportunity to pro- 
vide incentive to potential leaders among 
our own staff. Moreover, a school system 
which too consistently looks elsewhere for 
new principals and other administrators 
must expect some justified criticism from 
its staff and the local community. 


Board Given Plan 

We studied our teaching groups and 
decided to present a plan to the board of 
education. The plan called for announce- 
ment that “apprenticeships” in educational 
leadership would be made available to 
certificated personnel. We then invited 
interested teachers to apply. The central 
administrative staff, consisting of the assis- 
tant superintendent and assistant to the 
superintendent, director of research and 
one or two others, sat with the superin- 
tendent to interview each applicant. We 
wanted to learn their thinking on goals of 
education, what they really sought to 
accomplish in schoolwork, and how strong 
their purposes were. Of course, we already 
knew a good many of these things about 
them, but a “brass tacks” interview of 
some 45 minutes really puts a person on 
his mettle. These interviews had an indirect 
value, too, in that they provided an oppor- 
tunity for teachers to talk over their 
aspirations with the central administration. 

The board approved the plan with en- 
thusiasm. From lists averaging eight to 
fifteen applicants for each announcement, 
we customarily recommend to the board 
two or three for appointment as appren- 
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tices. Applications are invited as far in 
advance of the vacancy as we can foresee. 
Most of the vacancies are principalships. 
Eleven of our 18 elementary principals 
have gone through this training and in 
very definite ways are demonstrating the 
value of the program. 


Apprenticeship in Administration 


This year for the first time we have set 
up an apprenticeship in central adminis- 
tration. The appointee, who will fulfill 
many of the functions of a deputy super- 
intendent, is principal of one of our five 
junior high schools. He will continue as 
nominal head of the school while serving 
his apprenticeship. 

Beyond the defined limits of the appren- 
tice program, others too, are being placed 
into positions of increased responsibility on 
a temporary basis as we look forward to 
filling leadership posts up to and including 
the superintendency with persons from our 
own staff. 

We do not pay our apprentices extra 
salary. We feel they should accept what 
risk is entailed and that they must expect 
to do a great deal of extra work. Nor 
do we make any commitments. Guidance 
and supervision are provided, of course. 
But a teacher does not automatically 
become an administrator for having been 
in the program. Thus far all have made 
the grade and have fulfilled the high hopes 
we had for them. 

The assignments vary with the needs of 
the system and the appointee. Common to 
all, however, are work in curriculum im- 
provement, administration, supervision, 
guidance, and community and _ personnel 
relations. Apart from the regularly estab- 
lished training, each also is given many 
special assignments, ranging from the 





planning of orientation programs for new 
teachers to preparation of school television 
shows. 

One young man, a high school teacher 
of great promise, was assigned to teach in 
an elementary school so he could become 
acquainted with elementary children and 
elementary teaching procedures. During 
his training period he was named to many 
school committees and assumed active 
participation in a wide variety of com- 
munity activities. We strongly encourage 
our apprentices to take part in com- 
munity affairs. Following his apprentice- 
ship training, he was appointed principal 
of one of our elementary schools, and has 
done so well that we have selected him for 
further training — this time for leadership 
of a junior high school. 


Exploration and Training 


We feel that the program must provide 
exploratory experiences for the teacher as 
well as a training ground to serve the 
needs of the administration. 

One appointee was a most promising 
young woman, who having spent two years 
in the program decided that she did not 
want to become a principal. She preferred, 
instead, to remain in classroom work. This 
too, was fulfilling one of the aims of our 
program. 

Another person, whom we look upon as 
truly a master teacher in the primary 
grades, cannot qualify for the principal's 
certificate. We are recognizing her as an 
outstanding instructor and are using her 
classroom as a “laboratory” for the train- 
ing of new primary teachers who come 
to us without experience. In addition to 
the teachers assigned to her, a principal- 
ship apprentice is serving as assistant in- 
structor. Singly, the teacher trainees come 
to the classroom of this master teacher, 
observe and work with her to learn her 
methods. The principalship apprentice 
takes over the classroom of each teacher 
released for this study and training. Next, 
the master teacher will go into the class- 
rooms of the new teachers to observe and, 
if necessary, to provide further help. We 
believe this procedure, new this year, holds 
great promise in our continuing efforts to 
build a truly fine corps of teachers. 

We have committed ourselves to the 
point of view that we should have some- 
one ready to fill any vacancy which occurs 
in our system. Of course, we hope to be 
constantly on the alert for outstanding 
talent wherever it may be found —~ whether 
within or without the system. We see no 
reason, however, to choose someone from 
the outside merely for the sake of “bring- 
ing in new blood.” 


Visits to Other Systems 


We want our people to get out and 
visit other school systems — in some in- 
stances to work for a time in another sys- 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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An Important Function - 





Five Basic 


While the choice of an administrator or 
executive may possibly be the single outstand 
ing responsibility of the board, it is by no 
means the only necessary appraisal activity for 
which board members are responsible. Nor 
are all requirements met even when that choice 
is coupled only with appraisal of the super- 
intendent’s work through his reports to the 
board. The truly good and capable superin- 
tendent would not want it to be enough, just 
as the good and capable board member would 
not be satisfied to let his activity and respon- 
sibility end there. It is considered to be a 
sound point of view that the board should rely 
strongly upon the superintendent as its execu- 
tive officer to supply and interpret information 
concerning the school system over which it 
has jurisdiction, but if this means that any 
investigation, observation, or inspection ini- 
tiated by the board is looked upon as meddling, 
then the soundness of the point of view is 
questionable. The members of the board are 
charged with a certain responsibility for 
which they must be held accountable, and it is 
not the prerogative of the superintendent to 
determine the scope or limitations of activities 
carried on by these elected representatives of 
the people. 


Board Activity Welcomed 


Fortunately, it is not usually necessary to 
fear that appraisal by the members of the 
school board is going to be discouraged. On 
the contrary, the alert and capable adminis- 
trator and encourages all of this 
sort of activity that the board can find time 
to undertake. Usually the administrator finds 
it necessary to “prod” board members to un- 
dertake any of this sort of activity. Therefore, 
this article will analyze the subject of ap- 
praisal by the members of the school board 
and point out some of the ways in which ap- 


welcomes 


praisal can be carried on. 

A discussion of this subject must answer 
(1) Why is appraisal by 
the board of education necessary? (2) What 
should be appraised by the board of education? 
(3) What should be the criteria for appraisal? 
(4) How should this appraisal be accom- 
plished? (5) When should appraisal by the 
board take place? 


five basic questions 


Why Is Appraisal Necessary? 
It is the responsibility of members of the 
board of education as citizens in a democracy 


Diego State 
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Questions in Appraisal 
By School Boards Donald H. Hughes* 


to undertake the appraisal of the educational 
systems preparing the children of the nation 
to take their rightful places in our democratic 
society. As citizens, board members are 
charged with the responsibility of doing their 
utmost to promote progress in American public 
education. It is also their obligation to devote 
themselves to the prevention of discrimina 
tion of any sort in the schools. Because edu 
cation constitutes a major bulwark of democ- 
racy, board members are obligated, in so far 
as they are able, to protect and improve 
teaching as a profession. In so doing they 
must thwart every attempt at witch hunting 
They also should encourage teachers in pro- 
fessional growth by reward and commenda- 
tion, both in a verbal and in a tangible way 
The members of the board are obligated to 
appraise the educational system under their 
jurisdictien by virtue of the position they 
hold as elected repre sentatives of the people. 
It is their duty to see that the children are 
receiving the best education possible in terms 
of: (a) the resources available, (b) the needs 
of the children, (c) the needs of society and 
the community. The board members are also 
charged with seeing that available resources 
are not wasted. As elected state officers, the 
members of a board of education are held 
legally responsible for a certain minimum 
measure of appraisal of the employees of the 
school system, but this is indeed small in 
comparison with the amount of responsibility 
falling upon them through the trust placed in 
them as elected representatives of the people. 
Besides their responsibilities as citizens and 
as elected representatives, board members are 
obligated to carry on appraisal in order to 
bring respect, honor, and confidence to the 
which they hold. They are further 
charged with building a reputation for the 
school and the community that will attract 
high grade teachers and administrators to their 
school system. Nothing is more difficult for a 
community to overcome than a reputation for 
being a difficult place in which to teach or 
run a school system: teachers and administra- 
tors soon come to mark such 
carefully as places to be avoided. 


What Shouid Be Appraised? 


There are four main areas of appraisal with 
which the board should be concerned. The first 
of these is the area of self-appraisal. Not only 
should the board appraise the policies and 
objectives which it has established, but also 
the effectiveness with which it operates. The 
policies and objectives themselves should be 


office 


communities 


appraised in terms of not only how good they 
are, but also how well they are being carried 
out. In appraising their own effectiveness, 
board members should consider how well they 
know their business and how well they con 
duct their activities. 

The second area of appraisal, and perhaps 
the most significant from the standpoint oi 
practicality, is the appraisal of the effective 
ness of the superintendent. As their executive, 
the superintendent is the outward indication 
of what board members are doing in filling 
their offices. It is to the advantage of the 
board members to know just how the admin 
istrator is representing them. 

The third area of appraisal by the board 
is that of community and societal needs 
Board members must understand what these 
needs are, how they are being met in the 
schools, and how the community in turn is 
reacting to ministration to them. Perhaps too 
little attention is given to the fact that bas- 
ically the needs of the community and society 
are also the needs of the children. While it is 
true that many of the needs of children are 
individual in nature, board members are quite 
naturally disposed to think of generalized child 
needs. To appraise how individual needs are 
being served, the board must necessarily turn 
to appraisal of teachers and how they in turn 
are appraising children’s needs. 

The final area of appraisal for board mem- 
bers is the area of comparison — comparison 
with other systems in particular and with 
public education throughout the country in a 
general way. This measure is necessary to 
avoid self-complacency. No school system is 
so perfect that it is beyond improvement. 


What Should Be the Criteria? 

The criteria are suggested for 
board members as usable in the area of self- 
appraisal: (1) Do we profit by mistakes? 
(2) Do we settle things? (3) Are we open to 
suggestion? (4) 


following 


Are we mere watchdogs of 
public funds? (5) Can we delegate authority ? 
(6) Do we plan in long-range as well as 
short-range terms? (7) Do we allow ourselves 
to be “run”? (8) Are we properly reflecting 
the attitudes of those by whom we were 
elected? (9) What kind of a meeting do we 
carry on? (10) Do we like and feel honored 
by the office of board member? 

Effectiveness of the executive. As criteria 
for appraisal of the effectiveness of the super 
intendent the pro- 
posed: (1) How do teachers feel about him: 
Do they regard him as a tyrant? Do they 


following questions are 
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GUIDE FOR APPRAISAL OF THE EXECUTIVE 


BY THE SCHOOL BOARD 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 











AS A MAN 


Avoidance of self-publicity 
Courage 


Successful adjustment to the 
community 


Ability to be democratic 
Sound judgment - 


common 





AS A PUBLIC WORKER 


Respect of community 
Knowledge and appreciation of 
public property and interest 
Freedom from involvement with 
pressure groups and cliques 


Promptness and skill in discharg- 
ing responsibilities and inform- 
sense ing board and public 





AS AN EDUCATOR 


Aggressiveness and skill in pro- 
moting a workable and pro- 
gressive program 


Ability to face opposition 


Ability to attract high-grade 
personnel to schools 


Genuine interest in children 


Maintenance of respect of 
educational leaders 


EFFECTIVENESS 





T 


Human Relationships 


Teachers Children 
Other Community 
Employees 
Board 


Board Policies 


ne Consultants 











| "7 —— Reseorch —— 


Finance Plant 
Operation 


regard him as too easygoing’ Is he impartial 
or does he show favoritism? (2) How do the 
children feel about him? Being more or less 
removed from close contact with the children 
the superintendent often loses some of the 
understanding of children he had as a teacher. 
Is his influence and understanding felt by the 
children? Does he have the sort of a manner 
that would encourage the confidence of chil- 
dren? (3) Can he accept responsibility? 
(4) Can he delegate responsibility and author 
ity? (5) Can he give and take criticism in a 
reasonably graceful manner? In other words, 
does he resent things that are said or done by 
the board and does he cause resentment by 
the things he says and does? (6) Does he 
know when to compromise? (7) How does he 
regard the community and how does he fit into 
community life? (8) Does he have respect for 
i public dollar? (9) Does he run the school 
smoothly as far as details are concerned or is 
he the sort that always is confronted with 
emergencies’? (10) What about his personal 
qualities as a man? 

Above is a diagrammatic check list de- 
signed to aid school board members in thei! 
appraisal of their executive, It can serve as a 
rule-of-thumb instrument 

It is somewhat difficult to set up specific 
standards for appraising community and 
societal needs and therefore the criteria must 
be formulated in a rather general way. Three 
fundamental questions must be asked: (1) Are 
the children being prepared to take respected 
places in our society and community’ (2 
What are the occupational needs and oppor- 
tunities of the children both in our community 
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and in society as a whole and how well does 
the school system over which we have juris- 
diction meet the needs? (3) What are the 
civic and social needs of our community and 
society and how does the school meet them? 

The best criterion in the area of appraisal 
of comparison lies in the question, “‘How well 
are we doing with what is available to us?” 
But, of course, it is not possible to answer this 
question very well until various measures of 
comparison are established. Comparison, there- 
fore, needs to be made with: (1) nearby sys- 
tems, (2) systems of comparable size and 
resources, (3) systems of other size and re- 
sources, (4) systems within the state, (5) sys- 
tems within the region, and (6) systems 
throughout the nation. The criteria for ap- 
praisal outlined in the preceding three areas 
should be used as the basis for comparison in 
each of the six types of systems. For instance, 
the question might be asked, “How adequately 
are our schools meeting the vocational needs 
of the children in comparison with anothet 
system?’ Each question constituting a cri- 
terion can thus be applied. 


How Should Appraisal Take Place? 


One of the outstanding difficulties involved 
in appraisal by boards of education concerns 
the techniques and methods of appraisal that 
should be used. It is well enough to indicate 
why appraisal ought to be undertaken, to 
designate the areas in which it ought to be 
done, and to suggest some criteria for ap- 
praisal. With only this to go on, however, the 
typical school board member tinds himself at 


i loss as how to proceed with the activity of 


ippraisal. Therefore, an explanation will be 
given of some of the best known and most’ 
useful techniques and methods for carrying 
out this function. 

In self-appraisal there are several thing 
that can be done. Several state schoo! board 
associations publish school board manual 
which serve as valuable guides for all of the 
activities and functions of the school board 
Members may utilize these manuals to check 
their own accomplishments and effectiveness 
In this same general category can be included 
professional reading. Besides the journals 
which are published several times a year, the 
vearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators is an excellent source 
for this sort of reading. The language used is 
interesting and nontechnical. 

Another technique useful in self-appraisal is 
to encourage the superintendent to speuk 
frankly in board meetings. His experience as 
a school administrator should fit him to make 
comparisons with other situations in which he 
has been involved and to offer constructive 
criticism as the professional expert in the 
group. 

One good technique of self-appraisal which 
might easily be overlooked is the keeping 
good continuous minutes and records and ex 
amining them at times. Usually good records 
ind minutes are indicative of good work 


An Observer at Board Meetings 


\ technique advocated by leaders in the tic 
of group dynamics can be successfully used 
in appraisal of school board meetings. The 
technique to which reference is here made is 
that of having a qualified expert observer note 
the processes operating in the group at the 
hoard meetings. 


| 


Finally, one method of self-appraisal ce: 
tainly which should not be overlooked is that 
of reflection. A certain amount of reflection 
on the part of every board member is bound 
to take place. A board member, however, ought 
to make it a point to avail himself of enough 
time within a few days after a meeting to 
consider carefully what took place at that 
meeting. Likewise he should make it a point 
to study the total program of the board 
occasionally 

Phere is some controversy over the methods 
that should be used in appraising the effective- 
ness of the administrator. Certainly board 
members should feel free to do more than just 
rely upon the reports of the superintendent 
One technique of appraisal which surely merits 
consideration is that of personal inspection and 
observation. By actually going into the schools 
and noticing what takes place, board members 
can form some opinions as to the effectiveness 
of the administrator in terms of the listed 
criteria. Board members in large systems can 
not be expected to inspect and observe 
detail. This is properly the work of the super 
intendent. On the other hand, without periodi: 
observation on their part, board members wi 
have no firsthand knowledge of actual cond 
tions in the school 


The administrator ought to welcome the é 
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of a consultant by the board. Usually the 
superintendent will initiate the action required 
How- 
ever, it should not be considered unethical for 
the board to take the initiative. The use of 
consultants is a very effective means of edu- 


to obtain the services of a consultant 


cational appraisal and certainly offers possibil 
ities in the area under consideration’ here 


namely. appraisal by the board of education 


Meeting With Teachers 

With the emphasis upon democracy in all 
phases of public education there seems to be 
room for a method of appraisal which is not 
frequently used, meeting with teachers. Prob- 
ibly this technique needs to be used sparingly 
because of the unwieldiness of large groups 
in transacting the type of business with which 
school boards are concerned. Still it is a 


technique which merits consideration and 


further exploration. Usually a good admin 
strator handles appraisal of and by teachers 
so as to relieve the board members of this 
duty. However, it is questioned is to whethet 
this policy is altogether desirable Every board 
nember should decide for himself whether 
his knowledge of the school system requires 
closer acquaintance with the teachers 
\nother method of appraising the effective- 
ness of the executive, a method which shoul 
be handled carefully, is the sampling of com- 
munity opinion. Board members must be cer- 
tain that the sample of community opinion 
vhich reaches them is a truly representative 
sample In case of emergency or strong con 
public 


troversy, 11 opinion concerning the 


executive is to be polled, a qualified person 
should be engaged for the job 

lor the appraisal of community and societal 
needs, surveys serve a useful purpose. Most 
of the surveys of this sort ought to be car 
ried out by the administrator and his staff 
but occasionally the services of an expert are 
warranted, Similarly, the inspection of facil 
ities and curriculum ought to be carried out 
for the most part by the administrator and 
the board members. but periodically consult 
ints should be called in. School boards should 
hold public meetings most of the time. This 
practice certainly gives the people of the com- 
munity an opportunity to express their needs 
Holding public meetings at least part of the 
time is one method of community appraisal 
that should not be overlooked 


Local Groups Help 


\ detinite link between the school and the 
community is the P.T.A. or comparable organ- 
ization. Board members should welcome the 
suggestions of such a group whose main pur- 
pose is the improvement of the schools, The 
opinions and suggestions of the various civic 
ind service organizations ought also to be 
sought 

There are three general ways in which ap- 
praisal through comparison with other systems 
ind public education in general throughout 
the country can be carried on. One method 1s 
simply to go to other schools and observe 
how thev are operated For the most part 
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school administrators welcome these visits by 
board members from other communities and 
are quite helpful in making the visits success- 
ful. Another method is attendance at con 
ventions. Teachers and administrators have 
long realized the benefits to be derived from 
the interchange of ideas at these gatherings 
and it appears that board members also are 
now coming to see that similar benefits lie in 
store for them. The other way in which ap- 
praisal can be made through comparison is in 
the reading of professional literature. Here 
mention can be made of the several journals 
designed particularly for administrators and 
board members and the research and instruc- 
tional journals. 


When Should Appraisal Take Place? 

Professional reading, the keeping of con- 
tinuous records and minutes, reflection, and 
visitation of other systems should take place 
at every opportunity. Some of the other a¢ 
tivities should be carried on less frequently 
Only occasionally should an expert observer be 
required to note the group processes at work 
in meetings. Likewise consultants and experts 
of various kinds should be used only occa 
sionally. Usually consultants should be called 
only when requested by the executive. How 
ever, this should be done about every three 
to five years in most communities and school 
systems. The reports from the executive should 
be expected at each meeting. Naturally, ditter 


ent problems have to be dealt with at th 





various meetings, but a continuous report of 
the status of the schools should be maintained 
Board members ought to endeavor to attend 
some sort of convention every year or two 
and those members serving for more than one 
or two terms ought to attempt to attend some 
large area convention while holding office 

rhere is considerable difference of opinion 
is to when and how often the plant, fac'lit es 
and curriculum should be inspected. Board 
members ought to go through at least parts 
of the school plant not less than twice a year 
During at least one of these visits school 
should be in session. Not being experts in 
curriculum, board members should not be ex 
pected to make any extensive inspection of the 
curriculum. The board, however, ought to ask 
the administrator to explain and justify the 
curriculum every two or three years 

These five basic questions of appraisal by 
schoo! board members are offered as stimula 
tion for improving the appraisal activities 
that involve more than just the selection of an 
administrator, The acceptance of any public 


office entails responsibilities which cannot 
he avoided. The board member has the re 
sponsibility of providing the best possible 
educational opportunities for the children of 
the community in keeping with their needs 


Without 


ictive appraisal by the members of the board 


and with the available resources 


of education there can be no justified assur 
ince that these opportunities are being pro 
vided 


AN ACTIVE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Board of Education of Beecher, Illinois, in Session 


The board of education of Community Unit School Dist. 200-U, formed 
in 1948 at Beecher, Illinois, has been engaged in an expansion of the schools. 

The board has just completed building an upper six-grade school building 
which will house a four-year high school and a two-year junior high school 
The building, located on a 22-acre site which is laid out for recreational 
purposes, will be enlarged as the needs develop. 

The members of the board, left to right, are: Henry Scheiwe; Raymond 
Wassmann; Walter Schmitt; John Weber; Carl Peterson, president; Arnold 
Brands, secretary; John French, superintendent; Wilmer Selk 












Modern Aids Help — 





Devices for ‘Teaching Children at Home 


Relatively new to education is the idea that 
the school is obliged to help children learn 
even when they are unable to attend regular 
classes. Teachers have regularly sent work 
home to ill pupils and for forty years planned 
programs of home tutoring have been used 
with a tutor visiting for a few hours a week. 

Recently, a few school systems have aug- 
mented their services with radio, telephone, 
and television devices. The advantages are 
obvious. The amount of time which tutors can 
spend with students is limited, and between 
visits there are many hours of loneliness. By 
using electronic equipment for a hookup with 
the classroom, or for special educational pro- 
grams, and by guiding the students toward 
selectivity with respect to commercial radio 
and television programs, the schools broaden 
the educational experiences of the pupils. In 
most cases, the device is considered as a sup- 
plement to tutoring, rather than a substitute 
tor it 


Telephone Used Most 


The most popular device used for home 
teaching is the telephone. This device is more 
than a telephone instrument, for it features 
an adaptation of a business intercommunica- 
tion system. A two-way telephone system is 
provided between the classroom and the child. 
The home unit consists of an amplifier, a 
speaker, and a microphone; the classroom 
hookup includes a speaker, microphone, cen- 
tral switching point, and amplifiers. Telephone 
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service is fairly expensive. Estimates differ, 
but they average about $20 per instrument 
per month, plus the cost of installation. 

Except for the radio equipment which 
forms part of the other devices, radio is not 
used for instruction by class-home hookup 
Home-bound students, however, have had the 
advantage of the general educational programs, 
and recorded lessons have been attempted 
with success. An involved organization and 
considerable outlay of money is necessary 
for a school system to engage in radio 
broadcasting. If it is available, the wise tutor 
arranges for her pupils to benefit from the 
regular classroom broadcasts, and also helps 
the pupils select worth-while commercial pro- 
grams. FM receivers are most suitable because 
much educational work is channeled on FM 
stations. 

Television may become the living blackboard 
for home-bound students. Its potentialities 
may force other devices to lose ground and 
allow it to become the principal tutoring de- 
vice. A setup combining a conventional tele- 
vision set with a private telephone line has 
been tried. It boasts the features of the tele- 
phone hookup with the advantage of added 
visual aid. Mechanical difficulties make the 
device impractical at present, but technological 
advances may extend its usefulness in the not 
too distant future. Of course, we may expect 
educational television stations to appear here 
and there. At present, however, the other 
major contribution of television to home edu- 
cation consists in the programs of educational 
value offered. With the large number of sets 
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available, and with the entrance of educational 
organizations into broadcasting, more programs 
for the home-bound child may be expected. 
Careful guidance of the pupils’ viewing habits 
by the tutor is essential. 

Recordings are closely allied to the other 
devices mentioned because they also are 
means of bringing voices and music to the 
child, and they can be used to create inter- 
est, hold attention, and insure accomplishment. 
Some tutors record special lessons and _ pro- 
grams for their pupils. These, as well as film- 
strips, movies, and slides help to make the 
work at home as much as possible like that 
of regular classes 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


Advantages as well as disadvantages have 
been reported by those who have used the 
class-home hookups. Some tension is developed 
in the schoolroom when these devices are in 
use. The atmosphere becomes more formal and 
the children must become abnormally quiet 
and strain to hear the child at home. Teach- 
ing plans become less flexible, for the teacher 
has unusual circumstances to contend with 
She must present her material differently for 
the child at home so that the situation often 
is like teaching two classes at once. 

For the child at home there are also some 
tensions. Most of these derive from straining 
to hear, anticipating being called on. and trying 
to understand without the benefit of all the 
clues available in the classroom. The major 
advantage for the child at home is the stimu- 





1e National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc.) 


Left: Children who are able to come to school for a part of the day are given special care in separate rooms 
fitted with such devices as TV receivers, etc. Right: Even children confined to an iron lung 


can be given special instruction. 
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lation of his limited social life and the oppor- 
tunity for group participation. The children 
it school are helped in their consideration of 
others through this set of experiences. 

futoring by special devices is best suited 
for certain subjects and certain types of stu- 
dents. Slow-learning children find it more diffi- 
cult to master material with fewer clues and 
with less individual help. It is understandable 
that these devices are more successful with 
students of greater mental ability, just as they 
prove more effective with responsive and eager 
participants, as compared to timid, quiet, or 
shy children. However. in some cases. the 
extroverted child demands an_ unreasonable 
portion of the class time 

Understandably, the subject matter of the 
higher grades is more suited for this type of 
instruction than that of the lower grades. For 
the same reason, those subjects which are 
taught chiefly by lecture and discussion can 
be more easily presented than those which 
require demonstration or close supervision. 


Individual Tutoring Still Best 


Technical problems which arise are trying 
Most schools are not set up to control extrane- 
ous noise, and crowded classrooms do little 
for a “good production” at the other end. 
The “bugs” seem to make classroom hookups 
impractical, for which reason commercial 
broadcasts and educational FM hold the most 
promise. Considering the nature of learning, 
we know that these devices must serve as aids 
and supplements rather than a replacement for 
individual tutoring. 

During 1952, the writer conducted a survey 
to discover how widely the home teaching 
devices were being used. Eighty-seven per cent 
ot the public school systems of cities which 
have over fifty thousand population partici- 
pated. These two hundred thirty-two systems 


(Courtesy American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 


































School-to-home telephone service helps this child 
keep up with classwork. 


were questioned concerning the present and 
future uses of radio, television, and telephone 
devices. Of the systems which offer tutoring, 
the results presented in Table I were sum- 
marized. (These figures are based on those 
who participated in the survey, and those who 
answered these questions. They are not the 
per cent of the total systems in the United 
states. ) 


eS 





(Courtesy American Telephone & Telegraph ¢ 


The classroom telephone unit picks up all that goes on in the classroom: 

the teacher’s words, the students’ responses, even the rustle of papers 

and the squeak of the chalk on the blackboard. The shut-in child thus 
shares to the fullest in the activities of the unseen class. 
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TABLE |. Cities Using Tutoring Devices 


Type of Total Number Per Cent 
Service Answering Using Using 

Radio 152 8 5 per cent 
Television 152 5 } per cent 
Telephone lol 22 14 per cent 


In Table I, the cities using radio at present 
are scattered throughout the country, and in- 
clude the various size cities in equal amount 
It seems that radio services are equally acces- 
sible to all. The cities which now use tele- 
vision, except for one small municipality that 
uses the New York City programs, are all 
very large. Obviously, television facilities are 
available only to the very largest cities, and 
those which use their facilities. As shown in 
Table I, the telephone is the most popular 
tutoring device. The incidence of its use 1s 
proportionate to the population of the part 
of the county and the size of the city with 
the north, east, and west leading 


TABLE II. Cities Considering Using Tutoring Devices 


Type of Total Number Per Cent 

Service inswering Considering Considering 
Radio 146 x 5 per cent 
Television 147 7 5 per cent 


Telephone 156 47 24 per cent 

Figures for cities considering use of tutoring 
devices are presented in Table IL. It should 
be noted that cities considering tutoring de 
vices do not necessarily intend to procure them 
nor are prepared to use them. Examination 
showed that the use of radio and television was 
contemplated more by the large cities 

The writer suggests that the problem of 
effective use of the above-mentioned devices 
resolves itself into guidance of the pupils 
selection of commercial programs. At present 
prohibitive costs and the need for special fa- 
cilities allow only the largest cities to use 
them. As improvements are made wider service 
will be possible. If and when this occurs, the 
use of these facilities for the student at home 
should be remembered 
































































































A Useful List for Self-Examination 








Six Principles for Administrative Success 


Each year a large number of school admin- 
istrators are asked to resign. That is the 
polite way by which they are fired. Why are 
they not retained? There are doubtless many 
causes for this annual leave taking, but basic- 
ally these men are asked to vacate because they 
either do not understand or have violated 
certain fundamental principles of school 
idministration 

These principles are just as applicable to 
the administrator of the small school as of 
the large one. In fact, every classroom teacher 
would do well to know that these principles 
not only apply to her principal, supervisor, or 
superintendent, but that they also apply to 
herself. In the final analysis, those who have 
who fail to 
who will 


not learned these principles, or 
ipply them, will be 
be leaving 


the ones soon 


Six Principles Offered 


Each administrator must learn these six 
principles. Of much greater importance, he 
must diligently put each of them into daily 
practice. He must 


1. Know the objectives of education — and 
how to attain them 

2. Know how to carry responsibility — and 
how to delegate it 

3. Know how to think — and how to find 
time to do it 

4+. Know how to deal with people — and 
how to follow as well as lead 

5. Know how to stay healthy, physically 
ind mentally--and how to keep others 
healthy 

6. Know how to do his job ind how to 


make progress 

These six basic principles may sound incom 
plete or inadequate, but the successful ad 
ministrators are the ones who have learned 


to use them. The chances of long tenure, pro- 
motion, advancement and success are en- 
hanced for the school administrator or the 


teacher who examines himself and then does 
something about it 

Know the objectives of education — and 
how to attain them. A number of excellent 
studies have made of the aims, put 
of education. All of these 
pronouncements are directed toward the maxi- 
mum growth and the moral, intellectual, and 
vocational development of each pupil. The 
attainment of these objectives is the business 
of the whole school, but the organization is 
the major responsibility of the school ad 
ministrator. Unless he knows how to meet 
the needs of his community and meets them 

he will soon find it necessary to change his 
professional address. The successful adminis 
trator, with the help of his staff and educa 


been 


poses, or objectives 


tional consultants, will take steps similar to 
the following 

"Assistant Professor of Education, Washington Univer 
ity, St. Louis, Mo 


| a Reynolds * 


1. Make surveys of: (a) life needs of the 
community; (b) pupil status; (c) teacher 
preparation, experience, and ability; (d) pres- 
ent program of education; (e) school plant, 
equipment, curricular aids, and materials. 

2. Determine specific needs — plant, staff, 
finance, et 

3, Plan a program of public 
help bring needed changes 

4. Plan an in-service program for profes- 
sional and nonprofessional staff 

5. Secure needed materials to implement 
the program 

6. Evaluate the outcomes of 
ized program. 

If the administrator will do these things, 
he will bring about an efficient and effective 
program of education and will establish him- 
self as a capable school administrator. 


relations to 


the reorgan- 


Sharing Responsibility 

Know how to carry responsibility — and 
how to delegate it. The degree to which the 
school administrator can carry his responsi- 
bility establishes his professional ceiling. He 
is the one who must follow his own 
judgment, determine his own procedures, es- 
tablish his own working hours, and accept 
full responsibility for the results. He must 
decide what is to be done and who is to do it. 
This makes it mandatory that the administra- 
tor delegate responsibility for many things. 


person 


No one in a position as demanding as that 
of the school administrator can personally 
look after ail the many details — although 
some men do try. Expensive time spent on 


details is poor economy and will cost 
the administrator his efficiency and then his 
position. His job is an executive one, not a 
clerical one. Less expensive help can and 
should carry many delegated responsibilities 

Know how to think —and how to find 
time to do it. The school administrator must 
base his upon a wide range of informa 
tion, He must be able to accept or reject this 
information on the basis of training, experi 
ence, and judgment. He must know when his 
decisions must be made hurriedly, when they 
should be deliberate, and when no decisions 
are Che last mentioned will safely 
solve themselves in a brief time. Problems in 
educational administration are frequently ditfi- 
cult and necessitate careful thought. They re- 
quire time that must not be given to petty 
matters, irrelevant details, or tasks that may 
be delegated. The successful administrator 
will not always make the right decision, but 
if he knows how to think and how to find time 
to do it, he will likely have a satisfactory bat- 
ting average 


soon 


icts 


necessary 


The Magic Touch 
Know how to deal with people —and 


how to follow as well as lead. Unless the 
school administrator is adept in his relation- 


ship with others, he is doomed to failure. T« 
understand others requires first that one un- 
derstand himself. This is not an easy assign- 
ment. Unless one has a thorough knowledge 
of his official position, his personal strength 
and weaknesses, his duties and responsibilities 
and the extent of his authority, he will be un- 
able to either give or take guidance. His atti- 
tude toward board members, assistants 
all others with whom he is associated will in 
fluence his work. Unless he is considerate of 
others, sympathetic and understanding of their 
problems, interested in their accomplishments 
and appreciative of their loyalty and co-opera 
tion, he will not measure up as a school ad- 
ministrator. A realization that the 
and failures of colleagues is partially due to 
his efforts should make the administrator 
ing and anxious to render every possible ass'st 
ance to others. A recognition of human values 
and the practice of good human relationships 
will do much to pave a smooth path and lead 
to successful tenure 

Know how to stay healthy, physically 
and mentally—and how to keep others 
healthy. Just as it is a prime responsibility 
of the teacher to protect the health and safety 
of her pupils, so it is the responsibility of the 
school administrator to protect the health of 
himself and others. Success is so vitally 
affected by health that it cannot safely be 
ignored, Many school administrators have mis- 
takenly tried to drive themselves beyond 
human endurance and discovered too late that 
it brought only grief and suffering. Physical 
and emotional strain lead to inability to do 
required work. Success cannot be 
through overwork. It is one thing to take 
job seriously and quite another to take oneselt 
seriously —-or perhaps not seriously enough 
The school administrator who excludes famil 
and social life or who fails to relax and 
a just portion of his time to recreation, w 
soon find the price he is paying is too great 
ind that his personal efficiency is rapidly de 
clining. One cannot “live his work” twenty-four 
hours each day and “live to work.” A checku] 
of the job and of himself is mandatory when 
one finds that physical and nervous energy is 
being expended too rapidly. The 
administrator is able to carry his load and to 
share it with others 


and 


successes 


i¢ hie ed 





successful 


Keeping the Machinery Running 


Know how to do the job—and how to 
make progress. Professional training and ex- 
perience must be geared to a program of action 
if a smooth functioning and efficient 
organization is to result. A knowledge of school 
finance, school law, techniques of supervision 
and other professional subjects is only a means 
to an end. Unless there is concrete evidence 
that the total school program is effectively 
achieving the purposes of education, the school 


school 


Concluded on page 99) 
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The Preplannng Suri ey: 






A NEW APPROACH TO SCHOOL DESIGN 
Roland W. Sellew and Carleton B. 


the 


In 
modern secondary school, the services of 
an adviser or consultant frequently are 
employed. The title of Educational Con- 
sultant has come to be generally definitive 
of specialists rendering such services, which 
have an increasingly important function. 


initial phases of planning a 


Unfortunately, however, the reports of 
consultants, intended to be a guide both 
to the school administrator in the formula- 
tion of his contribution to the planning 
and to the architect in carrying out his 
functions, frequently leave a good deal to 
be desired. The first purpose, that of expert 
advice to the local school authorities, is 
usually accomplished by the consultant 
in a most helpful manner. All too often, 
however, these reports and surveys are 
phrased in ambiguous language so as to be 
of little assistance to the architect. 


Development of Technique 

The coauthors of this series of articles 
have had experience in working from and 
with such reports and, in recent years, in 
the preparation of such surveys. For nearly 
thirty years Mr. Sellew has specialized in 
the school planning field and well over 
one hundred educational buildings have 
been erected from his plans. In addition, 
he has completed most of the require- 
ments for a master’s degree in education 
and has taught for several years in mathe- 
matics and the sciences. Mr. Ryder has 
been associated in this work for the past 
seven years and is responsible for the 
development of a new approach to the 
subject of preplanning surveys. Prior to 
his entry into this field, Mr. Ryder had 
extensive experience in industrial and ar- 
chitectural design, in the preparation of 
preplanning layouts for many types of 
buildings, and in other types of related 
work. Through these combined resources, 
a factual and definitive preplanning tech- 
nique has been developed. The resulting 
report and analysis of the desired and 
features to be included in a 
modern secondary school plant is, as will 
be seen from subsequent portions of these 


essential 


articles, of immediate and concrete assist- 
ance to the architect. This form of survey 
is devoid of pedantry and confines itself 
to the efficient solution of the problem 
at hand; namely, the creation of a modern 


school building, fitted to the needs of 
} " il Pla ( Dee k Cor 
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the educational program which it is in- 
tended to house. Where the provisions of 
state laws are involved, particularly such 
as relate to state grants or other financial 
aid to capital outlay of a school, due 
consideration is given to them in the details 
of the survey findings. 

Whenever the services of a preplanning 
consultant are to be engaged, he should 
be retained at the earliest possible time. 
This principle applies equally well to the 
selection of the architect, since both the 
consultant and the architect can and 
should of assistance, and their tasks 
are simplified by a familiarity with the 
over-all problem from its inception. This 
5 articles will not be confined to 
the description of the elements of a pre- 
planning survey alone, but will endeavor to 
trace all of the major steps in a secondary 
school building program. Before a discus- 
sion of the details of this particular survey 
technique, the following principal phases 
and aspects of high school planning will 
be considered. 


be 


series of 


Basic Factors 

The need for a new secondary school, 
barring just replacement of an obsolete 
building, generally derives from an_ in 
creased or an anticipated increase in school 
enrollment however. the need 
for enriched curricula also is a factor. Con- 
sequently, the first item in what will be 
termed “basic data” is that of the student 
load, which must be projected as far as prac 
ticable into the future as available statistics 
will allow. The enrollment, both present 
and projected, is thus the first item to be 
considered. Next will logically come the 
matter of school organization — whether 
this is to be 8-4, 6-6, some other 
grouping. This problem involves some 
long-range thinking to whether the 
organizational plan presently in effect is 
likely to be changed during the early life 
of the proposed structure. For example. 
in the near future, a six-year high school 
will be needed. At the same time, it may 
be readily apparent that within a compara 
tively few vears, the proposed building will 
have to be high 
with a demand at for one 
more strategically located junior high 
schools. It can be seen, therefore, that 
future needs may vitally affect actual plan 
ning, if costly remodeling is to be avoided 
\ third basic element is the equipment to 


Sometimes, 


6-3-3, o1 


as 


senior school 


that time 


used as a 


or 


Ryder* 


be included in the building immediately 
after construction as well as implementa- 
tion of the curricula in the forseeable 
future. By and large, the structure should 
be planned to provide the greatest flexi- 
bility feasible and with the minimum of 
structural changes. 


How Factors Affect Planning 

The fourth basic factor is the geographic 
distribution of the student body. Statistics 
must be developed indicating present dis- 
tribution of the student body, modified 
by trends shown in several preceding 
years, and then projected as accurately as 
possible into the years to come. Each of 
these four basic elements will be discussed 
in relation to their effect upon the pre- 
planning and ultimate final planning of 
the school. All of them must be considered 
carefully and their combined implications 
must be set forth precisely and clearly for 
the guidance of the architect to enable him 
to carry out his work most intelligently. 
Abstractions and generalities will not suf- 
fice; conclusions must take the form of a 
definite estimate of requirements, presented 
in clear and untechnical language. When 
adequate consideration has been given to 
the first and last the basic elements 
mentioned above, a goodly part of the 
groundwork for site selection will have 
been accomplished. In any event, the the 
oretically ideal location can be rather well 
pinpointed on a map of the area or com- 
munity to be served. Unfortunately, in but 
a few actual cases, site selection and acqui- 
sition is not quite that simple. When the 
problem of site is we will 
examine other factors affecting the final 
choice, including of availability 
and Other features, such as 
size, topography, drainage, 
teristics. and the proximity 
utilities will be elaborated upon 


of 


discussed, 


course, 
cost access, 
charac 

public 


soil 


of 


Selecting the Architect 

\t this point it may be appropriate to 
urge that the architect be selected, when- 
ever possible, before a final decision on the 
site is made. He and his engineering staff, 
or engineering talent employed by him, 
will be able to contribute to the evalua- 
tion of the physical characteristics of the 
land, in so far as they will influence build- 
ing design and costs. Also, the consultant 
who is to prepare the preplanning survey 
should, in any event, have been called in 
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long before a final commitment has been 
made as to site. 


Consulting the Community 


Too often, high school planning and con- 
struction is initiated and completed with 
little or no benefit from the ideas and 
advice of the public at large. Properly en- 
couraged, developed, and evaluated, many 
worth-while suggestions can be elicited. A 
competent consultant can be of real aid 
in this phase and several helpful sugges 
tions will be offered. These will include a 
survey of local manufacturers, merchants, 
business and professional men, and other 
potential employers of high school gradu- 
ates, to obtain their views on additions 
and changes necessary in the school cur- 
riculum. Further, an efficient school will 
reach beyond its immediate responsibilities 
to the students. The school of today 
and this frequently applies to elementary 
schools also-—-is a civic and community 
center. Its full and efficient service as far 
as this function is concerned, will be either 
enhanced or nullified by the physical facili- 
ties designed and built into the plant and 
its surroundings. Local civic organizations 
and clubs. both of adult and younger age 
groups, can and should be heard from. A 


Highland Park Meets- 





suggested and effective means of gathering, 
consolidating, and weighing these some- 
times overlooked contributions will be 
described. 

Two other fertile sources of preplanning 
are available: the teaching staff and the 
students. It is doubtful, to be sure, whether 
teachers are ever really overlooked. How- 
ever, it frequently happens that the actual 
working drawings and specifications are 
well along toward completion before indi- 
vidual teachers and department heads are 
called in to review and comment on them. 
At this time the plans are pretty well 
“frozen” and the net result can only be a 
contribution to minor details. This is not 
a criticism, but merely a statement of fact. 
The teacher is not an architect and he or 
she may take for granted that the new 
school will have certain features that may 
not even be included in the plans. Some- 
times teachers experience difficulty in get- 
ting their ideas “across” to the architect, 
with the result that they contribute less 
to the planning than should be the case. 
But a means can be devised to catalyze the 
detailed and specific suggestions of the 
faculty and department heads. One such 
suggested and effective method will be 
presented. The matter of student partici- 


pation is a similar problem and will be 
touched upon. The principles of gathering 
data from these two sources are closely 


allied. 


The Next Step 

Having now gathered a _ considerable 
amount of data, the next step is consolidat- 
ing and codifying it into language, sche- 
matic arrangement, and _ space-allocating 
plans which will be helpful to the architect 
Included in this fund of data will be 
instances of seemingly or actually opposed 
lines of thought. All of this material must 
be pulled together and from it must be 
developed the conclusions of the pre- 
planning report or survey. The adminis- 
trative head of the local school system and 
his immediate staff must help in this task, 
but his work will be facilitated and his 
time conserved with the help of a pre- 
planning consultant. The latter should be 
qualified in talking the ‘“schoolman’s 
language” and, at the same time, be able 
to develop a report that will be of service 
to the architect. The details of such a 
report will be described and actual ex- 
amples given. 


(To be continued) 


Some Problems of a Superintendent 


and His Boarc 


1 have searched diligently among the books 
and periodicals for a few simple answers to 
some board problems which trouble me 
Evidently these problems are unique to me 
Nonetheless. they will be stated with sugges- 
tions for solution, in the hope that some re 
search may presently show up which will shed 
a little light on an intelligent approach 


All Together Now! 


First, what means have been devised to get 
board members to talk one at a time, that is 
when there are three or more present. With 
some effort, a superintendent may be able to 
digest the pith of ¢wo persons speaking at the 
same time. Obviously, there are certain in 
herent dangers in this aural duality, such as 
when he is asked, “Do you want a vacation?’ 
and “Is your salary satisfactory?” and the 
superintendent inadvertently answers “Yes” to 
both questions 

However, though a person may become 
tolerably adept at listening to two people at 
the same time, his mental processes will be 
jammed by the insertion of a third or fourth 
A quite human reaction is to shout “Pipe 
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down!”” One of the first principles of board 
relations that I learned, however, was that a 
superintendent does not carelessly toss around 
very many “Pipe downs” to a board. Aloud, 
that is 














Several elementary sorts of solutions have 
presented themselves. One could, one supposes, 
supply each member with adhesive tape, to 
be removed from the oral cavity only by per- 
mission of the board president. In defense of 
the board members, however, some cloture 
procedure would have to be imposed upon 
the superintendent 

Another thought has been assignment of 
speaking numbers. Although this has about it 
something of the aura of a barber shop, it 
nonetheless provides shyer board members 
with an opportunity for self-expression. But 
close examination of this system reveals po- 
tential hazards. While one member is speak- 
ing, time is afforded the remaining members an 
opportunity for calm reflection, which might 
possibly result in too many of the superin- 
tendent’s recommendations being tabled for 
further study. 

The tendency of all board members to speak 
at once is clearly understandable and deserves 
the sympathy of all sympathetic schoolmen 
Meeting only at stated intervals, it is to be 
expected that members should want to have 
something to say about what the superin- 
tendent is saying every day of the week. None- 
theless, orderly and logical action would seem 
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to dictate that something should be done 
about this problem, and it is suggested that 
this be the subject of research for some as- 
piring M. A. candidate in school administra- 
tion. 


How Hew to the Line 


Next, and closely akin, the writer should 
like to share data with experienced prac- 
titioners on methods employed to keep board 
members discussing educational or related 
subjects. Up until the scheduled hour of the 
board meeting, there is nothing particularly 
harmful about an exchange of golf scores and 
innocuous anecdotes. The danger arises when 
members begin to confuse stock quotations 
with intelligence quotients, or the federal and 
school budgets. This tendency to mix club 
room and professional jargon must certainly 
have a deleterious effect upon educational 
policy. 

If something is not done, we may shortly be 
speaking in terms of classroom par, academic 
bears and bulls, the Office of Grade Control, 
and curricular politics. Any day now, the 
board clerk may come up with the following 
recorded minute: “Moved by Mr. Phillips, 
seconded by Mrs. McCord, that due to the 
heavy influx of D.P.’s from foreign districts, 
that a Customs Detail herewith be established 
to screen all undesirable alien pupils for de- 
portation to the neighboring community. 
Score: two hits, three errors. Motion 
smashed!” 

This account is probably without founda- 
tion, but it is reported that one board in- 
stalled a blinker light for the efficient conduct 
of meetings. When the light was green, nothing 
but matters of education could be discussed 
by any member under penalty of impeachment. 
Yellow was a signal to light up cigars, drink 
cokes, or do chin ups. Red signaled interrup- 
tion of work to allow time for exchange of 
the monthly accumulation of puns and quips 
or a walk around the block. 

Since no one has devised a means of break- 
ing the insidious American habit of making a 
social gathering out of every business meeting, 
perhaps it is best to accept the inevitable and 
schedule all board meetings one hour earlier. 


Selection of an Agenda 


How does one go about determining what 
things should be taken to the board of edu- 
cation for discussion and decision, and which 
things should be handled by the superin- 
tendent himself? Most authorities seem to 
agree that the board is a policy making group, 
and the superintendent is employed to admin- 
ister that policy. I have implemented this 
generalization with a rule-of-thumb judgment 
to take to the board any problem which gives 
indication of being too hot to handle myself 
My problem, however, is to determine which 
actions will pass by with as little attention as 
turning the monthly calendar and which ones 
will burst into cyclonic notoriety. 

For instance, a mother comes into the 
superintendent's office with a request to admit 
her precocious, underaged child into school. 
With the charms of a Hindoo swami, he con- 
vinces, or at least pacifies, his visitor with 
evidence of her good fortune in having a child 
among the oldest instead of the youngest of 
the group. This happens ten or twenty times, 
with ten or twenty parents, and all goes 
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quietly and well. Then the superintendent is 
suddenly confronted with a board query as to 
why he should have been such a wooden- 
brained knuckle head as to throw Mrs. Hop- 
scotch unceremoniously out the office door. 

Naturally, the superintendent at first con- 
fuses Mrs. Hopscotch with Mrs. Scetchbroth, 
who left under somewhat heated circum- 
stances when he declined to receive with bub- 
bling enthusiasm her proposal to conduct a 
school-wide contest to promote interest in 
National Butterfly Week. In view of Mrs 
Scotchbroth’s avid interest in butterflies and 
her apparent determination not to be thwarted 
by any insignificant superintendent, he takes 
care to include on the board's agenda a review 
of policy relative to contests. Much to his 
consternation, the board considers the contest 
issue well settled and is inclined to view the 
situation of insects generally as quite unworthy 
of its attention. On the other hand, there is 
a complete loss of memory about policy on 
admissions, and in addition to recommending 
a comprehensive study on the matter, there 
is an implied hint that perhaps the superin- 
tendent should develop a greater degree of 
tact. 

This selection of material for board review 
is no laughing matter. If one takes all mat- 
ters that come across the superintendent's 
desk to the board of education, the board 
might well dispense with the superintendent, 
at considerable economy in school operation, 
and they themselves sit in continuous session. 
Sure enough, however, the item that the super- 
intendent decides to handle himself is the very 
one that becomes controversial and arouses 
the suspicion of the board, because of his 
neglect in reporting, that the superintendent 
regards all board members as slightly more 
than necessary evils. 

Several remedies for this situation have 
been tried, though none have met with any 
marked success. One system is to allow an 
indeterminate amount of time during each 
meeting for a report on sundry and inconse- 
quential occurrences of the weeks past. The 
objection is that it tends to give credence to 
the widely lurking suspicion on the part of 
board members that the superintendent is a 
feather brain, who might better spend his time 
helping the custodians wash windows. 

Another remedy is to list in one, two, three 
order every conceivable item of administration 
so that no possible subject could be over- 
looked. This, incidentally, has advantages dis- 
tinct and apart from its intended purpose. By 
listing toward the beginning those items of a 
highly controversial and somewhat indefensible 
nature, the board is discouraged from under- 
taking too careful scrutiny in fear of prolong 








ing the meeting well beyond the following 
morning's breakfast hour. 

Also, it is possible to select agenda items 
on an eeny, meny, miney, mo basis. While 
this system is about as successful as any other, 
it is a poor example to set for those of the 
teaching staff who grade papers by throwing 
them on the stair steps. 

Since this business of selection is a matter 
for experienced schoolmen, it can hardly be 
recommended for a thesis subject in school 
administration. It deserves the weightier 
consideration of a foundation grant or the 
concerted study of retired professors of school 
administration 


First Things First 

My final problem, succinctly stated, is this 
how to keep the board’s collective eve on the 
doughnut and off of the hole. I'm only a mere 
slip of a boy forty years old, but it has been 
my observation that given two items of con- 
sideration, the purchase of a ten acre plot of 
ground or a new sliding board, it is the latter 
which gets the lion’s share of discussion. Or 
take the matter of curriculum: an entirely 
new language arts program may be approved 
with only a nod and a grunt, whereas an en- 
tire session may be devoted to the adoption of 
a new spelling book. 

Of course neither sliding boards nor spell- 
ing books ought to be in any way slighted. 
It is a little disturbing, however, to see any 
action of moment taken without proper and 
due consideration of all meritorious facets. 
“You've studied this, haven't you, Mr. Super- 
intendent?” Or, “This meets with your ap- 
proval, right?” 

Now if you answer “No,” that you haven't 
studied it thoroughly, then how do you meet 
the onslaught of uplifted eyebrows? On the 
other hand, to say “Yes” is to take upon your 
own shoulders responsibility out of all propor- 
tion to your comparative prestige and 
importance. 

Again, no happy solution to this questionable 
state of affairs is easily offered. If the writer 
had a solution, either to this or any of the 
other problems herein stated, he should make 
application to the nearest university for a 
full professorship, Or better yet, run for sena- 
tor. But as a more or less conscientious per- 
son, with a tendency to conduct office after 
retiring for the night, one can’t help being 
impressed by the insoluable nature of these 
problems. 

The doughnut vs. the hole issue arises to 
plague every superintendent somewhere in his 
career. Indeed, there are superintendents who 
become so fitfully engrossed in the atmospheric 
vacuity of the hole that they seldom if ever 
find occasion to chew upon the weightier meat 
of the doughnut. Sometimes superintendents 
are wont to become so involved in the purchase 
of graph paper and floor wax that they come 
to look upon education of children as the 
business of parents, police, and summer camp 
counselors. I personally know of no superin- 
tendents of this sort. These are only grapevine 
reports, which no doubt have been insidiously 
planted by certain subversive elements of our 
society. 

Nay, all superintendents that I have known 
have partaken so generously of the doughnut 
that they have practically nothing left but 
the hole. That is to say, they have acquired a 


(Concluded on page 99) 





































A School Board Chairman Looks at 








As the wheels of progress turn ever more 
rapidly, business, be it large or small, has 
come to the realization that good relations 
with the public at large 


customers ire essential Our complex mode 


in other words its 


of life makes more and more demands upon 
everyone who deals with the public. More 
and more large businesses and even many 
small firms have learned that it pays big 
dividends to engage a so-called public relations 
consultant or expert who has been schooled in 
the use of right as against wrong methods of 
“handling” its public 

There are certain stores, hotels, restaurant: 
and companies with whom we like to do busi 
ness. Why? Because we, the customers or the 
public, if you please, are made to feel that 
we are important to the success of that par 
ticular store, hotel, restaurant, or company 
Someone, somewhere, in those organizations 
has had the foresight to understand and to 
believe that far better and greater icceptance 
of that company’s goods or services could be 
brought about by good public relations. We 
all like to do business with those in whom 
we have confidence and who treat us as we 
like to be treated 


Public Relations in Business 

If it is essential to the success of a busi 
ness venture to have good public relations, 
it is just as essential that there be good 
personal and personnel relations within the 
organization itself. Again, we know that more 
and more businesses are employing experts 
whose job it is to see that pleasant, satis- 
factory, and harmonious labor or personal 
relations with management exist 

Many times businesses encounter difficul 
ties in attempting to create and maintain 
such a relationship. Cries of paternalism and 
even selfishness are raised—-more through 
ignorance than by reason of fact. In other 
words, a working relationship based on simple 
confidence between men rather than any 
formal code of business ethics is the prere- 
quisite to success in this field of basic human 
relationships and understanding between em 
ployer and employee 


Board and Teacher Relationships 

Boards of education do not deal with the 
public by selling a tangible commodity which 
can be seen, measured, or weighed. But 
boards of education do deal with the most 
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precious commodity in our American way of 
life——namely, the children of America. The 
coming generation in communities through 
out our country is entitled to the best teach- 
ing that can be obtained. The responsibility 
of the local board of education is to set the 
highest standards for its professional staff 
But that alone is not enough. There must be 
i full, complete, and harmonious relationship 
vetween the board and its staff of teachers, 
if there are to be the maximum results in the 


way of community pride in and support of 
its schools 

The board of education must never over- 
look or forget its obligations to its customers 
or its public, which in reality is the com- 
munity itself. A good school system has the 
endorsement and confidence of its citizens 
parent-teacher groups, and above all, the par 
ents of the children. The teaching and super 
visory staffs have a great deal to do with 
the proper public relations and the interpre 
tation of board policies. However, using the 
same analogy as in business, it can be shown 
readily that good relations between the local 
board of education and its teachers will assure 
good public relations 

When the writer became a member of the 
Wethersfield school board, there was a strained 
and uneasy relationship between the board 
ind our staff. The latter was hesitant in ap- 
proaching the board or any of its members 
An attorney had been engaged to represent 
the teachers in any and all dealings, whether 
it was the question of salaries, professional 
status, or other matters. Thus one might say 
that, although there was no open distrust, 
there certainly was no close or harmonious 
relationship 


The First Step 

Such a situation, in the light of what has 
been said above, does not breed confidence 
Consequently, one of the first things we did 
was to take a realistic approach to the situa- 
tion and perform a major operation. Our 
board authorized the chairman to appoint a 
liaison committee, consisting of three mem- 
bers of the board, charged with the responsi- 
bility of creating good personnel relations 
with our staff. The committee immediately 
went to work. It met with the officers of the 
leachers’ League and outlined several propos 
ils for bringing about a better understanding 
ind closer relationship all around. Shortly 
thereafter, the Teachers’ League also ap- 
pointed.a similar liaison committee to repre 


ations ups 


sent it, and its attorney was no_ longer 
necessary. 

The two liaison committees met for dinner 
i few days thereafter. Over a leisurely meal 
and in an unhurried atmosphere, we discussed 
our problems frankly and without reserva- 
tions. The meeting resulted in a complete 
restoration of confidence. But that was only 
the initial step. More meetings were held 
all of them dinner meetings similar to the 
first. Before many months had passed, it was 
evident that there was a completely changed 
attitude on the part of all concerned. As 
Benjamin Franklin is reported to have said 
“T cannot dislike anyone that I really know 

When it came time to discuss salaries for 
the coming year, there was no hesitancy on 
the part of anyone — board member or teach- 
er—to discuss what could and should be 
done. The teachers group was invited to a full 
meeting of the school board 


Committees Function Smoothly 

And so it has been since that memorable 
date several years ago. Our two joint com 
mittees are functioning smoothly and most 
understandingly. What has been accomplished? 
Plenty! The morale of the entire Wethersfield 
School Department, from the board to the 
superintendent to the professional staff and 
all employees. is “tops.” The board holds a get- 
together party with the teachers every Sep 
tember just after the opening of school. It is 
more like a reunion than anything else. New 
teachers are introduced and acquainted with 
the philosophy of the department. After a 
meal (you see we are strong for food), an 
entertainment or military whist follows. In 
the spring before school closes for the summer 
vacation we usually have another joint party 

To show how pleasant and cordial are the 
relationships today, the Teachers’ League in- 
vited the entire board and their wives to be 
its guests at its midwinter dinner meeting 
and entertainment. Good personal relations 
are evident on all sides. Teachers come to 
board meetings in the spirit of friendship 
rather than fear 

And what about the public relations angle? 
Needless to add, the attitude of the teachers 
ind the staff has been reflected in a warm 
friendly and happy atmosphere in our school 
family. We are justly proud of our profes 
sional, clerical, and custodial staffs. They are 
indeed real assets in our community life. That 
explains why our town is a good community 
from the standpoint of its public schools 
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This is the second of two articles dealing with 
the practices followed in 14 of the largest 
(mostly unified) California school districts in 
assigning secretaries and clerks to their schools 
in 1951-52. The first article dealt primarily with 
selection, positions, salaries, and other benefits. 
This second article will deal more specifically 
with the question of how school districts de- 
termine the number of clerks and secretaries 
who are to be assigned to a particular school 
attendance unit. 


Basis of Allocation 

It is admitted that direct comparison 
of data collected through questionnaires 
dealing with the basis of allocation of 
clerical personnel to schools is rather diffi- 
cult: other related factors must be kept 
in mind simultaneously in order to obtain 
an even approximately accurate compara- 
tive picture. It is for this reason that in 
the preceding article the working condi- 
tions and qualifications of school clerks and 
secretaries were analyzed and compared. 
This article will present some of the high 
lights of various allocation methods in cur- 
rent use, followed by a discussion of other 
factors which tend to increase or decrease 
the amount of work that needs to be done 
by clerical employees. 


Enrollment Decides 

Generally speaking, student enrollment 
is the key factor for allocating clerical 
personnel to schools. Some school systems 
have standard allotments, somewhat like 
“package deals,” for certain size ranges 
of schools. In determining the size of the 
student enrollment, the preceding year’s 
figures are commonly used. While most 
districts do not allow current adjustments 
over the last year’s enrollment, or are 
silent in the matter, three of the largest 
systems sometimes do make allowances for 
major shifts in population or the extra 
work involved in opening a new school. 
In addition, school districts may provide 
additional clerks to schools approaching 
the point where they would become eligible 
for added help; also in emergencies, for 
special projects, and in other unusual cir- 
cumstances. The budget of the Los Angeles 
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city schools provided a number of positions 
for just such contingencies. Extra help may 
be assigned for 30-60 days, one semester, 
one year, or for an indefinite period of 
time. The compensation is ordinarily the 
same as for regular permanent personnel. 
Authorization usually has to be obtained 
from the division head, the business office, 
or the superintendent’s office. Need for 
additional clerical service is reported to 
exist less frequently in the junior and 
senior high school than in the elementary 
school, probably due to more adequate 
staffing in the former and the greater popu- 
lation bulge in the latter. 


Elementary Schools 

On the elementary level, schools in 
which enrollment does not exceed either 
700, 750, or 900 students, one clerk or 
secretary is generally assigned. Sometimes, 
with smaller enrollments, half or three- 
quarter time employees are used, but the 
practice of hiring lower-paid full-time per- 
sonnel for the smaller elementary school 
is more common. 

There are notable exceptions. One school 
system allows three clerks or secretaries 
when the enroliment exceeds 647 students 
and four clerks when enrollment exceeds 
858. On the other hand, one district does 
not allow a second clerk until the enroll- 
ment goes beyond 1500. Almost all school 
systems have some standard allotment 
practice, which, in the simplest case, speci- 
fies merely “one clerk per elementary 
school,” which with given small enroll- 
ment conditions presents no further prob- 
lem, and in the more complicated cases 
results in some type of “assignment for- 
mula.” Some examples are given below 


District A 
1 clerk per elementary school 
(enrollment ranges from 275 to 
District B 
No. of Clerks 


Enrollment 


100—- 400 WA 
401— 850 1 
851-1350 i 
1351-1900 2 






















































District C 


Enrollment 
Under 300 


Clerical Staff Quota 
'4-time Secretary-Clerk 


300-- 349 5¢-time Secretary-Clerk 
450- 399 44-time Secretary-Clerk 
400- 599 1 Secretary-Clerk 


000- 699 1 Junior Secretary 

1 Junior Secretary 
1%4-time Junior Clerk 

1 Intermediate Secretary 
1 Junior Clerk 


700—- 999 


Over 1000 


~— — — 


District D 

Enrollment No. of Secretaries 
Below 150 No secretary 
150- 200 Y% secretary 


200-- 450 1 secretary rating Sec. I 

450- 750 1 secretary rating Sec. II 
1 secretary rating Sec. II 

750-1000 ) “4 y B 


| Y secretary rating Sec. I 


District E 


No. of Teachers No. of Clerks 
1 , 


Up to 10 , 
11 to 15 4 
16 to 25 1 
26 to 35 1 


Junior High Schools 


In junior high schools, standard allot- 
ments based on student enrollment are the 
most common practice, as in the elemen- 
tary schools. While some districts may 
assign a single clerk to a small junior high 
school, others assign at least 2 clerks or 
secretaries, and still others never assign 
less than 3'% or 4 clerks according to some 
“package plan” which includes a standard 
allotment cf secretaries and clerks with 
designated functions. Since there are fre- 
quently only one or two junior high schools 
in a system, even this plan is based essen- 
tially on enrollment. In most other cases, 
a fixed relationship between the number 
of clerks and the number of students is 
established. This practice is subject, how- 
ever, to great variation. In different school 
districts an enrollment of 599 students, 
for example, may call for 114, 2, or 3 
clerical employees; an enrollment of 999 
may allow 21%, 3, 31%, or even 4 clerical 
workers. Some examples of the assignment 
formulas will be found on the next page 
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District F 
(Only two junior high schools 
of approximately same size) 
Standard Allotment 

full-time Secretary in each Jr. H. S 
full-time Clerk for attendance records 
full-time Secretary for extra activities 
half-time Library Clerk 


District G 


Enrollment No. of Clerks 
100- 400 1 
401— 650 1! 
651- 950 2 
951-1250 2% 
1251-1550 3 


District H 


Enrollment No. of Secretaries 
Under 300 1 
300—- 425 ly, 
425— 525 2 
525— 765 ; 
765-1000 4 
Over 1000 


(Determined jointly by principal and 
superintendent) 


District J 

Clerical Staff Quota 
1 Junior Secretary 
1 Intermediate Clerk 
1 Junior Secretary 
2 Intermediate Clerks 
1 Intermediate Secretary 
1 Junior Financial Clerk 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Enrollment 
Under 500 


500-- 999 
1000-1699 


Attendance Clerk 
Intermediate Clerk (Lib.) 
Secretary 
Junior Financial Clerk 
Attendance Clerk 

2 Intermediate Clerks 
(one for Library) 


Over 1700 


Senior High Schools 

On the senior high school level the pic- 
ture is essentially the same as in the junior 
high schools, except that since in many 
districts only one high school is involved, 
it becomes even more difficult to speak of 
any definite assignment basis. Clerical 
workers have been assigned as needed, and 
the current assignment pattern has become 
“the basis.” Six of the largest of the 16 
school districts employ an established re- 
lationship between the number of students 
enrolled in a high school and the number 
of clerks assigned. Most of the others, with 
only a single high school, use a “package 
deal” clerical assignment plan or state that 
the superintendent or business managet 
determines clerical allotment with the ad- 
vice of the principal. Typical assignment 
formulas follow. 


District K 


Enrollment No. of Clerks 


100- 300 1 
301-- 500 1% 
SO1— 700 2 
701- 900 1 
901-1100 


District L 

Clerical Staff Quota 
1 full-time Secretary 
2 Clerks 
1 full-time Secretary 
4 Clerks 
1 full-time Secretary 
6 Clerks 


Enroilment 
Under 1000 


1000-2500 


Over 2500 


District M 


Clerical Staff Quota 

1 12-month employee 
1 School-Term Clerk 
2 12-month employees 
plus for every additional 500 
and/or major fraction of 500 
pupils add one more School 
Term Clerk, plus, in any case, 
1 Bookkeeper and 
1 School Term Clerk for the 

Vice-Principals 


Enrollment 
750-1000 


Over 1000 


District N 
Clerical Staff Quota 

1- 499 1 Junior Secretary 
Intermediate Clerk 
Junior Secretary 
Intermediate Clerks 
Intermediate Secretary 
Junior Financial Clerk 
Clerk (Attendance) 
Intermediate Clerk (Lib.) 
Secretary 
Junior Financial Clerk 
Clerk (Attendance) 
Intermediate Clerks 
(one for Library) 
Senior Secretary 
Financial Clerk 
Senior Clerks (one for Boys’ 
and one for Girls’ attend- 
ance) 
1 Intermediate Clerk (Lib.) 
1 Junior Clerk (PBX) 
Add 1 Senior Credits Clerk 

(Registrar) 
Add 1 Junior Secretary 

(to Vice-Principal) 


Enrollment 


500—- 749 


750- 999 


1000-1249 


ee a ee ee | 


tw 


1250-1499 


1500 - 2006 


Over 2000 


Special Tasks 

Some variation in the number of cleri- 
cal workers required is undoubtedly based 
on the nature of the duties performed. 
Most schools do not allow extra clerical 
help to schools operating a school cafeteria, 
regardless of whether all or only some of 
their schools operate them. This only 
means, however, in many instances, that 
provisions for keeping cafeteria records is 
already made in the clerical assignment 
formula. Where there is only one school 
involved, or either all of the schools or 
none maintain cafeterias, this question be- 
comes meaningless. 

On the elementary level, most replies 
agreed that administrative and other cer- 
tificated personnel did very little or no 
clerical or secretarial work. This was es- 
sentially true also for the junior and senior 
high schools, except in some cases where 
it was reported that vice-principals, coun- 
selors, or teachers were doing some such 
work.* Programming of teachers and stu- 
dents and correcting of tests of various 


types is not done by clerical personnel. 
Basic attendance records on the elemen- 
tary level are kept by teachers in most 
cases but clerks may assist; the latter also 
prepare the monthly summary report. On 
the secondary levels, attendance record 
keeping is usually under the joint juris- 
diction of counselors and attendance clerks. 

In the elementary schools, only two dis- 
tricts reported that teachers do their du- 
plication work without assistance. Four 
reported that their clerks took complete 
charge of these matters. The others dis- 
closed that teachers do their own dupli- 
cation work but they receive more or less 
help from the clerical staff, as their time 
permits. In the junior high schools, the 
situation is similar. In the senior high 
schools teachers prepare and produce their 
own duplicated materials only in unusual 
cases. Clerks or office practice (commer- 
cial) students do most of the duplication 
work which serves instructional purposes. 


Recording Grades 


In the elementary schools, teachers re- 
cord semester grades in most cases, but 
in some instances clerical personnel either 
takes over completely or assists in this 
task. On the junior high school level, 
recording of semester grades is about 
evenly divided among teachers alone, 
clerks alone, and teachers assisted by 
clerks. In the senior high schools the task 
is usually shared by teachers or counselors 
and clerks; in a few cases the clerks take 
over completely. 

Only two school districts report that 
student activity fund records were kept 
in the central business office and only one 
maintains senior high school student ac- 
tivity records there. All others keep these 
records in the school to which they pertain. 

On the junior high school level, rela- 
tively few students are employed to do 
clerical work for the school, however, all 
but one of the school districts report that 
students render some clerical service to 
the senior high schools. Such work is 
usually done for the experience it affords 
the students and school credit is given. 
In some instances the students are paid. 
The duties performed are mostly of a sim- 
ple clerical nature, performed in the vari- 
ous administrative offices, the library, the 
cafeteria, at the switchboard, and so on. 
The extent of such help varies greatly 
from school to school, even within the same 
system. Frequently students in “office prac- 
tice’ classes perform numerous clerical 
tasks for the school in connection with 
their commercial program. 


Conclusions 
Formulas for allocation of secretarial 
and clerical personnel, when more than 
*It should be noted, however, that: (1) all replies were 


obtained from the central business offices of school dis- 
tricts, and (2) there is no general agreement as to what 


constitutes ‘‘clerical or secretarial work.” Is correcting 
“objective-type’’ examinations, for example, or keeping 
records of attendance, a clerical or a teaching task 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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PLAN WITHDRAWN 


Supt. Alexander Stoddard has withdrawn his 
plan for training 90 additional teachers for the 
Los Angeles schools, under a plan originated by 
himself and for which he obtained a grant of 
$335,000 from the Ford Foundation. The plan 
had been accepted by the Los Angeles board of 
education earlier in the year but soon became 
the subject of a campaign of opposition led by 
the Los Angeles Herald and Express and sup- 
ported by local groups who have fought various 
instructional projects, particularly UNESCO, The 
Los Angeles schools are confronted with growing 
shortages of teachers to instruct the 10,000 new 
pupils who are being admitted each year 


MODERNIZE ACCOUNTING 


The New Orleans, La., public schools have 
completely mechanized the accounting system for 
recording the 15 million dollar annual receipts 
and expenditures. The revision of the system, 
which is the first in thirty years, was done by 
Chief Accountant Walter R. Lapatie, assisted by 
a certified public accountant, Dennis Barry, and 
directed by Harold T. Porter, school business 
manager. The new equipment has cost $20,000 


NEW BUDGETING METHOD 


The board of education of Fort Stockton, Tex., 
has utilized a new budget method, which worked 
out so well that the board members approved 
every item of the budget, prepared by Supt. J. 
G. Huckaby. 

Under the plan, the president divided the board 
members into committees. Each committee had 
the responsibility of talking with the heads of 
the various departments and discussing the pro- 
posed budget with them. In each case, the heads 
of the departments were able to convince the 
board members on their particular needs. In 
fact, the board members were willing to go 
all out in meeting the needs of the various de 
partments. The board raised some items on the 
superintendent’s budget 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


The public schools of Norfolk, Va., annually 
each summer operate professional workshops fot 
the in-service training of teachers and principals 
These workshops, sponsored by the State Univer 
sity and the Virginia State College, offer graduate 
and undergraduate credit for work satisfactorily 
completed 

At the annual, 5-day administrators’ confer 
ence, held in August, the principals, supervisors, 
and directors divided into four or five study 
groups to study major school problems of interest 
to the group. These groups will continue to mect 
on the first Wednesday morning of each month 
throughout the 1953-54 school year. They will 
study such aspects of the work as revising cumu 
lative records and report on pupil progress, meet- 
ing reading problems, encouraging parent partici 
pation in the work of the schools, preparing a 
handbook for administrators, and investigating 
policies and practices governing homework ot 
pupils 
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“FAIRER” STATE AID ASKED 
IN OHIO 


Backed by their boards of education, Ohio 
school administrators have waged a vigorous, but 
disheartening fight to get the legislature to dis 
tribute a “fairer” share of state funds to the 
public schools 

On June 28, the administrators, in an emer 
gency meeting, protested a Senate bill which 
would, if it became law, lift state-wide schoo! 
aid from the present $207,000,000 for the next 
two years, to $231,000,000. Downstate and small 
school districts would receive most of the $24 
000,000 increase 

Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer, of Cleveland, a 
leader in the battle, holds that the bill is untair, 
in that the per pupil subsidy would continu 
at the present rate, while the additional aid pay 
ment would go up from $125 to $140 for ele 
mentary pupils, and from $150 to $160 for high 
school students 


APPROVE 1953-54 BUILDI 
PROGRAM 


The Milwaukee board of school directors at 
Milwaukee, Wis., in February, 1954, adopted a 
report of the five-year building and sites com 
mission, outlining the need of $40,725,000 tor 
new schools and building sites 





To provide the necessary revenue to meet the 
increased cost of new buildings and repairs, the 
state legislature has amended the laws to permit 
the Milwaukee schools to increase their tax levy 
from 1 to 1.5 mills for repair purposes, and 
from 10 to 13.5 mills for the general education 
fund. It raised the limit on school bonds out 
standing from 1 to 2 per cent of the assessed 
valuation 

The building program of the schools has pet 
mitted the completion of three buildings, all ot 
which were occupied in September, 1952. In addi 
tion, three six-grade elementary schools, now 
under construction, will be occupied in 1953 and 
1954. Construction work will be started on a new 
senior high school, to house 1800 pupils, and to 
cost $4,500,000. Three additional buildings are 
still in the planning stage, including an elementary 
school, a junior high school, and a senior high 
school. 


CLASSES FOR CUSTODIANS 


Members of the Cleveland, Ohio, school board 
have decided to start classes for the men who 
take care of the school maintenance — the cus 
todians and their assistants. Night school traininy 
will upgrade skills of the present custodians and 
help ease a shortage of licensed stationary en 
gineers and firemen in Cleveland. Classes will 
start at the Cleveland Trade School in September 

Edmund F. Smircina, business manager of the 
Cleveland schools, said some enrollees will be 
taught to use floor-scrubbing machines and new 
maintenance equipment. Others will receive in 
struction to help them get state certification for 
the operation of boilers and heating plants. By 
enrolling 20 men a semester, Mr. Smircina hope 
eventually to qualify 50 assistant custodians for 


the engineer's license. He also wants to qualify 
50 school helpers as boiler firemen 

The school business chief will invite experi 
enced custodians to join the classes, which are 
voluntary. They will receive instruction in the 
care of asphalt tile and the operation of labor- 
saving machines in the school buildings 


LUFKIN’S 10 YEAR PLAN 


\ citizens’ advisory committee in Lufkin, Tex., 
recently completed a project of outlining the 
school needs in such an efficient manner that it 
amounted to a voluntary raise in tax values tor 
school purposes. The assessed valuations were 
increased 25 per cent in 1952 and 25 per cent 
again in 1953 for a total of 10 million dollars 

In November, 1952, the board conducted a 
successful bonding campaign which resulted in 
the approval of 1% million dollars for new 
school construction. A portion of the bonds will 
be used for a senior high school, construction 
to start in September, 1953. The board has out 
lined a ten-year building program to cost 2 mil 
lion dollars and the high school is designated as 
the first project 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 
CEASES 

rhe general education board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which has spent nearly $316,000,000 
in educational benefits of all kinds, will close up 
its affairs at the end of its 1952—53 fiscal year 

The board, which has given million-dollar 
grants-in-aid, mostly toward education in the 
South, has been active for 51 years. The an 
nouncement of the end of the board’s activity 
was made by President Dean Rusk. 

The work this year will embrace expenditures 
of the last $5,607,480 available in the fund. The 
board’s activities in the South have been carried 
out to develop university graduate centers, ad 
vance Negro education, improve undergraduate 
instruction in the low-income states, and advance 
training of personnel by 
icllowships 


scholarships and 


The establishment of school building divisions 
in the state education departments of the several 
southern states and the betterment of school plant 
planning have been among the minor benefactions 
of the board 


CO-OPERATIVE SALARY FIXING 


The Milwaukee County School Boards Associa 
tion, in co-operation with the County Teachers’ 
Association, has approved a new salary schedule 
for the county teachers who began teaching dur 
ing 1952-53 or after. The schedule is another step 
to provide transition to the new schedule. It is 
divided into four sections according to the pro 
fessional training of teachers. The schedule begins 
at $3,194 for nondegree teachers and goes to 
$3,994 for those holding a doctor’s degree. All 
teachers are allowed an increment of $150 per 
vear until the maximum base salary is reached 


WiutiaMm D. Soutmwortn 
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| “The American 
School Board Aournal 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Guest Editor 


NO BOOK BURNING IN 
AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


Ik THE proverbial visitor from Mars came 
to Washington today after reading great 
pronouncements by library associations, 
resolutions of educational associations, edi- 
torials on book burning, he would find it 
difficult to discover what it is all about. 
He would be surprised that all the talk 
and the threatening dangers are not in 
the United States at all. It has nothing 
to do with our libraries, our schools, or 
other educational instrumentalities in the 
United States. The discussion grows out 
of the existence of certain reading rooms 
which we maintain in foreign countries to 
give the people of these countries who visit 
them a worthy conception of American 
life, or, as the Congress of the United 
States said in the act declaring the policy 
and appropriating the money: 

The Congress hereby declares that the objec- 
tives of this Act are to enable the Government of 
the United States to promote a better under 
standing of the United States in other countries, 
and to increase mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people of 
other countries. Among the means to be used in 
achieving these objectives are an information serv- 
ice to disseminate abroad information about the 
United States, its people, and policies promulgated 
by the Congress, the President, the Secretary of 
State, and other responsible officials of Govern 


ment having to do with matters affecting foreign 
attairs 


Even the New York Times, which itself 
has added to the confusion of the issue, 
says editorially: 

It is unfortunate that President Eisenhower did 
not sooner inform himself as to what has been 
going on, so that the argument over Communist 
books in American libraries abroad could be 
placed in proper perspective. The way things have 
been allowed to develop there are probably many 
intelligent foreigners today who think the United 
States Government is engaged in a vast book 
burning campaign at home as well as abroad 
The facts, of course, are quite otherwise. (Italics 
ours.) 

This is not only true of many intelligent 
foreigners as the Times news columns well 
show, but it seemingly is the position of 
the professional leaders of America’s li- 
brary workers and teachers through the 
associations, at least. These American 
leaders know, first, that there is no “book 
burning” or anything like it; and they 
know too that at least in 99 and 44/100 
per cent of the United States no such con- 
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dition exists, either incipiently or actually. 

There is another paragraph in the Times 
editorial which is of special significance 
to school boards. The Times editorial con- 
tinues: 

The American people would not tolerate for one 
minute federal interference in domestic libraries 
As the Attorney General said a few days ago, 
nobody has the right to tell Americans what to 
read. The selection of books for public libraries 
is a local matter and when assaults on freedom to 
read are made by extremists, as they always have 
been and always will be, it is up to the local 
communities to provide the answer which in 
many places they have been doing with char 
acteristic Common sense 

These platitudinous statements are made 
at this time to show there is no real dan- 
ger or actual danger. They show that what 
is reported is not what is actually hap- 
pening. The real men and the real issues 
are presented in a papier-mdché world of 
synthetic men and synthetic issues. In the 
image of a famous recent book, we are 
dealing with “cardboard giants.” 

To the school board members who are 
readers of this magazine, there is no need 
to tell you that whatever is meant by 
“book burning” or “freedom of knowledge’”’ 
or “freedom of information,” there is no 
issue because there is no problem. School 
boards are even more secure, stable, and 
strong custodians of freedom of knowledge 
than public library boards. They have 
well-established legal positions, well sus- 
tained by the courts, and the history of 
American education is a tribute to their 
courage, common sense, and intelligence. 
We can readily give assurances to “intelli- 
gent foreigners” and to the naive Ameri- 
can readers who accept the “cardboard” 
world of the Washington reports that, in 
the local communities — East, West, North, 
and South, large and small, early American 
or later American — there is no book burn- 
ing in the United States, nor is there any 
real danger to intellectual freedom. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
BICENTENNIAL 1954 


KING’S COLLEGE was founded two hun- 
dred years ago in New York City in 1754, 
and was rechristened Columbia College 
after the Revolution. Throughout its his- 
tory Columbia University, its most inclu- 
sive title, has been an “institution main- 
tained and cherished from generation to 
generation for the advancement of the 
public good and the glory of almighty 
God.” 

During 1954, Columbia will celebrate its 
bicentennial anniversary by promoting on 
its own campus, and on the campuses of 
universities, in national libraries and 
archives in more than 33 countries a 


world-wide discussion of “Man’s Right to 
Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” 

This will be done by lectures, by con- 
ferences, by symposia, by publications, by 
special convocations, by exhibitions of 
books and manuscripts, by panels, and by 
the establishment of new university chairs 
or professorships. While the principal types 
of organizations in the present program 
are universities, there is no reason why 
teachers’ organizations should not partici- 
pate in this world-wide discussion. This is 
particularly fitting in view of Columbia's 
leadership in the field of pedagogy and 
particularly in school administration. This 
applies especially to the 1954 annual meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Associations and 
of the National Associations, both general 
in character like the National Education 
Association and the special groups of 
teachers. 

We do not think the use of the word 
right in “Man’s Right to Knowledge’ is 
entirely happy in the statement of the 
theme of this world-wide discussion. Man 

every individual man — is free to seek 
knowledge, to announce it when discov- 
ered, and to distribute it as he is able. 
These are of course, too, the main func- 
tions of universities, the search for, or ad- 
vancement of, knowledge, the preservation 
and the distribution of knowledge. What 
right have I to knowledge? Nobody can 
confer it or give it to me if they will! 
They may help me, using the midwife 
image of Socrates to bring it to life into 
the world, but I cannot go to teacher cr 
university and claim it as my right, i.e 
something others are bound to respect 
Being a spiritual thing it grows by partici- 
pation in it. It is not and cannot be ex- 
clusive. Tyranny or suppression cannot 
restrict it. Within the kingdom of my own 
mind, I am king. In the exploration and 
penetration of the terra incognito, we shall 
discover the knowledge, not claim it as a 
right, and it will be ours, if we are pre- 
pared, imaginative, ingenious, and _ intel 
lectually fertile. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, then President 
of Columbia University, in a letter to the 
universities of the world in May, 1950, 
stated the purpose appropriately: 

In considering what would be the most appro- 
priate theme for Columbia to emphasize in its 
celebration, the trustees aided by a committee 
representing the Faculties, Students, and Alumni, 
have agreed that there is one principle which all 
free universities unfailingly must defend. This is 
the ideal of full freedom of scholarly inquiry and 
expression (italics ours) the right of mankind to 
knowledge and the free use thereof 

For many centuries the civilized world has held 
that this principle is essential to human liberty, 
welfare, and progress. Unhappily now it is sub 
jected to serious and systematic attack in many 
lands. Our Trustees, accordingly, have concluded 
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that it would be appropriate to ask institutions 
of higher learning throughout the world to join 
in reaffirmations of their faith in the freedom of 
inquiry and expression, 

It is perhaps necessary to note in the 
light of the Intellectuals’ Manifesto in 
World Wax I, the action of the European 
Universities in World War II, that free- 
dom of inquiry and of speech must be pro- 
tected from the dangers from within, too, 
from le trahison des clercs —the treason 
of the intellectuals. We must keep in mind 
President Butler’s letter to the University 
of Leipzig in Nazi days. This is emphasized 
too by our fifth amendment teachers in 
the light of the statement of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 

Such a world-wide discussion free as the 
subject itself should do much for clarifi- 
cation of the many issues involved in man’s 
search for knowledge, its preservation and 
its widest distribution. It will be free of 
the synthetic issues as they are raised in 
the “hothouse” Washington and the liberal 
neurosis. It will be objective, and though 
impersonal it will be human. It will be 
warmly imaginative as well as coldly intel- 
lectual. It will in the language of Cas- 
sius J. Keyser of Columbia, be true of 
knowledge what he says of science. 

Not in the ground of need, not in bent and 
painful toil, but in the joyous mood of the 
Eternal Being, which is always young, science 
[knowledge] has her origin and root and her 
spirit which is the spirit of genius in moments of 
elevation, is but a sublimated form of play, the 
austere and lofty analogue of the kitten playing 
with the tangled skein or the Eaglet sporting with 
the mountain winds (Columbia Lectures on Sci- 
ence, Art, and Philosophy, 1907) 

Bacon’s conception of the ‘“Improve- 
ment of Man’s Estate” and Columbia’s 
“Advancement of the Public Good” are 
intimately related to the free use of knowl- 
edge. We live in the atomic age. Knowledge 
is used freely to make the most terrible 
instruments of destruction threatening 
even man’s own existence as Reason’s light 
goes out on the highways of the world. 
Our advancement of knowledge and its 
free use has apparently moved faster than 
our moral capacity to control it for the 
public good and the improvement of man’s 
estate. If this world-wide discussion is to 
be helpful this problem must be central in 
its discussion of the free use of knowledge. 


> 

NO OIL FUNDS TO SCHOOLS 

The compromise bill authorizing the develop- 
ment of mineral resources in the submerged lands 
of the outer continental shelf was submitted to 
President Eisenhower on July 31. All provisions 
earmarking for education the federal revenues 
from oil, gas, and sulphur, and estimated at 
billions of dollars, were removed from the bill 
in the House and accepted by the Senate. The 
measure authorizes no payments to the States 

Senator Hill, of Alabama, pointed out the need 
of devoting these federal funds to needy schools, 
but the critics of the Hill amendment argued 
that this would open the door to federal control. 
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Democratic Administration Invites 









Teacher Participation 
in Policy Making 


Wm. Wendall Williams * 


If your teachers’ meetings are boresome, 
very likely your school system is autocratic in 
spirit rather than democratic. The term dem- 
ocratic staff does not refer to a type of organ- 
ization that a school may have but rather to 
a method of doing things — a spirit, a philoso- 
phy, an attitude which does not belong ex- 
clusively to any one kind of organization. 
Democracy means working together and for- 
mulating policies that are best for the staff's 
particular situation, both in the light of present 
conditions and with a realization of possible 
future results. All along the line it means par- 
ticipation in the preparation of plans, in the 
execution of plans, and in the appraisal of 
results. Thus, democracy demands that policy 
forming become a continuing function of the 
group. Leadership becomes a group phenom- 
enon and a product of group life. 


An Urgent Need 


Our country needs now, more than ever be- 
fore, a generation of youth who are able to 
practice actively the democratic process. 
Citizens are needed who have an appetite for 
democratic living because they have tasted it. 
Teachers, because of their work with youth, 
play a major role in developing future citizens 
and cannot possibly understand the implica- 
tions of democratic living if they do not have 
the daily experiences of working in a dem- 
ocratic atmosphere 

No longer can the administrator be a master 
in all phases of policy formation. To evolve 
methods of efficiently operating the school 
system, it is necessary for the administrator 
to rely upon the co-operative efforts of numer- 
ous individuals. If teachers are to be trusted 
with the education of our children, surely they 
can be trusted to exercise a voice in the gen- 
eral management of the school system of 
which these children are the most important 
part. Teachers of today, because of their in- 
creased training, are not only better prepared 
than in the past but also more professionally 
experienced in many matters on which policy 
making should depend. The wise leader takes 
teachers into his confidence, listens to their 
advice and counsel, and guides the united 
efforts of the entire faculty with conscientious 
concern for the good of all. 

There is a certain contentment produced 
when teachers take part in formulating the 


*Vice-Principal Linden-McKinley Junior-Senior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 


policies of the school. Interest and enthusiasm 
are present where teachers are permitted to 
mold and carry out their combined ideas. A 
collective responsibility for the success or 
failure of the school is developed. The great- 
est argument for staff participation is that it 
marshals the intellectual resources, wisdom, 
and judgment of all the daculty. Teachers have 
worth-while fdeas to contribute and should be 
given an opportunity to express these ideas 
through appropriate channels. If such oppor- 
tunities are provided, there is a rise in general 
morale. Feeling that one’s wishes are of no 
concern to the administration or knowing that 
one is merely a cog in a wheel breeds discon- 
tent and ill feeling. 

In an authoritative school the administrator 
decides on all policies and announces them to 
the staff. The administrator considers teachers 
as classroom servants. Teachers are to teach 
and the administrator is to administer. The 
administrator is to form all policies because he 
is supposed to have some outstanding power 
that the staff does not have. In such instances 
the administrator is not a leader, but a boss 
who sees that things are accomplished to his 
own satisfaction. The teachers are discouraged 
from taking part in school planning. As a re- 
sult, instead of developing self-confidence be- 
cause of their abilities they build up defeatist 
attitudes because they are not permitted to 
express themselves. 


Rights of Seniority Limited 

In an authoritative school there are likely 
to be persons who think their seniority gives 
them special privileges over the younger and 
less experienced, while the new teachers may 
feel that they have all the answers. These feel- 
ings have no place in any school. It is true, 
however, that older teachers can contribute 
much to group effort because of their wide 
experience; but, on the other hand, a younger 
person who is well trained and less afraid of 
change can also contribute much. The es- 
tablished teachers must realize that in this era 
of progress, along with new inventions of 
iiving, come many new ideas and methods of 
obtaining the best results in a given situation. 
All teachers must be ready to grow along with 
the times. Nevertheless, the younger teachers 
must learn many of the basic ideas that are 
practical in any situation at any time. They 
too must be able to appreciate and accept such 
tested practices. Both the younger teachers and 
the older teachers must work co-operatively as 
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one staff. It is through shared knowledge and 
experience that the best results are produced 

In a democratic school, teachers are given 
liberties and responsibilities consistent with 
their individual abilities, interests, and dis- 
positions. Democracy considers all men to be 
free and equal in the sense that they have 
equal rights and opportunities. It does not say 
that all men have equal abilities. Every person 
is unique. There is a wide range of individual 
differences within the school staff. The admin- 
istrator who is a true leader will see these 
differences and through skilled guidance will 
bring out the best that is within each teacher 
When a teacher feels that he is able to be 
himself and function as an individual human 
being rather than as a cog, his attitude toward 
the other members of the staff, the students 
and the administrators will reflect his healthy 
frame of mind. A teacher who is contented in 
his relationships will put forth more energy to 
produce better work. When each teacher pro- 
duces better efforts in his particular field, the 
school will be in a much better situation 

In policy forming a set blueprint cannot be 
followed. Values and principles provide direc- 
tion and guidance, but each situation calls for 
thinking, planning, and decisions at the time 
and on the scene of action. What is best for 
the greatest number of individuals and what 
will do the least harm to all others must be 
the basis of action. It is not sufficient that 
there be contentment on the part of the great- 
est number of people involved. Those who are 
discontented must be shown that, in the long 
run, the adopted policy will benefit even them 
or be subject to reconsideration. Discontent 
of a few often leads to discontent of many 
because this step is not taken. Willing accept- 
ance and commitment on the part of all should 
be the goal concerning policy decisions and 
adoptions. 

In a study by the author on staff participa- 
tion in the formulation of school policies, five 
levels of maturity were developed. These levels 
ranged from complete autocratic control to 
full co-operation between the staff and the 
administrator. An authoritarian group can be- 
come a thoroughly co-operative group only 
through a gradual educative process. This de- 
velopmental process requires in-service prac- 
tice (not training) that extends over a period 
of time. It cannot spring into existence by 
administrative fiat 

Briefly, the characteristics of these five levels 
are described in the following paragraphs 






















































































































































































































































































































































































Five Levels of Participation 








The first and lowest level is the authori- 
tarian. Here planning together means working 
for rather than with someone. Individual 
opinions are seldom expressed or asked for 

On the second level there is some participa- 
tion by the dominant few. These so-called 
talkative individuals express their ideas at 
random, and often the administrator takes the 
better ideas and uses them as though they were 
his own. Since credit is seldom given to staff 
members who do volunteer for work, there 
soon develops a passive attitude which causes 
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them to submit willingly to the dominant per- 
sonality of the administrator. 

The third level, which is often called the 
laissez-faire or middle way of participation. is 
characterized by a spurious or pseudo-demo- 
cratic leadership that urges everyone to be 
free to say aad do what he pleases. Because in- 
terference or control is lacking, common values 
and concerns are seldom fostered. 

The fourth level is exemplified by broad 
participation, democratic leadership, and unity 
for common purposes. The leader seems able 
to unite the group to work voluntarily and 
wholeheartedly. This type of leader has the 
interests of society at heart and works fer the 
common good rather than for his own per- 
sonal gain. There is evidence of organization 
and planning within the group. Only the. will 
of the majority, however, is carried out in 
forming school policies. 

The fifth and highest level is democratic 
co-operation in the light of common purposes 
Group unity is achieved through group pur- 
poses that are formulated and accepted by all 
persons involved. Leadership and followership 
reside in each individual, and success or failure 
in achieving group purposes will be determined 
by how well each person performs these two 
functions. Through the co-operative process 
of group thinking, the staff can solve problems 
which no individual could successfully solve 
alone. As co-operative group intelligence rises 
the quality of thinking done by each individual 
also rises. On this level a sense of unity and 
self-reliance climaxes group effort through 
unified action. 


Each Individual Leads 


According to the fifth level of maturity, 
each individual is a leader; he carries full re- 
sponsibility for the group achievement: he 
voluntarily performs his part in carrying the 


oe RB Oen 
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A POPULAR VIEW. 


~— Washington Post. 


accepted plan into action; he works intelli- 


gently with any other leader who may be 
designated by the group to co-ordinate more 


effectively the efforts of individual members 
This level of co-operation is very difficult 


to achieve because it demands a high degree 


of self-control and seli-direction from each 
individual. Through democratic co-operation 
desirable growth of the individual and im 
provement of the group life go on simultane- 
ously. These two kinds of growth cannot be 
isolated; the progress of one is necessary for 
the progress of the other. 

The emphasis is upon “we” and not upon 
“T.” The administrator expresses his ideas con- 
cerning specific situations from the administra- 
tive viewpoint; and the teacher presents ideas 
applicable to the situations from the teacher 

student —- classroom standpoint. Together 
the ideas of both can be studied. discussed 
and summarized to the advantage of all con 
cerned 


ANALYSIS OF THE 
PRINCIPALSHIP 


The Administrative Center of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, has announced the 
completion of a job analysis of the supervising 
principalship in the central school districts of 
New York State. This study, which took up the 
nature and scope of the central school principal! 
ship, is the first comprehensive study to be mack 
in this area of school administration. 

The study, conducted by M. Dennison Omstead, 
of Cornell University, included interviews with 
twenty selected principals and the preparation of 
an interview schedule. Supplementary data were 
obtained from 98 individuals representing teach 
ers, nonprofessional employees, board members, 
district superintendents, students, and citizens 

The study indicated: (1) that central school 
principals are inadequately prepared for the job 
of supervising principal; (2) that they consider 
empirical knowledge as superior to professional 
study; (3) the schools are not being administered 
in a manner adaptable to democratic ideology 
(4) that principals are neglectful of phases of 
administration designated as educational; (5) that 
principals need to improve their human rela 
tions program with regard to school personnel 
and the public; (6) the public relations pro 
grams of these schools are in need of a thorough 
revision in order that the public may obtain the 
information to which it is entitled. 


NEW SPELLING COURSE 

The New York City board of superintendents 
has adopted a complete, new spelling course for 
the elementary and junior high schools and has 
made available spelling books for each of the 
nine grades. The basic word list for the first six 
grades embraces about 2500 and a similar number 
of words is required for the upper three grades 
of the course 

The first grade list embraces 253 basic words 
in each grade. The words in each grade add to 
the original list and provide for continuity of 
spelling skills as well as for individual differences 
rhe language arts approach to spelling for reading 
as well as writing is emphasized. A wide variety 
of devices for making the work interesting as well 
as effective will be employed 
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The Edward Everett Elementary School Front of the Cody-Everett School Group, Detroit, Mich.— Mr. George 
Schulz, Director of Architectural Planning, Detroit Public Schools; Giffels & Vallet, L. Rosetti, Architects, Detroit. 


Detroit Builds a Combination 


Elementary and High School George sciui: 


Educational planning of school buildings 
is of paramount interest to all school superin- 
tendents and school boards. The city of De- 
troit has carried out a program of educational 
planning of their school buildings over a 
period of at least thirty years, which is the 
ipproximate life span of this phase of school 
administration. 

In Detroit, many buildings of the ele- 
mentary. intermediate, and high school types 
have been designed, in several instances on 
the same site. No planning, however, had 
ever been carried out which actually com- 
bined all of these activities into one large 
completely co-ordinated building containing 
all the educational facilities needed from kin- 
dergarten through high school. 





Combination Unit Planned 
As a result of a survey of the educational 


requirements in one of the most rapidly ex- 
panding areas of the city of Detroit, construc- 
tion of an elementary school building in a 
particular location was indicated. When the 
high school requirements of the larger area 
usually served by a high school unit had 
been determined, placement was suggested 
in approximately the same area. In order to 
simplify site and construction problems, as 
well as school administrative problems, and 
to take advantage of the economies possible 
in constructing one large building under one 


roof, a combination unit including all the edu- : "tea - 
*Divisional Director, Department of Architectural Plan - 
ning, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich South Elevation of the Edward Everett Elementary School Unit. 
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Main Front, Frank Cody High School, Detroit, Mich. — Giffels & Vallet, L. Rosetti, Architects, Detroit. 
Georee Schulz. Director of Architectural Planning, Detroit Public Schools. 
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CODY HIGH SCHOOL 
Main Floor Plan of Frank Cody High School and Edward Everett Elementary School, Detroit, Mich., 
showing five successive units erected to meet growing enrollment needs. — Giffels & Vallet, L. Rosetti, 
Architects, Detroit. 








The Cody High School Gymnasium is located above the pool and locker rooms in the third unit. 








Glass blocks are used effectively to A corner of the Cody High School Library, an efficient and 
obviate dark corners. attractive center for study and recreational reading. 
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cational facilities required from the kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade was planned 
It involved a complete elementary school pro 
gram, opportunities in vocational education 
sciences, etc., for the intermediate program 
and included all the prescribed educational 
facilities usually required for a complete high 
school program 

The elementary portion of this building was 
designed to house approximately 1080 chil 
dren; the secondary portion of the school 
program was planned to accommodate approx!- 
mately 2600 students. The total normal ca- 
pacity of the entire project is, therefore, de 
signed to house approximately 3680 children 
in the one school plant. The total cost of 
this development will be approximately $7,- 
500,000. Due to the size of this structure, the 
building was planned as a combination two- 
and three-story structure. The elementary 
grades are housed in the two-story portion 
of the building, and the high school grades 
are housed in the combination two- and three 
story portion of this structure 

fhe building is modern in design, using 
glass block and clear vision strips for its fen- 
estration. It has a face brick exterior and inter- 
ior partitions constructed of cinder block units, 
with glazed tile wainscots throughout corri- 
dors and classrooms. The artificial lighting 


54 


Typical Rooms in the Edward Everett School. Upper left: One of the attractive, colorful kindergartens. 
Upper right: Cooking laboratory. Lower left: Elementary School Library. Lower right: A typical 

























elementary classroom. 


The Edward Everett Elementary School Gymnasium 
is fitted for multiple use. 
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fixtures are cold cathode. The heating system 
is the split system of heating and ventilating, 
using convector type radiation for the heat- 
ing medium and the central fan system as the 
ventilating medium. The floors, generally, are 
maple wood block floors throughout the class- 
rooms and gymnasium, asphalt tile corridor 
floors, and linoleum floors in such areas as 
the library and offices, with ceramic tile floors 
in the toilet rooms 


Fenestration Details 


The fenestration features the clear vision 
strip, glazed with clear gray Plexiglas and 
used in connection with the glass block design 
The Plexiglas vision strips reduce the bright- 
ness ratio between the block and the vision 
strip to a point well within the allowable 
limits for brightness contrasts. As a result. 
there is no glare in any classroom throughout 
the building. The teaching staff and the chil- 
dren are provided with the best form of nat- 
ural daylight without the use of any shades 

Due to the size of this building project, the 
construction schedule was divided into units 
The entire elementary portion of the build- 
ing and approximately half of the high school 


portion of this project have been completed 
and are in operation at the present time. An 
addition now under construction will provide 
for the completion of approximately seven 
eighths of the high school portion of the 
building, with the vocational unit remaining to 
be completed. The entire building was planned 
to eliminate duplication of services wherever 
possible. This resulted in the construction of 
one heating plant and a common kitchen, 
serving two ways to provide separate dining 
facilities for the elementary and high school 
students, and simplified the maintenance 
prob!ems 


Flexibility in Science Rooms 

The science rooms are designed to provide 
flexibility in the teaching of science subjects 
such as biology, chemistry, and physics; thus 
the rooms can accommodate the shifting de- 
mands of the science curriculum 

The health education facilities include large 
double gymnasium units convertible to one 
large unit for meet purposes. The swimming 
pool is a double pool, 30 feet wide by 100 
feet long. It can be divided with movable 
aluminum folding doors and a movable bulk 









head in the center, which can be shifted back 
and forth to provide for swimming meets re- 
quiring standard-sized pools of 75 feet in 
length 

The high school auditorium now under 
construction will accommodate approximately 
1800 people and is equipped for theatrical pro- 
ductions, while the elementary auditorium has 
a capacity of approximately 300 children, The 
music department has an amphitheater type 
arrangement consisting of three separate 
music rooms, one for choral work, one for 
orchestral work, and a third very large unit 
for combination choral and band work and 
broadcasting activities. Each unit has practice 
rooms, control rooms, instrument rooms and is 
completely soundproofed. The music depart 
ment is adjacent to the auditorium where the 
activities of both the large auditorium and 
smaller instructional rooms are completely 
co-ordinated 

In this combination building every known 
educational facility has been provided to im- 
prove the educational opportunities of the 
children residing in this area. Educationally, 
administratively, and economically, we believe 
the development of a school plant of this type 
to be very satisfactory for education 


Vernon Schools Undergo Changes 


The environment for teaching the Three R's 
to youngsters in Vernon, Tex., has undergone 
radical alterations in the three years since 
July, 1949, when $450,000 in bonds had been 
voted, and work was beginning on the new 
Central school and an addition to Hawkins 
school. It was realized that $450,000 more 
would be needed for another school (Shive 
School), and for additions to Parker School 
and Washington School. A face lifting of 
physical property, at a cost ex¢ eeding $900,000 
in two separate bond issues, has provided two 
new school buildings and additions to three 
existing schools 

Parents, teachers, and students are well 
pleased with the facilities that have been pro- 
vided — beautiful classrooms, well lighted, 
ventilated, and heated: modern cafeterias 
which can be used also as auditoriums and, in 
one instance, as a gymnasium ; sanitary rest 
rooms; specialized rooms including, in one of 
the buildings, a theater room 


Shive School 


The Shive School building is substantial and 
practical. Expensive architectural designs have 
been left out and the building construction is 
homelike. It has been designed to assist teach- 


Superintendent of School Vernon, Tex 
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The classrooms are bilaterally lighted and have effective means for 
cross ventilation in warm weather. Aluminum louvers 
make shades unnecessary. 
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Main Floor Plan, Shive Elementary School, Vernon, Texas. Wilson & Patterson, Architects, : 
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Fort Worth, Texas. 


ers in developing well-rounded individuals 

This building was built to accommodate 24 
classrooms However. at the present time 
only eight classrooms are completed. The 
structure at present contains 26,781 square 
feet, at a cost Of 9.59 per square foot 

Shive School is constructed with the best 
type of cream-colored face brick set on a solid 
concrete foundation Havdite blocks have been 
used in classrooms and corridors above a 
wainscot of brick and glazed tile. The corridor 
and rest-room floors are terrazzo. The cafeteria 
and kitchen floors are colored concrete 


Kitchen Equipment 

Tables and chairs are used throughout. Spe 
cial thermostatically controlled heating units 
have been installed between each two class 
rooms to insure temperature constancy and 
complete air circulation 

In all grades there are private rest roon 
for both boys and girls. Water fountains and 
wash basins have been installed in each roon 
Teachers have sufficient storage cabinets and 
work desks 

The light tixtures are of the concentric tvpe 
Thev will not collect dust and vet retlect the 


The carefully selected furniture adds to the effectiveness light on a soft white ceiling 
of instruction. 


Each room and its equipment has been 
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General View, Shive Elementary School, Vernon, Texas. — Wilson & Patterson, Architects, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Dr. J. B. Golden, Superintendent of Schools. 























Left: A primary grade. Right: The Auditorium serves also as lunchroom for midday meals. 


scaled down for the respective age-grade group 

Each of the three kitchens is furnished with 
the most modern equipment. Stainless steel 
has been used throughout 


Classrooms 


Phe classrooms are large and complete with 
the most modern equipment. Lockers are built 
in each room for the students. The rooms 
have bilateral lighting and cross ventilation 
With a slanted ceiling and the use of alumi 
num louvers. window shades are not necessary 
These features will allow an even flow of 
natural light across the room at all times and 
irtificial light will be necessary only on dark 
cloudy days 
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NEW YORK’S CONSTRUCTION 


$101,000,000 con 
1954, the largest construc 


begun preliminary 


system. The new program will provide an aggre 


proposed structures 
It is believed that the 1954 program will meet 


much needed at the present time 
ern High School in Brooklyn, a junior high school 


The board has asked the board of estimate to 


allocate $8,000,000 of capital funds to make pos 


sible the medernization of a number of old 
schools 


COMPLETE ADDITION AT 
RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


The board of education of Riverside, Ul, ha 
completed a new addition to the intermediat 


school, which includes a large auditorium, new 
science and music rooms, and a special arts wing 
housing the art and industrial-arts room the 
home-economics department, and the cafeteria 


Phe auditorium, which seats 600 persons, con 
tains the latest in) acoustic is well as a stage 
with potlight border light ind a light-control 
panel near the stage 























A corner of the library which ts fitted to serve 
also as a music room. 
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Second Floor and Basement Plans of Old Building 


extensive changes to adapt rooms to modern school uses 
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Street Front, Fort Miami School, 
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Ohio. Britsch & Munger, Architects, Toledo, Ohio. 


Maumee’s New Fort Miami School 


After ground-breaking ceremonies in Sep- 
tember, 1951, the last semblance of the old 
1893 front section of Fort Miami School was 
razed to make way for the addition. Construc 
tion of the new Fort Miami school continued 
through the school year until completed early 
in the summer of 


1952. The summer and 
early fall saw the 1922 section remodeling 
completed Total cost for remodeling, new 
construction, and equipment amounted to ap- 
proximately $530,000 


Congenial Atmosphere Provided 


The completed project has been so con- 
structed that the program of learning may take 
place in a congenial atmosphere, equipped to 
meet the needs, interests, and varying abilities 
of the different youngsters in each group 
Each room is a small community within the 
larger school community, where one teacher 
and the class may work and live together 
Each class has been provided with adequate 
chalkboard and bulletin boards. Storage space 
for teacher supplies, as well as cubicles for 
storage of pupil projects, is available. Each 
room is equipped with a sink, with both hot 
and cold water. Every room has its own drink 
Ing tountain 

Fort Miami School serves grades one 
through eight. In addition, a new kindergarten 
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The President of Maumee Board of Education turns the 
first spade of earth. 
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has been provided. Besides classroom facil 
itie there are an  auditorium-gymnasium 
music-library room, arts and crafts room 


health room, and a cafeteria-audio-visual aids 
room 
The addition is of 


reinforced concrete footing 


block walls on 
with bar-joist type 
Interior ceilings are of tireproof glass 
ind acoustical tile, while the roof is the tar 
and gravel type The floors are of insulated 
concrete, covered with asphalt tile. Fenestra 
of steel sash, with a combination ot 
glass block and clear glass. All hallways and 
the gymnastum-auditorium have a glazed tile 


cinder 


ceiling 


tions are 

















The Auditorium-Gymnasium is the most friendly room in 


wainscot, and all toilet and shower rooms are 
of glazed tile walls and tile tloors 

The entire building has a completely new 
heating and ventilating system. Two new oil 
burning boilers provide steam heat for the 
building, as well as radiant heat for the kinder- 
garten. Necessary fresh air is provided in each 
classroom by unit ventilators 


Lighting 


All artificial light throughout the building 
is of the fluorescent type. The old section ot 
the building was completely rewired to meet 





the new section. 


all standards of the National Underwriter 
Code. Natural light is controlled in each class 
room by directional glass block and draperies 
of various types where needed 

One of the special features of the new addi 
tion resulted from careful planning in the 
cafeteria area. Maximum use of the cafeteria 
was obtained by equipping it with tables that 
fold into the walls so that the area can be 
cleared for primary grade rhythm activities 
audio-visual programs, or play activities during 
bad weather. One end of the 
tains a folding stage 


cateleria con 
which can be utilized for 


presentation of short plays 





The old classrooms have been completely remodeled to equal the new rooms in equipment, lighting 


and attractive finish. Right: The new classrooms are fitted for every type of activity work. 
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The Authority — A Panacea? 

Recent decades have seen the development 
of many public or governmental authorities in 
the United States and in Great Britain. Among 
the better known ones are TVA, BBC, and 
various port and turnpike authorities. Housing 
authorities, parking authorities, bridge author- 
ities, river valley authorities, and airport 
authorities are other types found more or less 
frequently. Some people believe the authority 
may be too popular a patent medicine. It is 
the intent here to examine it as it has devel- 
oped in recent years at the state level and as 
applied to the schoolhousing field. Before this 
examination brief attention must be given to 
the nature of an authority. 

Gulick has said “An authority is a govern- 
mental business corporation set up outside of 
the normal structure of traditional govern- 
ment so that it can give continuity, business 
efficiency, and elastic management to the con- 
struction or operation of a self-supporting or 
revenue-producing public enterprise.” 

He further points out that they are cor- 
porations: able to sue and to be sued: 
side the normal structure of governmental 
bureaucracy” and not controiled by annual 
appropriations; ‘“‘subject to democratic con- 
trols only indirectly and at a distance’; able 
to reach across political boundaries such as 
towns, cities, and districts; ‘“‘limited 
as to function but unlimited as to method of 
operation”; 


“out- 


school 


generally self-supporting; gener 
ally performing services which are “natural 
monopolies,” that is which com- 
petition is inherently wasteful; provided where 
there is “need for imaginative enterprise, elas- 
ticity of operation, experimental approach to 
new and unpredictable problems”; with an un- 
paid board of directors and a paid technical 
manager; and with ability to create debts 
which are not a part of the governmental in- 
debtedness of the area which they serve 
Public authorities are thus generally de 
signed to provide a service which cannot be 
provided effectively by traditional units of gov- 
ernment. They cut across governmental boun- 
daries and provide co-operative planning and 
action in areas which established units of gov- 


services in 


*Professor of Education, University of California, 


Berkeley 
1Gulick, Luther, “ ‘Authorities’ and How to Use Them,’ 
The Tax Review, Vol. VIII, No. 11, Nov., 1947. Tax 


New York 


Foundation 
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School Brualding Authoritees —Status, 


Contributions, and Limitations 


Theodore L. Reller* 


ernment were not designed to provide. In this 
manner they have rendered outstanding serv- 
ice to citizens. The type of authority under 
consideration in this paper is a somewhat 
different one — being designed not to render 
service directly to individuals but rather to 
existing governmental units. The characteris- 





tics of these authorities will be revealed 
through a brief description of them in a 
number of states. 


It should be noted that for a considerable 
period of years a few states have had instances 
in local school districts where a group of indi- 
viduals or a private local corporation would 
build a school building and rent it to the 
local school district. While a legal procedure, 
at least in some states, it has not been a 
widespread practice. Under the pressure of 
finding ways to secure adequate schoolhous- 
ing with limited borrowing power of school 
districts and high costs it is occasionally 
recommended by some group. The San Fran- 
cisco School District considered it during the 
past year as a way of securing a_ school 
administration building. Some of the states 
have been having some of their public build 
ings built in this manner. In some instances 
these developments may reflect the desire of 
individuals or groups to invest funds. In New 
Jersey® for example a group of insurance 
companies were reported to have proposed 
that they be authorized to build public school 
buildings to be rented to local school districts 
These companies were said to wish to invest 
over a half billion dollars in public property 
Under a proposed lease agreement this indebt 
edness of the school districts would 
have been amortized over a 40-year period 
This plan was said to be one which would 
be more costly to school districts than direct 
school district financing. While this type of 
private “authority” is related to the broad 
issue under consideration here it is not the 
subject of this discussion and further analysis 
of it will therefore not be offered here. 


local 


State Schoolhousing Authorities 
Attention will be given here only to state 
authorities which have been created to erect 
school buildings for local school districts 
While some small beginnings of this type had 
existed before, such as that of the Board of 


Vew York Times, Nov. 5, 1950 






Public Building Reconstruction in California, 
which used funds from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to build buildings de- 
stroyed by the 1933 earthquake, and rented 
the buildings to the school districts, it was not 
until Pennsylvania created the School Building 
Authority in 1947 that a major program got 
under way. The work of the Pennsylvania 
Authority remains the outstanding, though in 
1951 Georgia, Indiana, and Maine also created 
state school building authorities. An analysis 
will now be presented of these authorities 
under selected headings 


1. Purpose. The purpose of the authori- 
ties in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Maine is to 
acquire sites and construct or improve public 
school buildings. In general the term ‘‘con- 
struction of public school buildings” is broadly 
used, involving not only acquiring of sites and 
erection of buildings but also equipping the 
buildings, landscaping, providing service sys- 
tems and facilities such as for sewage dis- 
posal; architects, engineers, and legal fees; 
and developing playgrounds. In general the 
authorities are empowered to engage in all of 
the activities which are necessary for the con- 
struction of a building and the equipping of 
it so that it is ready for use as a school. The 
Georgia State School Building Authority is, in 
addition to the above, empowered to “operate 


and maintain” buildings. It is designed to 
serve any institution under “the control of 
the State Board of Education” as well as 


and district boards of education 
which are a part of the state school system 


county, city 


2. Organization of Authority. Each of 
the school building authorities is 
governing board. The 


follows 


under a 
composition of the 


boards is as 


Maine the 
of Education, 


Governor, the Commissioner 
the Senate Chairman of the 
Committee on Education, and four members 
to be appointed by the Governor, one of 
whom is a member of the State Board of 
Education 


Indiana — the Governor, the Secretary of 
State, Auditor of State, Treasurer of State, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and two members appointed by the Governor 
in such manner that the members of the board 
shall be divided between the two principal 
parties as equally as possible. 











































































































Georgia — Chairman, State Board of Ed- 
ucation, Attorney General of State, State 
Auditor, State Superintendent of Schools, and 
three persons to be appointed by the 
Governor. 


Pennsylvania—the Governor, the State 
Treasurer, the Auditor General, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the Secretary 
of Property and Supplies, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the minority 
leader of the Senate, and the minority leader 
of the House of Representatives. 


3. Relation to Other State Educational 
Agencies. Indiana and Pennsylvania provide 
defined relationships to the state educational 
agency. In Indiana the authority cannot con- 
struct any building without “the certificate of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
that a need exists for such school building 
and that the school corporation or corpora- 
tions cannot provide the necessary funds to 
pay the cost.” Plans and specifications and 
estimates of cost of site and building must 
be submitted to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and approved by him in 
writing. Plans and specifications must also be 
approved by the State Board of Health, the 
State Fire Marshal, and other state officers 
and agencies which pass upon school buildings. 
In Pennsylvania all contracts are “conditioned 
upon the preparation of general plans for the 
orderly development of improved attendance 
areas, and administrative units.” These plans 
must be prepared co-operatively by the local, 
county, and state school authorities in accord 
with the standards and regulations of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. The 
Department must review all building plans in 
the light of county and state plans, improve- 
ment in attendance areas and administrative 
units, adequacy and desirability of building, 
location, usefulness for community activities. 
The authority cannot execute a contract with- 
out the specific written approval of the De- 
partment. Georgia and Maine do not provide 
specifically in law for close working relation- 
ships between the state educational agency 
and the Authority. 


4. Relation to Public Indebtedness. In 
general the Authorities do not have the power 
to create public debts of either the state or 
its subdivisions. Their actions are the actions 
of the Authority and not of the state, or of 
its subdivisions. In Indiana the Authority is 
not empowered to act if the districts have 
funds to do so independently. This is not 
true in the other states—though generally 
districts with adequate bonding power have 
not turned to the Authority. In Maine, to 
clear the relationship of acts of the Authority 
to municipal indebtedness the legislature has 
proposed an amendment to the constitution 
stating specifically that rental agreements 
with the School Building Authority shall not 
be considered debts or liabilities under the 
article on limitations of municipal indebted- 
ness. Courts in California have held that 
amortized lease agreements do not violate or 
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involve constitutional debt limitations if the 
only obligation is for annual or monthly rent. 
This view has been rather generally accepted 
in the various states. The general intent of all 
of the Authority laws is that the costs in- 
curred are to be “self-liquidating”’; that is to 
be met through rents or earnings. This is true 
in all cases except that certain relatively srnall 
funds may be provided to pay certain of the 
general administrative costs of the authorities 
involved in getting established or in operation. 


5. Source of Funds of Authority. The 
authorities are authorized to borrow money. 
Generally, they also may accept loans or 
grants from an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and enter into agreements with such 
agency. In actual operation however, thus 
far, the source of funds has been the issu- 
ance and sale of revenue bonds. The Maine 
Authority is limited to $15,000,000 worth of 
bonds outstanding at any one time. In the 
other states there is no limitation as to the 
amount except as it relates to the costs of 
actual property acquired and constructed. 

6. Powers of Local Educational Units. 
Statutes creating the Authorities generally 
authorize local school districts to enter into 
contracts with the Authority for the rent of 
school buildings and facilities. In Pennsyl- 
vania and Georgia the boards of school direc- 
tors may make such contracts without the 
approval of the people. In Maine the inhabi- 
tants of the town or members of the com- 
munity school district must approve it. In 
Indiana provision is made for public hearings 
duly announced in the press before a board 
of directors may act. Further provision is 
made for appeal by any 10 or more taxpayers 
to the State Board of Tax Commissioners. In 
Pennsylvania the longest period of rental 
agreement is 40 years; in Georgia, 50 years. 
Indiana and Maine do not specify a statutory 
limit, as to the years for the rental agreement. 


7. Provisions of Leases. The terms of 
the leases may generally be determined by the 
Authority or by the Authority and the local 
district. They generally include a description 
of the property, a statement of the rentals 
due and payment procedure, the period of 
years of rental or term, provisions regarding 
operation, maintenance, and insurance of the 
building which may be cared for locally at the 
expense of the local district, and such other 
provisions as the Authority may deem neces- 
sary for the care of its property and the 
protection of the bond holders. 


8. Source of Funds to Pay Rent. In 
one sense this may be a most important 
phase of the program, for it answers the 
question as to whether or not the state is 
going to share in meeting capital outlay costs 
and if so whether it will do so on an equaliza- 
tion basis. Indiana requires the local district 
to levy local taxes annually sufficient to pay 
the lease rentals, and provides that no gov- 
ernmental agency empowered to review tax 
levies shall have power to reduce the neces- 
sary levy. Maine depends upon local taxes to 
meet the rental charges but provides that if 
the town or district is delinquent in paying 





the authority, the state department of educa- 
tion shall make payments from any amounts 
properly payable to the town or district. 
Georgia makes provision in its minimum 
foundation program law for capital outlay 
(not less than $200 per allotted teacher pro- 
vided adequate funds are appropriated) and 
provides that the state funds available for 
capital outlay purposes shall be paid to the 
extent required by the State Board of Educa- 
tion to the Authority upon receipt of a copy 
of the lease contract. If these funds are in- 
sufficient to meet the rental charges and the 
county or district fails to' pay the obligations, 
then the state department of education is re- 
quired to withhold the amount due from any 
other funds appropriated, allotted, or due said 
political subdivision. When Pennsylvania 
created the authority the local school district 
was responsible for meeting rental costs out 
of any funds at its disposal. In 1949 the state 
enacted legislation providing for payments by 
the commonwealth for a portion of the rental 
paid the authority. The reimbursement for 
this purpose is determined by applying an ob- 
jective equalization formula— which is one 
half of the standard reimbursement fraction 
— used to determine general appropriations to 
local school districts. 


9. Disposition of Property. Maine pro- 
vides that, when the bonds issued in connec- 
tion with a given project shall have been paid 
or funds have been set aside in trust to meet 
payments of principal and interest thereon in 
full, the project shall be conveyed to the town 
or school district. No provision of this type 
is made by the other states though it is clear 
that rental charges for any project are not 
to continue beyond a specified 40- or 50-year 
period and that they are not to be greater in 
amount than needed to amortize the indebt- 
edness and meet other charges, if any, which 
the Authority has in connection with the 
project. The Authority in other words is not 
a profit-making body but only an agent (cor- 
poration) acting in the interest of the districts 


10. Other Provisions. Other provisions 
of the statutes creating the Authorities out- 
line powers of the Authority such as to sue 
and to be sued; to adopt necessary rules and 
regulations; to establish sinking, trust, or other 
funds essential to safeguard funds and to meet 
the obligations of the authority. The acts also 
generally define the type of bonds to be 
issued, procedures to be followed in issuing 
and selling bonds, the tax free status of the 
Authority and of its bonds, remedies open to 
bondholders in case of default since they con- 
stitute no claim on taxing power. The acts‘also 
provide that the Authority plan is supple- 
mental to existing plans whereby local dis- 
tricts may issue bonds and that it in no way 
changes the previous powers of such political 
subdivisions regarding the acquisition, con- 
struction, and financing of school buildings 


Note: In the second half of this paper, Dr. Reller 
will discuss important aspects of the contributions 
which School Building Authorities have made to 
the betterment of local school plant situations. 
He will also take up the Limitations and Draw- 
backs of the Authorities. — Editor. 
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Chosen 
for the new 


ARCADIA HIGH SCHOOL 


Arcadia, California 


ve 


laboratory equipment by Hamilton. 


Manufacturers 
of quality wood and 


steel laboratory equipment 
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If you are looking for outstanding laboratory equip- 
ment, look to Hamilton. And for complete assurance 
as to the wisdom of this choice, look at the impressive 
record of recent Hamilton installations throughout the 
country. Yes, in dozens of new projects like the new 
Arcadia, California, High School, Hamilton is the choice 
for quality of equipment, for quality of service. 


No matter what the stage of your laboratory plans, 
you'll find a quicker, easier, more economical answer 
when you get help from Hamilton. You can make 
use of this service without cost or obligation . . . let us 
hear from you now. 


Hamilton. Manufactuning Company 


RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





























































































































































































































































































































































































Two Custodia 


ns—A Contrast 


Harry K. Hutton* 


Everything about Mr. Peterson, the new 
custodian, suggested trouble to come. He 
sauntered in late on the first day of school, 
nodded condescendingly to the teachers who 
greeted him in the lower hall, by-passed the 
principal’s office, and with his own idea of 
dignity made his way to the basement. He 
stopped only once. That was to growl “out- 
side” at a frightened first grader who was 
hurrying back to the schoolyard anyway. She 
had been to the little girls’ toilet room for the 
best of reasons. 


When Is Quitting Time? 


Unpleasant things happened fast. Mr. Peter- 
son was good for at least one incident a day. 
The teachers’ lunchroom buzzed with indignant 
reports. Mr. Peterson had told Miss Williams 
that she should be out of her room by three 
thirty and no stalling about it. If she were not, 
he would come in and start sweeping. Mr. 
Peterson had called’that Soper boy something 
awful when he went down to see about more 
chairs for the auditorium platform. Mr. Peter- 
son had asked Miss Reynolds how she figured 
Johnson ever got to be principal. But to cap 
it all, Mr. Peterson “warned” Miss Reilly, 
the new teacher, to “watch her step or she’d 
find out who had influence around here.” Miss 
Reilly, it seemed, had got the better of Mr. 
Peterson in an exchange of insults about neat- 
But he had the final word and the ugly 
ring of it was not to be ignored. 

The truth was that Mr. Peterson did have 
influence. He had been appointed to the board 
of education permanent custodial staff for 
services rendered in ward politics. For some 
unapparent reason he stood in well with the 
top maintenance officials. It was to the main- 
tenance department and not to the building 
principal that Mr. Peterson was responsible 
He felt ignore Mr. Johnson or on 
occasion to defy him. Had the unfolding story 
run its full course, the school would have been 
completely demoralized. 

The solution came in a way as dramatic as 
it was unexpected. Just who rang the fire 
alarm at the P.T.A. meeting may never be 
known. Miss Reilly was innocent for she was 
sitting right next to the auditorium door when 
the bell sounded. It was she who raised the 
call for Mr. Peterson and when he didn’t ap- 
pear took charge of getting the parents out of 
the building. Her presence of mind was cred- 
ited with averting a panic. But even so, there 
was a casualty. Mrs. Dobbins, a friend of Miss 
Reilly’s who helped with the senior class play, 
apparently tripped on the bottom step just as 
she reached the sidewalk. Her moans were 
pitiful and several women took up her cry to 


riess 


free to 


*Assistant Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State 


College 
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have Mr. Peterson get a taxi. But no Mr. 
Peterson could be found. Later on, when Mrs 
Craig, president of the P.T.A., and a lady not 
to be trifled with, forced an investigation of 
what she called “this outrage,’ the damning 
fact came out. Mr. Peterson had been four 
blocks away during all the excitement, cele- 
brating with convivial political friends. A less 
important man would have been fired. Mr. 
Peterson was quietly moved to a smaller school 
on the other side of the city. 


The New Man 


His successor, by the happiest turn of fate, 
was the ideal custodian. The pupils liked him 
from the first. He was friendly but never in 
a way that made for troublesome familiarity. 
Boys and girls who formerly delighted to 
annoy “old Peterson” were soon convinced 
that “Mr. Jeffrey” was all right. George Soper, 
who had almost been conditioned for life 
against custodians, was overheard saying, 
“This new guy is O.K.” 

Miss Moore, George Soper’s English teacher, 
put it somewhat differently. “Mr. Jeffrey,” 
she said, “is a gentleman and the best cus- 
todian whom we have had in this school.” 
There was no dissent in the lunchroom. Miss 
Williams, who had fallen foul of Mr. Peterson 





over the three-thirty 
was a relief to have 
“understanding.” 
Mr. Joknson had told Mr. Jeffrey 
their weekly talks, that Miss Williams was an 
excellent teacher but somewhat slow in clear- 
ing up at the end of the day. Mr. Jeffrey had 


closing rule, thought it 
a custodian who was so 
She would never know that 
7, in one of 


laughed, said that he would start with Mr. 
Grant’s room at three thirty, and then added, 
“T’ll get on with Miss Williams. She puts me 
in mind of my Aunt Minnie.” 

It would be too much to say that Mr. Peter- 
son was soon forgotten. Miss Reilly made 
pointed references to him for months after his 
inglorious exit. But she was just as frank in 
her praise of Mr. Jeffrey. Her summary was 
rather neat. “Mr. Jeffrey has every good 
quality that Peterson lacked. He’s dependable, 
knows his job inside and out, gets on well with 
the staff and the pupils, and really pulls for 
the school. He even has a sense of humor.”’ 


Sense of Humor 


In the latter commodity Miss Moore was 
somewhat lacking. But she was an authority on 
punctuality, cleanliness, and neatness. Mr. 
Jeffrey met her high standards on all three. 
Out of curiosity, she asked Mr. Grant, who 
had a fondness for boiler rooms, if the new 
custodian was as particular and efficient in the 
lower part of the building as he was on the 
two top floors. Mr. Grant, a science major 
himself, was emphatic. “Mr. Jeffrey knows his 
boilers and there'll be no more messes around 
here with plumbing and electrical fixtures. That 
man takes care of things. He’s particular about 
everything. He could have majored in science.” 





The crowded condition of the primary grades in the Medina, New York, 
schools has caused the board of education to order a special service for five- 
and six-year-old rural children. A house on land owned by the school district 
has been equipped for these children and a longer school day, including a su- 


pervised lunch and rest periods, 


has been arranged. Daily, a hot dish is 


served to supplement the lunches brought from home. The rest periods are 
enlivened with music, games, and story telling, and in good weather, with out- 
door play. Clifford H. Wise, co-ordinator of curriculum, reports that the chil- 


dren return home on the buses, thrilled and eager to return in the morning. 
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This modern, red brick school and its 
frame predecessor of the turn of the 
century have only color in common 
The old was built for “larnin’.”’, the 
new to help develop future citizens. 
The Riverside School with its one-story, 
fireproot construction means greater 
safety. Its triple-bay Lupton Architec- 
tural Projected Windows mean greater 
comfort. Classrooms are bright and 
airy — flooded with natural daylight, 
freshened with natural ventilation from 
two ventilators in every window. The 
top one opens out, the bottom one 
opens in, for controllable ventilation 
in all weather. Both will operate eff- 
















Successor to the little red schoolhouse 


Riverside Elementary 
School, Warwick 
County, Virginia. Archi- 
tect: Samuel N. May 

Richmond, Va. Contrac- 
tor: Endebrock & W hite 


ciently through the years with a mini- 
mum of attention, The sturdy Lupton 
frames with deep section members are 
of Bonderized steel for lasting pro 
tection from the clements. 


Lupton Metal Windows are quickly 
and easily installed —- save construc 
tion time, lower building costs, They 
are precision manufactured for lasting 
service. They are backed by a reputation 
for quality that’s been growing for over 
40 years. Ask your architect or building 
contractor about Lupton Windows in 
Bonderized steel or never-needs-to-be- 
painted aluminum, or write direct to. . 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna. 
Members of the Steel Window Institute and Aluminum Window Manufacturers’ Association 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS 



















































MIDLAND SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Midland, Mich., has 
adopted a teachers’ salary schedule for 1953-54, 
calling for a minimum salary of $3,120 for a 
teacher holding a B.A. degree and no experience, 
and working toward a maximum of $5,460 in 15 


years. Additions to the base scale include $260 
for a master’s degree, $130 for an additional de- 
gree of the same level as already earned, $200 
for the head of a family, compensation for work 











i 1 








More 


beyond the normal class assignment, and reim 
bursement for partial expenses for college work 
done. Prior service, including military, will be 
evaluated to apply on the schedule up to the 
eighth year. 
OVERTON SCHEDULE 

The board of trustees, Overton, Tex., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1953-54, which 
establishes a beginning salary of $2,610 for 
teachers with a B.A. degree but no experience, 
and meeting the state schedule after ten years’ 
experience. The schedule offers an increase of $207 
above the state schedule and is intended to 
obviate the loss of teachers to nearby commun 
ities which offered higher pay. The board allows 
sick leave to teachers covering a period of three 
days’ leave with pay annually 
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°" MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


‘ [KEWANE 


There must be some reason why, year after year, 
e schools, hospitals, apartments and buildings of all types 


AINE, 


continue to prefer Kewanee Boilers. 


That reason is briefly told by the phrase “More Engineering, More 


Material, More Experience". More of everything that makes a boiler 
@ dependable and efficient goes into every Kewanee, hence owners cre 
certain to get more from them. 


The Junior High School, South Saint Paul is a typical Kewanee installation. 
© Before planning the structure the Board of Education studied the 


educational program to be offered and the non-school community functions 


it could serve. The architects were then instructed to design and build 

@ to fit those needs. The result is a building and facilities which have been 
pronounced the finest in the Northwest and the selection of Kewanee 

© Boilers is therefor especially significant. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


% Wood River, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved a new salary schedule for the year 1953- 
54. The schedule provides a starting salary of 
$3,400 for teachers holding a B.A. degree, and 
$3,600 for those having an M.A. degree. Teachers 
are eligible for ten annual salary increments of 
$100 up to a maximum of $4,600. Teaching princi- 
pals are paid $600 above the regular teacher's 
salary, and bonuses of $400 are paid to teachers 
acting as coaches and performing similar extra- 
curricular duties. 

¥%& Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
approved salary increases for 1150 teachers, effec- 
tive as of September 1. The schedule calls for a 
$100 increase for teachers at the maximum salary 
and holders of a bachelor’s degree; teachers hold 
ing a master’s degree will be given increases of 
$150. Raises for administrative and supervisory 
personnel will be based so that the same ratio of 
pay will be maintained between their salaries and 
those of the teachers. The total cost of the ir 
creases will reach $78,550. 

% San Diego, Calif. The school board has ay 
proved a 7.77 per cent increase for school princi 
pals and administrators of the central office 
staff. Under the new schedule, principals’ and ad 
ministrators’ salaries range from $5,775 to $9,700 
per year. Supt. Will C. Crawford received a 10 
per cent increase, and Associate Supt. R. ( 
Dailard, an 11.1 per cent increase. 

% Providence, R. I. The school board has ap 
proved a plan, giving to more than 60 married 
teachers on a yearly basis, the $375 salary adjust 
ment made a part of the permanent salar) 
schedule. The adjustment was made to clarif\ 
the original resolution of appointment which 
carried a footnote that the salaries did not in 
clude adjustment but did include a $600 grant 

¥% Athol, Mass. The school board has approved 

a new salary schedule for 1954, which provides 
additional money, above the regular schedule, ii 
teachers complete a course leading to a highe: 
degree. Teachers with a B.S. degree receiving 
$2,600, and those with a master’s degree and 
paid $3,400, $3,600, or $3,800, after each six 
semester hours’ study receive $50 additional per 
vear. All teachers can work up to $150 additional 
per year 

%& Weymouth, 


voted to give a 


The school board has 
$300 increase to teachers who 
have earned a master’s degree. 


*% Vinita, Okla. The 


Mass 


board of education has 
approved new salary increases for teachers in 
the 1954 school vear. New teachers holding a 
bachelor’s degree will be paid $2,500; and those 
having a master’s degree, $2,700. Teachers with 
eight vears’ experience and a bachelor’s degree 
will be paid a base salary of $3,300; teachers 
with the same experience and having a master’s 
degree will receive $3,500. 

% The school board of Hazel Park, Mich., has 
revised its salary schedule for 1954, calling for 


increases of $200 for 188 teachers on the staff 


The salary hike for teachers means that those 
below the maximum will be raised $350 next 


year, which includes the $200, plus the automatic 
vearly increase of $150. Teachers at the maximum 
get the straight $200, and principals, a straight 


$250. The wages of nonteaching employees, in 
cluding maintenance and custodial workers and 
clerks, were raised by $150. 

The schedule progresses by $150 steps to $5,00¢ 
maximums for B.A. degree holders; and $5,20! 


ior those with M.A. degrees 
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Combines flexibility with major functional benefits 


American Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


THE FAMOUS AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
features of this desk have won 
enthusiastic, widespread approval 
among educators and school admin- 
istrators. The one-piece steel book- 
box—sanitary, roomy, easily 
accessible—has an 18 x 23%” 
strong, plywood top, with lid usable 
either in level position or at 10° 
slope—lid lifts wide for easy access 
to contents. Full-length pencil tray 
inside box edge. 

The cradleform posture seat 
swivels 45° either way to silent, 
cushioned stops, reducing body 
twist for right or left hand and eye 
preferences. Easy ingress or egress 
from either side promotes space- 
economy, permitting more desks 
per classroom, when required, with 
fewer aisles. The deep-curved back 
has a self-adjusting lower rail to fit 
each occupant. The entire desk is 
movable, allowing teachers to vary 
groupings as desired. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM 
Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered, most beautiful and 
practical of auditerium chairs. The ulti 
mate in comfort, durability and acous- 
tical benefit. Available with or without 
folding tablet-arm. (Not illustrated. 
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American Unit Table No. 324 


(With Unwersal Lifting-Lid Book-Box) 
« This modern, single-pupil table has the popular Uni- 
versal lifting-lid book-box described above. The twin oval- 
shaped supporting standards afford easy ingress and egress, 
conserving classroom space. Available in heights of 21, 23, 
25, 27, 29”. The companion American Envoy chair contrib- 
utes to comfort and good posture. Heights: 11, 13, 15, 17’. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: ““The Co-ordinated 
Classroom,’’ a comprehensive work on all phases 
of modern classroom environment. Write Dept. 4, 





cAmeucan Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Manufac turers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation 


Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 

















































New FREE 


alder hed 
SHOWS HOW 
TO MAKE TEACHING 


MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THE 


| }2Betebe 


A'S aa 
Opaque Projector 

















This informative folder, packed with pictures, shows how 
ideally qualified for schoolroom use the VU-LYTE is. It points 
out the easy availability of the free projection materials at every 
teacher's hand. It explains how applicable these free materials 
are, to every class level and subject. And it fully describes the 
exclusive features that make the Beseler VU-LYTE such an out- 
standing, ultra-modern, professional-type teaching tool, embody- 
ing an entirely new principle in opaque projection. 















This new folder, just off the press, illustrates and explains the 
Vacumatic* Platen, that holds copy flat without need for pasting 
and mounting . . . the Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor, that feeds new 

- copy in and ejects the old automatically .. . 
the Pointext Projection Pointer, the built-in opti- 
cal device that throws on the screen a movable 
arrow of light which the operator can direct and 
control without leaving his place beside the ; ; 
projector .. . and other features of pronounced )PENING THE DOOR TOTHE MIN 


or your free p f 


teaching value. A pon your request, and 


bligation, we w 


SD *Par. Pending tPatented 















CHARLES GSeacleo comPANy | name 
Est. 1660 | 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. ! ADDRESS 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of 
Opaque Projection Equipment l city ZONE STATE 
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oard of education of Los Angeles 


*® De. Paur C. Witrett has been ele 






























































year 1953-54. Dr. Willett, who « 
ird in Jul 195 had been elected 
erm in April, 195 
*¥ er S. NortTuH Ee has been el j den 
oard of education at Arcadia, Calif 
% Frank O. Brewer has been elected dent of the 
ward at Palisades Park, N. J. Mr. Brewer as been a 
ember of the board 11 years 
®& Josern Green has been elected president the board 
Tulsa, Okla. Mr C. O. WILLSON wa amed = vice 
resident 
% Joun J. Marcer has been appointed easurer of the 


oard at Carroll, lowa 

*% B. L. Marin has bee lectec ‘ rf the 
ward at Mason City, Iowa 

% Joe M. Epwarps ha ween named p te of th 
yard at Marlin, Tex 

&® Dr. JAmMes E. Donnewcry has bee ned president 
ot the board at Trinidad, ¢ 

% The New York ¢ ity board of education has appointed 


WILLIAM H. Correa as head of the Bureau oi Scho 
Building Construction, with a salary of 317,06 a year 
%®& The board « education of the new con nity high 
hoc Dist Elmwood Park, I elected in th 
pring of 195 ompri Fred | I ER, president 
Jack ( ROSSETTER retary | Br CARRDLI 


Harotp V. HAwKIN Bosses Mo Keane: Nonmak 
H. LovenpbaAnt ind Lovis M. VENTURY 
& The board of education Midla | 


ganized wit Donato BD. Hat ‘ fer and 

Everett N. Luce a cretary. Cuat i was re 
ted treasure 

%& Mrs. Mary MELTON has been named a m-mbe 

TG hool board at Connersvill Ind < d sR 


William Meltor vho died in May, 195 
% Boyp B. Krieper has been elected presiden t ‘ 
lementary board at Porterville, Calif. 5. Ho McLemor 


iS Named Ciera 


%& Herman Marzke has been re-elected president of the 
Union High School and College district board at Porte 
lle, Cali 


w& W. J. Wacker has been + ected chairma 
Tulare Union High School Board at Tulare, Cali 
w® Manty C. Grater, Sterling City, ha wen ele 


hairman of the board of the Parada Unified District 

Paradise, Calil 

wA. ( Burvetr has been ¢ ted i ie ele 
entary chool board ot Davi Cal BERK M ae 
4 hey miet ie ' i I 

%& The new president of the board at Pasadena, Calif 

Dr. Ray BE. UNTEREINER i Calteca ‘4 ul Anstitute 
*% Lhe board educatior Kalima \i " n 

pleted it annual fr ganiza i i t 

HOMER bRUND pr 1 ik ice 

de Wi i bb la i er \ 

\ mber ¢ " ird i 1 A oH ' ‘ ed 
a lour-year tern 

® The 5-man school board the Gra Valley elemen 

tary district, Gra Valle Calit., has been replaced by a 
man board. Members of the » board JouN 

MARTIN, GeorGe ELLSwori, and Dr. W ON PRESCOTT 
® Lioyp Rivicer has been named president of the board 
t trustees of the union high hool disirict Fullerton 

Calif. Ropert E. FULTON the new clerk the board 
w The hool board at Tait, Cali has reorganized with 

WILLIAM QO. ERICKSON as president, and Cart Roeper as 
erk. Ceci, BARTON is a new member of the board 

®& Homer H. Horton has been el { pre-ident of the 


oard otf the unified school distr ( 4 Calil 
Henry A. Horcer was named clerk 

® Albert | Boyer has been elected president of the 
oard of school directors at Milwaukee, Wi Mr. Boyer 
been a member of the board 16 year nd wa 
lent in 1948-4! 

% Joun C. Crawrorp has been elected tre irer of the 
hool district of Mount Pleasant, Mt. Pleasant, Pa 

®& D. F. Kent has been elected president of the Carpin 


t pre 


ia district board of trustee it Carpinteria, Calif 
w® Mrs. Evitn K. Starrorp, Los Angele Calif ha 
een retained as head of the committ tt whole, made 


members of the board « lucation 


» of al 
Ww CHARLES Latrp has been re-elected resident of the 


ard at Martinez, Calit 


w At a meeting of the board of trust Coast Union 

High School, Cambria, Calif July 1, Haror H. Waltt 

>R was elected president for the hool year 1953-54 

VY. Ray | a member of the board | i ias been 
rk, t d Pa I And 
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readily available 
attractiveness. Specify Kewaunee 

















Morrison Exeter, Net ha 


at Wahoo, to succeed P. E. 8 


McGratu, who resigned as | 
Education last) sori has accepted 
ident of the University of Kansas 

entered upon his new dutic 


education of Waukesha, Wi 
year 1953-54 and re-elected 


ding Morcoan -R. Burrer, president 


pr dent. R. G. Hein 


ROULEDER assistant retary 


ot education of Bolivar, N 


the election of CHartes A. CHIPpMAN 


ORDON A. SANFORD as vice esident 


4 rk Mrs. CARoLIn kK 
ELEANOR SHANEER was ele 





in all its natural beauty 


For your laboratory 

famous Kewaunee custom 
quality furniture in beauti- 
ful, long-lasting, natural 
finish oak. Oak—the steel 
of woods—for rugged serv- 
ice, long life. Oak—in nat- 
ural finish—to brighten 
your laboratory, speed 


your work. 





for durability and 
for finest custom quality, 


at extremely modest cost. Write today for a free 
copy of our catalog of Scientific Laboratory Equipment. 


Representatives and sales offices in principal cities 


4. A. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center Street + Adrian, Michigan 
Manutacturers of Wood and Metal Laboratory Equipmeat 

















































In folding chairs, as in everything else, you get what you pay 
for. There’s no decent substitute for quality. It is guaranteed, 
engineered, built-in quality that makes Clarin different 
from other folding chairs. 

Whatever your purpose, whatever the age you buy for, there 
is a specially designed Clarin chair to meet your need. 
Write us for full information on any type of chair and let us 
prove it to you. 

Clarin chairs aren't thrown together. They are engineered to 
quality specifications from quality materials. That is why Clarin can give 
the only written 10-year guarantee in the industry. Examine their features and 
you'll understand why thousands of Clarin chairs are still giving 
satisfactory service after more than 20 years of use. 


STRONGER: welded wherever possible, not riveted. 


SAFER: x-type construction for strength and stability; won't collapse, tip or fold, 
even though you stand on it. 


MORE COMFORTABLE: posture-designed to distribute your weight properly; self-leveling. 


MORE CONVENIENT: folds flat within own frame for fast, safe, non-wobbly stacking 


in minimum space. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: Clarin’s famous steel-framed, wood seat; healthier, 


more comfortable, stronger. 

Clarin’s Patented Rubber Cushioned feet can’t scratch floors—immediately replaceable 
after years of hard use. 

Available in many colors. 





ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 
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For Every Age 


Line of Folding Chairs 





Another CLARIN “First” 
A Juvenile Chair for Every Age and Height 


Posture-designed—in 11”, 12” 


275 33": 14". eae i$" 
seat heights—Clarin offers you a juvenile chair for 
every age group. Engineered to the same quality 
standards as Clarin adult chairs, the Juveniles are 
light, stable, easy to carry, will not collapse, tip or 
fold, even though a child stands on them. Because 
Clarin Juveniles are scientifically designed for 
comfort and healthful posture, children are far 
less apt to get restless sitting in them. Available in 
colors children adore—Fire-Engine Red and Kelly 
Green. Also in popular Opal Grey and Bronze. 


Write today for full details and moderate prices. 








... backed by 
The Only Written 10 year Guarantee 
in the Industry 


You be the Judge ie Comparis 


from Nursery 
School to Adult 



















A CLARIN Original — Imitated but Unequalled 
A Tablet Arm Chair That Folds! 


Here is engineering at its finest—the greatest 
advance in folding chair history. The Tablet 
Arm is a built-in part of the chair—not an 
attachment. Yet it folds down 
at the side, out of the way, 
when not needed, so the 
chair can be used for ordinary | 
seating. The entire chair folds flat 
in seconds, for quick, safe stacking. 
Folded depth only 3”. Foam 


rubber cushioning if desired. A 









space-saving Godsend for con- 
ferences—group meetings— 
recreation rooms, etc., etc. 
Write today for full information. 





ons-:-: 


wilt into NEW WEST COAST DISTRIBUTOR: B. F. Shearer Company + 
yality ' {ding Home Office: 2318 Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington - 
y othet fo “ Other Offices: 1947 N. W. Kerney Street, Portland, Oregon - 


243 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. - 
1964 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif 


i Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 2, 
4640 West Harrison St., Chicago 44, Hlinois 





IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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q I am interested in Juvenile Chairs © Adult Chairs 

r ) Folding Tablet Arm Chairs. Number needed salient 

\ ] Send full information. © Send catalog of complete line. 
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A Practical Approach ‘Toward 
Solving Discipline Problems 


Leslie 


Concern is often expressed these days over 
the discipline problems that arise in the typical 
American high school. Student conduct is not 
in an alarming state, but, nevertheless, dis 
cipline 1s one of the foremost problems facing 
administrators and teachers 

Slipping standards of behavior were the 
concern of Surprise Valley High School and 
we decided to do something about it.' The 
effort made at this small, northern California 
high school to raise standards of behavior 
has produced good results. The procedure fol 
lowed is adaptable to any high school con 
cerned about increasing disciplinary problems 


Deciding on the Problems 

At an early faculty meeting, teachers dis- 
covered that it was first necessary to come to 
an agreement as to just what the school’s 
discipline problems were. Lists of these prob- 
lems will differ from school to school and will 
also change within the same school. There also 
will be a wide variance of opinion as to what 
offense is the most serious and what one the 
least serious, In our first survey theft was 
rated the most serious and class cutting the 
least serious. One meeting was not enough to 
complete this phase of the program so an 
idditional session was called to help the teach- 
ers come to a democratic agreement on the 
list and the rank of the items 

Once the list was agreed upon, every 
teacher was asked to tally the infractions as 
they occurred around the school. At the end 
of six weeks all tallies were collected and the 
following count recorded 


Theit 0 Tardine at Cla 
Impertinence or Defiance Attempts to Argue l 
Obscene Notes or Talk 6 Bad Manner 8) 
Cheating on Test Inattention in ¢ 
Lying About Other Gamblir 
Damaging School Failure to Meet 

Property 11 Obligat 
Profanity 68 Truancy 
Smoking at School ( Forging | 
Bordering Disobedience 1 Cuttir i Cla 


Armed with this information, a meeting ot 
all students was called at which faculty mem 
bers presented facts and figures to drive home 
the point that several behavior problem did 
exist. It was evident the students were im 
pressed by the data and explanation 

Next came the selection of a student com 
mittee to meet with the faculty for the pur 
pose ol se irching further for solutions Five 
members of this committee were elected by 
the students and five were picked by the 


faculty. Ten is an arbitrary number; the im 
portant point Is that student leaders be aj 
*Dean of Boy Surpr Valley High Scho Cedar c 
Cait 
Th article i a re rt t ! ) 
ter hool in ord te il i i t 
irious kind Th I t n genet ‘ i 
Grandon | H, priney ind st I ! 
structor 1 the School of Education u | 


Voohees* 


pointed to the committee. This meeting took 
place at a dinner given by the faculty. Several 
interested adults were invited as a means of 
acquainting the community with the project 
It was also felt that they might well be able 
to supply valuable suggestions 


Students Offer Ideas 


Plans for the meeting with the students were 
based on the belief that they would have much 
to contribute to the campaign. They more than 
came through. The students were very definite 
in their ideas for the upgrading of manners, 
individual sense of responsibility, and school 





HOLDENVILLE BOARD POLICIES 


The board of education of Holdenville, Okla., 
has adopted complete statement of board policies 
to govern the work of the board, the teachers, 
and principals 

Under the regulations the superintendent is the 
chief executive officer. It is his responsibility to 
execute the policies of the board and to delegate 
details of the administrative work to other em 
ployees He is required to explain the poli ies ol 
the board to the principals who will directly 
carry them out in the respective schools 

rhe superintendent is required to recommend 
to the board the employment and dismissal of 
school employees strictly on a merit basis. He 
must assign teachers each year to positions in 
the schools. All publicity of the schools must 
be under the direction of the superintendent. He 
must approve requisitions of the principals and 
teachers 

rhe clerk of the board handles all accounts of 
the district funds and must pay all bills and 
salaries with warrants 


he principals must organize and conduct thei 
chools in accordance with the board policies as 
outlined by the superintendent. They have the 


authority and responsibility of assigning all gen 
eral and pecial duti to the teachers subject to 
the approval of the superintendent 

Principals must hold regular mectings with 
their teachers at least every four weeks. They 
have authority over the pupils at all times while 
they are in the school buildings, on the grounds 
ind to and from school 

rhe discipline of the classroom is in the hands 
of the individual teachers and they must main 
tain the proper decorum at all times 

Principals are responsible for keeping the 
school records and making such reports as are 
required. They must make complete inventories 
of equipment and supplies at the end of each 
vear and file them with the superintendent 

Teachers must co-operate with the respective 
principals in every wav in administering the 


schools. They must atterd all facultv meetings 











spirit. Constructive criticism was offered re- 
garding the school paper, dramatic produc- 
tions, and shopwork. They gave practical sug- 
gestions for reducing vandalism and profanity. 
From the students came the suggestion that 
many of these matters properly belonged in 
the classroom for further discussion and 
learning, and that poster contests and talks by 
outside speakers were good ways to attack 
almost any of the school’s present or future 
problems. 

As the final step in the program, the stu- 
dent leaders made their report at a general 
assembly. By this time it was apparent that 
the students were beginning to feel that the 
whole problem was their problem. That was 
where it belonged. The words “group pres- 
sure” had begun to enter conversations to 
indicate the best method of stimulating the 
desired changes 

By this time also, the practical steps taken 
to deal with the behavior problem were be- 
ginning to blend into a philosophy of discipline 
It seemed that the best discipline is self 
discipline, if and when it can be achieved. The 
decrease in the conduct problems of the high 
school effected by the program was obvious 
proof of the value of this approach. 


promptly and regularly. They must take care o! 
fixtures, furniture, walls, apparatus, and equip 
ment. They must keep such records of attend 
ance, behavior, and achievement as are requireé 
by the board 

Teachers are expected to spend part of the 
week ends in the city. They are expected to take 
part in community activities which they are pe! 
mitted to select and in which they prefer t 
participate 


on” FE) be is 





Teachers are expected to attend professiona 


meetings and to fully assume all duties and r 
sponsibilities of the position to which they | 
been appointed 

It is the full responsibility of the teacher 
correct children in the halls, auditorium 
play zvounds, when they are in need of correctiotr 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Milwaukee, Wis., public schools, with the 
co-operation of the University of Wisconsin, M 
quette University, and Wisconsin State College 
maintain a program of in-service trainin 


teachers. This program, begun in 1951, ha 
tracted enrollments of over 400 teachers for each 
semester. Classes offering help in teaching skil 
and subject matter have enrolled 1083 teachers, or 


52 per cent of the total enrollment. As of June 
1953, a total of 1084 teachers and principals ha 


become eligible for reclassification into h 


divisions of the salary schedule as a result of t! 
training they received in these classes 


a 


% Parsons, Kans. The school board has voted 


to adopt the state school retirement system for 


members of the teaching staff. The local reti 
ment plan, long established, will be continues 


a supplemental program so long as those retired 
teachers now drawing retirement compensation 
are alive. The present pensions of the old Pa 


sons plan total payments of approximately $1 


OO annua 
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GLASS goes to CLASS 
at MISSISSIPPI 









Research Finds Better Ways To Remove 
Harmful Qualities of ““Raw’” Sunlight 


In a specially designed experimental building on its factory grounds, Mississippi, 
world’s largest manufacturer of rolled, figured and wired glass, literally sends its Smoke box photo—window glazed with clear glass. 
products to class. Various patterns and surface finishes are subjected to school Note light loss due to reflection, 

exams in a continuing research on daylighting in the modern school. 



























Lighting engineers have found that the glare of “raw” sunlight is distracting and 
harmful in the schoolroom. Uniform, natural, glare-free illumination not only helps 
protect precious young eyes from dangerous fatigue; it also helps maintain class 
interest and aids concentration. 


As ao result of their extensive studies and experience in the important field of 
schoolroom lighting, Mississippi technicians are prepared to assist you in your 
glazing problems. They recommend these outstanding Mississippi patterns for their 
schoolroom lighting qualities: 





COOLITE, Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass— because it not only Compare above with this smoke box photo in which 
. . . . window has been glazed with a diffusing glass. 

provides glare-free, natural illumination, but also absorbs nearly 50 per 

cent of solar heat. Makes seeing tasks easier . . . keeps interiors cooler. 


PENTECOR — a handsome, ribbed pattern that affords maximum light distri- 
bution. Throws softened, diffused light deep into interiors. 


HYLITE— with an attractive surface finish that gives maximum light plus 
diffusion. 


POLISHED MISCO WIRE GLASS—for maximum beauty and protection. 
An approved fire retardant (No. 32). 


Translucent, light diffusing figured and wired glass by Mississippi is available 
in a wide variety of patterns and surface finishes. All are “visioneered” to dis- 
tribute light to best advantage. When you build or remodel your school, 
specify glass by Mississippi. 


MISSISSIPP 





Opening glazed with diffusing glass with ty , 


more directional light distribution 






C 0 M P ANY Write today for 


A . Y/ SAINT LOUIS i MO. free literature. 
: ; Samples on request. 
} . . NEW YORK e« H KOO ¢ PULALCRTON. CALE. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Functional beauty of Weldwood products is the keynote rhis rich-looking auditorium in the South School features 


here. Birch Weldwood built-ins are backed by fir Weldwood. white oak Weldwood on the walls. For new schools or 
Fgg crate ceiling is also of fir Weldwood. South School, modernizing old ones Weldwood hardwoods are a low-cost 
New Canaan, Conn. Architects: Sherwood, Mills and Smith. way to add beauty and protect your investment. f 


‘ive practical ideas for 











Look what's happened to the old “blackboard.” It’s chip, crack or dent. Never needs refinishing. Guaranteed 
transformed to an eye-easy, chlorophyll green. Special for life of building! Louisa Alcott School. Architects: 


porcelain-surfaced steel attracts magnets! Won't scratch, Somes, Griswald, Boyden, Wylde & Ames. 
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This Weldwood Fire Door in the Union Theological Semin- 
ary has faces of genuine oak veneer. Yet because of its 
unique mineral core, it carries the Underwriters’ class B 
and C label. Architects: Collins, Willis and Beckonert. 








At the Unqua School in Massapequa, L. I., new Novoply 
has been used extensively. Walls and sliding doors are all 
of this amazing product which stays flat and is free of 
defects on both sides. Architect: George A. Dippell. 


today’s modern schools 


Functional, lasting beauty is the contri- 
bution of all Weldwood products to the 
school buildings of the nation. 


The little red school house has changed into the big, 
carefully planned educational institution. Designers of new 
schools and modernizers of older ones are increasingly 
specifying Weldwood products because they are as func- 
tional as they are beautiful. 

Take Armorply Chalkboard, for example. The old “‘black- 
board”’ now leads a double life! The chlorophyll green 
color takes chalk beautifully and is easy on the eyes. 
Because the porcelain-on-steel face* attracts magnets, 
Armorply® Chalkboard becomes a visual educational aid. 


Look at this Weldwood Fire Door with beautiful oak ve- 
neer. Its mineral core makes it strong, yet lightweight . . . 
and it’s guaranteed against warping, shrinking or swelling. 

Then there’s the exciting new Weldwood product— 
Novoply. It’s a beautiful low-cost wood panel which can 
take rugged treatment whether used as wall paneling or 
for built-ins and furniture. 

Of course there’s nothing like the many varieties of 
Weldwood hardwood panels to add warmth and beauty to 
every room in a school. And all guaranteed for the life 
of the building. 

When you are contemplating school modernization or 
new construction, look to Weldwood for functional beauty 
and long life. Don’t hesitate to call on any of the 60 United 
States Plywood or U. S.-Mengel showrooms, located from 
coast to coast; or see your local lumber dealer. 


*Porcelain enamel surface produced by the Bettinger Corporation. 


Weldwood 


United States Plywood Corporation 
World's Largest Plywood Organization 


Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


and 


U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 








Weldwood is a registered trademark 


DISTRIBUTING UNITS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ADMINISTRATORS, 
TEACHERS, CUSTODIANS 























WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE 
COPY OF 


“Cane and 
Cleaning 

of Chalkboards” 

PREPARED BY THE 


As manufacturers. 
of fine chalkboards 
we are very much 
interested in chalk- 
board care in order 
that school people 


































may enjoy the 
chalkboard satis- 
faction to which 


they are entitled. 
Because we manu- 
facture all three 
chalkboards, chalk, 
and erasers, we 
have learned a 
great deal about 
chalkboard care. 


linproper care can ~ 
damage the finest aoa 
chalkboard and do 

so in a compara- 
tively short time. 


CA, 


We are sufficiently concerned to 
do something about this prob- 
lem, and we have published 
“THE CARE AND CLEANING OF 
CHALKBOARDS”. If you would 
like this helpful guide, write to- 
day for your FREE copy. 


REQUEST FOLDER BA-10. There 
is no obligation, no cost. This 









is a Weber Costello service to 
chalkboard users. 






’ There Is A 


e er Co t 
Chalkboard f° 


Every Budger; 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 

Veerttii-laitid 12 Me CHALKBOARD, 

CHALK, ERASERS, ART MATERIALS, 
MAPS, GLOBES 





NEW PLAN FOR PLANNING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The elementary schools of Ukiah, Calif., are 
conducting an experiment in administrative pro- 
cedure during the school year 1953-54, in which 
the duties of the superintendent are spread over 
the three schools comprising the school system 
The new superintendent-principal for 1953-54 is 
Jack Simpson, formerly principal of the Pomolita 
elementary school 

The new plan for governing and administering 
the elementary schools secks to insure efficient 
and democratic functioning in providing the best 
education for each child in the district 

The administrative area is made up of the board 
of trustees and an administrative council com 
prising the district superintendent, the principals, 
the teacher counselor, the teacher representatives, 
the school nurse, the chief school custodian, the 
transportation 


manager, and the attendance 


otticer 

The board of trustees has final authority in all 
matters relating to administration and general 
policies of operation. They are permitted to del 
gate powers to the superintendent or other pet 
ons by resolution 

Phe sup rintendent, who is selected” by the 
board trom the certificated personnel, serves on 
i one-year contract. He acts as 


utive, Is 


chief school exec 
a representative of the board, and chair 
man of the administrative council. The superin 
tendent is located at one of the schools and acts 
as principal of the school 
The administrative council, which meets one 
week previous to the regular board meeting, has 
power to request a review of any school policy 
or business matter. The work is divided among 


LEONARD 











the various principals, schools, and personnel. The 
principal acts as chairman of the administrative 
council, which takes up the building program 
general business, school elections, school policies, 
school bus operation, attendance problems, gen- 
eral cafeteria business, and work load for school 
personnel 


The teacher counselor acts as adviser to teach- 
ers and principals, keeps the record of the salary 
committee and in-service training of teachers 
supervises the testing procedure, assists adminis 
trative executives in each school, and acts as con- 
sultant on book problems and materials, and 
child grade placement 

The nurse acts as manager of the general health 
program, determines welfare needs, acts as con 
sultant on pupil placement and teacher and fam 
ily relationships, and works with organization 
interested in children’s welfare 

The administrative assistants who are under 
each principal, are in complete charge in th 
absence of the principal, assist with personnel 
matters, help in the selection of supplies and 
delegate duties for the 
school building and yard, and assist with othe: 
duties that may be assigned to them 

Finally, 
ing the principal of each school, the 
and one 


materials, supervision 


there is a salary committee, compris 
ipervisor 
teacher representative. This committec 
is charged with the duties of recommendin il 
iries, of suggesting salary changes, and act t i 
mediator in the settlement of salary problems 
a 

% New Orleans, La. The school board of Orleans 
parish has sold $4,000,000 in school bonds, at a 
3.75 per cent interest rate. The bonds are part of 
a $10,000,000 worth remaining trom a $25-million- 
dollar issue. The bonds will mature over a period 
from May, 1955 to Mav, 1992 





ETERSON «co. ie. 


| ME 1224 Fullerton Ave. 
> Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Adaptable, Economical % 
iia BERET? | REEEEERE HH GHA 
HEY WOOD-| e 
WAKEFIELD | 


AY 


EST.1826 


ena §Expertly Planned 


Steel School Furniture NORTH CAHOOL 
Equipped with Heywood Furniture 






























In this attractive classroom, 
Heywood’s S 1040 LL OF 
Table-Desks and S 915 All- 
Purpose Chairs are arranged 
for a special class activity. 
Lightweight, sturdy, welded 
tubularsteel frames make this 
furniture easy to arrange to 
suit all class needs. Available 
in graded sizes to assure 
proper height for all pupils. 
For further information, 
write for the fully illustrated 
Heywood -Wakefield school 


furniture catalogue. 








When Supervising Principal, Robert Zakary, the Board of 
Education and the teaching staff planned the beautiful new 
North School, North Merrick, Long Island, they decided that 
the use of color and flexible furnishings would play an impor- 
tant part. The recently completed school shown here is an out- ‘ 
standing example of how effective these two factors can be. | i 
Every classroom offers the students maximum light and is Lr 
color-coordinated from ceiling to floor. Simply styled, flexible —“ 
Heywood -Wakefield Tubular Steel Furniture perfectly accents < 

these pleasant surroundings. Building was designed by Frederic y \ 
P. Wiedersum, Architect, N. Y. C. Installation of Tubular Steel | 
Furniture was handled by Heywood-Wakefield distributor, 
Equipment and Furniture Co., N. Y. Heywood-Wakefield— 
School Furniture Division— Menominee, Mich.—Gardner, Mass. 
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Why does Royal maintain its 





Number-One position in schools? 


F” MANY YEARS, Royal has been the favorite type- 
writer of both teachers and students. For a number 
of reasons... 


First, you know that in selecting typewriters, your 
first consideration is, “Which machine is best for 
students and teachers?” 

The answer to that question is “ROYAL.” 
Because Royal is the typewriter designed with the 
operator in mind. It is designed to help students 
learn, and to help teachers teach. And it is the 
machine students will find used in business more 
than any other. 


Your second consideration must be, “Which type- 
writer is the most durable?” And again your answer 
is “ROYAL.” Royal has never compromised with 
quality...only the very finest materials, workman- 
ship and skill go into the making of Royal 
Typewriters. That’s why Royals are the sturdiest 
typewriters, last longer on the job, and take less time 
out for repairs. 


UYA 





STANDARD + ELECTRIC + PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


Then, of course, you'll want to know, “What kind of 
service does the manufacturer give?” Royal has over 
eight-hundred sales and service centers throughout 
the country, ready to give far more than skilled 
mechanical service. Royal salesmen give free instruc- 
tional demonstrations and provide teachers and stu- 
dents with a wealth of typing and teaching aids. 
These are some of the reasons why Royal main- 
tains its Number-One position as the favorite type- 
writer in schools. And Royal enjoys the same kind 
of leadership in the business community, where 
Royals are preferred 2/2 to 1 by those who type. 
Royal is truly the World’s Number-One Typewriter! 


The coupon will bring you or your typing classes 
a free demonstration. No obligation of course. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

School Dept., New York, N.Y. 

Please have a School Representative arrange for a 
demonstration of the new Royal Typewriter without 
obligation. 


ene 
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¥% El Reno, Okla. The school board has adopted 

a resolution, effective in September, offering one 
year scholarships to all county high school vale- 
dictorians, and semester scholarships to salutato- 
rians in the school. 


% East Providence, R. I. The school board has 


completed a survey of the school textbooks, 
conducted by Francis J. Lally, assistant superin 
tendent of schools. The study resulted in the 


compilation of a list of approved textbooks and 
in a standard method of purchase. Under the 
new plan, school principals will know the exact 
expenditure involved in ordering new textbooks 
¥% Dubuque, Iowa. The school board has abel 
ished the school district teachers’ retirement plan, 
a local teachers’ plan, which is being replaced by 
state and federal pension plans. In order to meet 


social security requirements, the local plan had 
to be dissolved. 
¥%& Worcester, Mass. The school board has re 


jected a proposal to give Worcester Hebrew Day 
School direct cash assistance in transporting its 
pupils to the school. It was pointed out that the 
city council had the final say 
of funds. 3 

¥% Milford, Conn, The school board has voted to 
assist in the development of a program intended 
to help in the adjustment of emotionally 
pupils. The board approved a recommendation 
that Dr. Elias Marsh, of the State Department 
of Health, be retained as a consultant on a weekly 
basis. Dr. Marsh will go to Milford for a half 
day each week to sit in on the pupil conferences 
% Worcester, Mass. The school board has 
changed its rules to provide for the election of 
some long-term substitute teachers. Any lonz 
term substitute who has qualified under the merit 
system will be eligible for 
teacher. Similarly, 


on appropriation 


upset 


election as a regular 
any substitute who qualifies in 
the future will be eligible for regular election. 

% The La Mesa-Spring Valley School District, 
at La Mesa, Calif., has followed the practice of 
inviting school board members to attend confer 
ences called by the school administrators. It has 
the custom for at least one member to 
attend a meeting, along with the superintendent, 
the director of education, or another 
tor. Such meetings cover all phases of school 
management and board members are able to 
keep well informed and able to render decisions 
regarding the educational program. In this way, 
closer co-operation and understanding are being 
developed between the board and the administra 


become 


administra- 


tive officials 
% Lawton, Okla. The school board has ap 
proved a new set of rules and regulations to 


govern the duties of the board, the superintend- 
ent, and the principals. The rules also set up 
definite policies governing sick leave, attendance, 
use of building, purchasing of supplies, corporal 
punishment, the control of school activity funds, 
and the working hours of school employees. 

¥%& Steps have been 
in Calhoun County, 
vey, 


taken for a school 
Mich. This is 
which will cover a study of school service 
which there are seven in the county 
The study will gather information on population 
and enrollment to determine present and future 
needs in buildings and equipment. 


% Topeka, Kans. The 


survey 
a second sur- 


areas, ol 


board of education has 
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decided to resume its discussion of racial segre school level in 
gation in the public schools. The questions in- 
volved are the intent of the framers of the 14th 
Amendment; the opinion of counsel as to whether 
the court has the power to eliminate segrega- 4 
tion; and if it does have the power, what is the 
best way to do it? The board has filed a brief 
in the State Supreme Court. 

% Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
decided to inaugurate new activities to take the 
place of high school fraternities when these so- 
to exist next fall. It is planned to 


of racial segregation on the high 
Arizona 

% New York, N. Y. The school board has raised 
the minimum entrance age to the kindergarten to 
years 8 months, effective in September, 1953 
Children under that age will be admitted next 
fall if there is room for them. Children so ad 
mitted will be retained for a two-year period. 
% The New York State Education Department 
has reported the creation of 14 new central school 
districts during the past school year. These new 


cieties cease districts have absorbed 238 smaller rural districts 


expand the student body activities, with activity and bring the total to 445 since the establish 
supervisors in charge of each school. ment of the program in 1925 
¥%& Phoenix, Ariz. The high school and college % Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has re- 


boards of Phoenix have voted to abolish racial ceived a recommendation of its special committee 
segregation in the high schools. The doors of all on wages and salaries, calling for increases for 
seven high schools have been opened to students school board employees amounting to a total of 


of all races. The action wiped out the last vestives $300,000 per year 


A aN 


2 WAYS to Seat 208 Pupils | 


The Old Way in 170 Minutes...The Erickson Way in 17 Minutes! ( 


The The F%ccksonw Way: 
OLD WAY: | neve. | 


Wall Model Tables with Benches....8 
NEEDED . Portable Model Tables with Benches. 4 
Banquet Tables : 


Banquet Chairs 

Trips to Store Tables. 
(Two Mea) 

Trips to Store Chairs 

(One Man Carrying Four Chairs) 

.10 Minutes 


...17-18 


Time to Store Tables.......4 Minutes 
Trips to Store Chairs 


Time to Clean Floor. Time to Clean Floor...... 


. 10 Minutes 


Total Time (Two Men) Total Time (Two Men) 
170 MINUTES 17 MINUTES 


*Based on Actual Time and Labor Comparative Test 


ial@lal =i 
Trips to Store Tables..............4° 9 
i melareleli-miatelel-ih| 
Time to Fold Wall Tables. ..3 Minutes 





WAY TAKES 1/10 THE TIME! 


Wall and portable models give 100% flexibility to any area. Activities 
room (above left) is converted into a study hall in*seven minutes. Let us 
rire felt) Mist -Mol-ti mrt -tolilaleMeoldacelalel-tul-ll mellem cellu mil-P dl olillb am icl mm Zell Mn i lolol g 
areas. Send your floor plan, or write for our Sweet's Architectural File 
Catalog, Section 22i/Ha. 


HALDEMAN-LANGFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 
2582 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. Phone NEstor 6139 


( 
: 
U 















TRIBUTES TO SOME PEOPLE WE ALL LIKE: 








Chrysler Corporation salutes the man who ferries the LTOGETHER some 7 million American 
: _hoys and girls get to school and back by 
bus. Some 120,000 grown-ups care fullv take 
the school bus driver. Amid wriggles and tumbles and scuffles and the wheels to get them there, Some are full 


merriest, shiniest, most valuable cargo on earth... 


: , : . ; , time drivers. But mi are publiec-spirited 
spitballs ... pelted with laughter and tickled with pigtails... he keeps parbiecannto apiece ls ah beneide st 


citizens who take time out from their regular 
a cool and magnificent command of the road in front of him, and the duties to make the school-bus rounds. 

loads behind him. Next time you pull lo a Stop beside him, when As motor vehicle manufacturers, Chrysler 
Corporation is naturally proud that a large 


he’s gathering them in or letting them out so safely and patiently, take 


number of these buses bear the name of 


a good look at a man who is everything that a driver should be. Dodge, with all the safety and dependability 
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that Chrysler Corporation engineering and 


construction stands for in any motor vehicle. 


But it is just as fellow citizens that we are 
especially proud to salute the skill and re- 
sponsibility of the men and women who twice 
a day pick up so much of America’s future to 


deliver it safely to school and then back home. 


This message about people “ue all like is presented 
by your PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DESOTO 
CHRYSLER + DODGE “JOB-RATED” TRUCK 


dealers, and 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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by Epcar A. Guest 


He takes to school the children small, Not lightly can his task he faced. 
{ service done for us Fair days 
And watches over one and all— 


The man who drives the bus. 


. or snow or rain 

In him the parents’ trust is placed 
To hring them home again, 

He shares the children’s chatter gay, Oh school bus drivers, one and all 

To them his name is known, 


He guards them safely day by day 


Be heartening it must 


To have the care of children small 
As though they were his own, {nd know so great a trust 

If vou would like a reprint of this poem, suitable for framing, write Chrysler 
Corporatior Dept. RSI, SAL Massachusetts Ave Detroit 31. Michigan 


Copyright 1 Chryvciet Corporation 


This advertisement appears in LAFE Sept. 14, 1953 


























VANCOUVER MEETS BUILDING 
PROBLEMS 


The city of Vancouver, Wash., having a popu 


lation of 41,664, is a growing industrial com- 
munity and has been faced with serious school 
problems, among which were the redistricting of 
the school population and the construction of 
new buildings for elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school students 





The school board and Supt. A. D. Whitenack 
began a study of the problems with a meeting of 
architects, state department specialists, members 
of the citizens’ committee, the board, and the 
school administrators. 

The study was centered on suggestions for the 
planning and construction of three buildings, a 
$2,000,000 senior high school, a $500,000 junior 
high addition, and a $250,000 elementary school. 


REDWOOD CITY SURVEY 


Faced with a rapidly increasing school en- 
rollment by 1962, the Redwod City, Calif., ele- 
mentary school district has employed two Stan- 
ford University professors to conduct a school 
planning survey 

Professor William R. Odell and Associate Dean 


WMarimum Sauttatiou aud Cleanliness 
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@ Wherever there are many hands to 
wash, Bradley Washfountains provide 
the maximum facilities in least space, in- 
sure against contagious contacts; reduce 
water consumption, cost of piping con- 
nections and maintenance. 

The sprayhead supplies water, and 
with foot-control it is turned “on” and 
“off” with no contact of hands except 
with the clean running water. Up to 10 


CUTS 


BRADLEY. 
Cunt 


P77. 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


WITH 


BRADLEYS 


@ Recent Bradley Washfountain installa- 
tions include: Chapman School, Sheridan, 
Ore.; Birmingham H. S., Birmingham, 
Mich.; Katherine Finchy Elem. School, 
Palm Springs, Calif.; Park Row School, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The picture at left showsa 36-in. Bradley 
(Park Row School) adjacent to domestic 
science room where Chinese food was 
served that day. Below, two wall-type 
Bradleys were added in area near entrance 
to basement cafeteria, Central H. S., Min- 
neapolis. 

















st ela al 





< ; BS 


FOOT-CONTROL ELIMINATES FAUCETS 
WATER WASTE AND 


MAINTENANCE 


are served simultaneously at the full- 
circle 54-in. bowl, 6 at the 36-in. bowl, 
and 6 at the 54-in. wall-type (semi- 
circular). 

All models available in pre-cast stone, 
enameled iron and stainless steel—fully 
describedand illustrated in Catalog 5204. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2223 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


This 24-page Catalog 
5204 includes complete 
data, installation views 
and floor plan sugges- 
tions. Copy free on re 
quest. 








James D. MacConnell, who head the school 
planning consulting service at the Stanford Schooi 
of Education, have been employed by the board 
to conduct the survey. Between now and next 
June, these experts will develop a plan for school 
building construction which is intended to keep 
pace with prospective increased enrollments and 
other factors through the next ten years 


BIRMINGHAM BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


The board of education of Birmingham, Ala., 
has approved a new school building program, to 
include four elementary schools, one junior high 
school, one senior high school, and 24 additions 
to schools. This portion of the contemplated 
program, to cost $3,000,000, will be followed by 
a section portion, to cost $2,000,000. The build 
ing program will be financed in part by a 5 
mill ad valorem tax levy which is expected to 
yield $5,000,000. 


SCHOOL BUILDING COUNCIL 


At the suggestion of the school board of Con- 
nersville, Ind., a school building advisory coun- 
cil has been formed to assist the board with 
problems relating to new school buildings. Offi- 
cers were elected and an executive committee was 
named to guide the Council’s activities. The 
Council separated into three groups for a study 
of school building needs, school sites, and methods 
of financing new school buildings. The Council 
will receive the reports of each group and make 
its recommendation to the board 

The school board has completed a new addi- 
tion to the junior high school, at a cost of 
$479,536. The building was entirely financed with 
a 40-cent cumulative building fund tax. 


AN ATHLETIC STADIUM 


The board of education of Thomaston, Ga., 
has been engaged for the past year in plans for 
an athletic stadium, to provide a 6500 seating 
capacity and to include tracks, tennis courts, and 
softball diamonds. The board has obtained a 
32-acre site as a gift and has received donations 
to a fund amounting to a total of $180,000. 

The board estimates that the total cost of the 
project will reach $245,000. When completed it 
will afford recreation for the entire county and 
will be available to 6000 students. The members 
of the board are C. C. Salter, chairman, W. K 
Woodall, A. J. Nelson, M. M. McClellan, J. R 
Gladin, W. H. Thomas, and Dixon Adams. 


BUILDING PROGRESSES 


Supt. J. J. Brewbaker, of Norfolk, Va., in his. 
latest report for the school year 1952-53, traces 
the progress of the school system both in regard 
to physical facilities and to the educational de- 
velopment of the school system. 

The report calls attention to the completion 
of two elementary schools in 1952. These schools, 
each comprising 22 classrooms, are expected to 
take care of the current increase in school en- 
rollment. The board has ordered the construc- 
tion of 40 new temporary classrooms, at a cost 
of $280,000, to house the new pupils expected in 
September, 1953. The new buildings, to be occu- 
pied in September, consist of five permanent 
structures, two additions, a homemaking depart 
ment, an art department, a health clinic, a music 
department, and additions to the gymnasium and 
locker rooms, and the school shops. 

During the school year 1953-54, the board is 
planning a new junior high school, a 22-class- 
room elementary school, and additions to three 
schools where the congestion is greatest. 
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comfort _ neu <Srreanmliner 


economy modern matched seating 


This new Streamliner seating brings 
the latest in design, comfort, strength, 
and durability to all schools. Picture 
their clean, functional lines in your 
school as you check these features: 


@ Light, die-formed unisteel frames 
@ Plywood posture seats 

and backrails 
@ Noiseless glides at no added cost 
@ Raised side braces 
for easy maintenance 


D1515 


CHAIR DESK Three seat heights-13, 15, and 
17 inches - with adjustable writing tops to fit all 
ages. Special bracing holds top rigid all ways. 









D1535 
ALL PURPOSE CHAIRS. Bring modern design 
to classrooms, libraries, offices, lunch rooms, 
labs, etc. 13, 15, and 17 inch seat heights. 


D1525 


TABLET ARM CHAIR. Rigid, 7-8 inch maple tab- 
letarm. 17 inch seat height with enclosed book 
compartment or twin stretcher bracing. 


if you need 50 or more of any Streamliner seating, write for special delivered 
prices and a sample. Fully described in Bulletin C-519 . . . write for it today. 


Beckley-Cardy Company 


1632 indiana avenve e@ chicago 16, illinois 















































% Lufkin, 


adopted a 


The 


policy of 


Tex board of education has 


continuing contracts tor 
teachers who have served a probationary period 
ol one Annual teacher been 


year elections have 


eliminated 
% Auburn 


affirmed a 


Mass 


rule 


The 
providing 
age 70 
petition of who 
requested that the aside and that he 
be permitted to continue in employment of the 
chool department 

%& The board of education of Sweetwater, Tex., 


board has re 


all 


action 


school 
that 
The 


a school employes 


SC hool em 


retire at taken 


following a 


ployees was 


rule be set 








has 
on the six-two-four plan 


completed the reorganization of the schools 
with four elementary 
schools, a junior high, and a senior high school 
The vocational program, the band, chorus, and 
ithletic activities will be strengthened this year 
% The board of education of the Uintah school 
district, Vernal, Utah, 
service for students 
handicaps. A 
the 
sponsoring a 


has established a visiting 
home-bound becaus¢ 
total of 12 students 
this The 
crippled children’s 
held in September and October, at 


teacher 
of physical 
were enrolled in 


program year 


board is also 
clinic, to be 
Fort Duchesne 

% Los Angeles. Calif. The education 
has made provision in its 1954 budget for 5 per 
cent salary increases for all teachers. The teacher 
plan 


board of 


teachers an average 
plus their regular annual incré 
ments, and point pay. The schedule raises the 


pay pays increase ol! 


$250 a year, 


HOW TO LINE 


Ti 


Floors 


Booklet outlines 


time- and money- 


saving p 


SEAL-0-SAN. 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 


Your maintenance men will 
like this labor-saving guide for 
refinishing and lining gym floors. 
There are 12 easy-to-follow 
diagrams and descriptions. Also 
complete information on the 
preparation of the floor surface 
before refinishing. Every 

job is explained step-by-step. 

it will pay you to get a copy 





rocedure 


FREE 
tele) a as 
sew 

mT hh, + . pt 
oh NFORD’S BEAUTIFULLY LINED 
AND FINISHED SEAL-O-S MOOR 


hy 


va 


AIL COUPON NOW! 





HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INCORPORATED 


DEPARTMENTK © HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


C) Please send me your new folder “The Key to Better 
Gymnasium Floor Finishing.” 





before refinishing time. Write 


today ... it’s free! : 


ee 





NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL 
.): ———— STATE 7 








top scale to $7,000 for teachers with a doctor's , 
d ee and YS points Those holding a master’s | 
degree will receive above $6,140 a year, effecti i 
July 1, 1954 4 
®& Milwaukee, Wis. An extensive program in 

welfare and special education services is being 

conducted in Milwaukee, under the direction of | 
Dr. Elden A. Bond, assistant superintendent 


charge ot special services. In addition to this p i 
have been 
disturbed children. 
%& Oklahoma City, Okla urd | 

decided to prohibit high sororities and ’ 
fraternities. Students of the eleventh and twelith 

grades will be permitted to continue membership 

until they graduate. The acting under a 

new state law has set a policy of slow death for 

social clubs, and is working on a plan for effecting 
the ban 

%& Denver, Colo. The city and county has bee: 
viven permission for a second new television 
tion channel six. The station will be co: 
the school board and will operate 
closely with the Opportunity School. 

¥%& Governor Lodge of Connecticut has appoint 
a commission of 12 members to study the possi 
bility of establishing a 
television in the state 
tions 


vram, several classes established 1 } 
emotionally 
The school bo 


school 


board 


on 
ducted by 


system of educatior 
The Federal Communica j 


allocated three 


Commission has hannels 
for education. 

%& The education Northamptor 
county, Cheriton, Va., has completed the 
ing of a regional high school building to accon 

the students of the suburban area. The 
has discontinued the use of all one, tw 
and four-room schools in this area 

%& New York, N. Y. The greatest 
struction program in the city’s history, involving 
an expenditure of $100,000,000, has been a1 
nounced for 1954 by Charles J. Bensley, chairmar 
of the board of education’s committee on build 


board of of 


buil 


modate 
board 
three, 


school co 


ings. The new program will provide thirty n¢ 
schools and additions. In addition, $20,000,01 
will be allocated for the modernization and im i 
provement ot existing buildings, and $10,000,0( 
for new school sites H 
%® Beginning with September, 1953, the ele 
mentary schools of the Wood River-Hartfor j 
Dist. No. 104, Wood River, IL, will offer 


course in French on an experimental basis. The 
school board believes that world conditions point 
to a need for more modern language study 
the elementary 


‘ spe 
cially in schools. 

¥% President Eisenhower has signed a law, which 
extends the present book postal rates to lomm 
educational films and related materials. The effect 
of the new legislation is to encourage increased 
use of educational films and to effect a saving o! 
$3,500,000 annually to users of these films 

- 


OBSERVE JUBILEE . 


Ihe schools of Salida, Colo., are observing thei 
“diamond jubilee” this year as they have serve 
the community educationally for 75 years. Th 
first schools in the little settlement on the “Upper 
Arkansas river” were organized and ran fo 
three months in the year 1879-80 with a singh 
teacher and a handful of pupils on hand. T! 
system has been in continuous operation and 
now employing 44 teachers and enrolling neat 
1100 students 

Supt. L. A. Barrett reports that the high school 
is not the elementary 
is the upper grades were not added until 189% 


quite as old as schoo 


The Salida schools celebrated in still anoth 
vay recently as they retired their last bond a 
became one of the only first class districts 
Colorado to be entirely debt fre¢ 
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SERIES 500 


CHAIR DESK 


for BETTER 
school seating 


for LONGER LASTING 
school seating 


for MORE ECONOMICAL 
school seating 


BETTER, because it is designed around 
scientifically-proven principles of good school posture 


: LONGER LASTING, because it is correctly 


designed to withstand hard school service 





















ECONOMICAL, because its moderate first cost is f 
spread over more years of satisfactory service . 
Consult your Norcor distributor for all your Li 
school seating needs! ww 





NORCOR TABLES 


Built in a wide range of sizes and 
heights, rectangular or round, 

with lumber core plywood tops, with 
Northern Hardwood or high pressures 
Melamine plastic face. Write 

for complete information! 





The NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


. ] Rt, e Dept. A GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
he | SORCOR Line Factories: Green Bay and Gillett, Wis e Portsmouth, N. H 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 








The Tenure of Indiana School Administrators 
By Raleigh W. Holmstedt. Paper, 36 pp. Bulletin No 
3, May, 1953. School of Education, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind 
This study of Indiana superintendents extends to 714 


men who served between 1931 and 1951; 437 different 
superintendents administered city and town schoo 

tems, and 277 served in county office The former 
group were employed in 253 superintendencies on con- 
tract; the latter were elected in 92 counties for four 
year terms. The average turnover in the town was & 
per cent per year, and in the counties 28 per cent 
every four years, with additional losses of 3 per cent 


annually. In all, the demand for new superintendents wa 
9 per cent of the positions per year 

Relatively few superintendents changed positions; only 
58 held more than one job and these made only 77 
moves. Only 47 moved to larger towns; 20 changed to 
schools of about the same size; 10 per cent went to 
smaller schools. The median tenure was four years 
About 25 per cent of all beginning superintendent 
ended their service in less than five years a heavy 
professional loss 

“The typical superintendent in Indiana has had six 
years’ experience as a superintendent, five or six years’ 
experience as a high school teacher, and four years’ 
experience as a high school principal prior to appoint 
ment. Less than 10 per cent of the superintendents 
have had a background of teaching and administration 
in the elementary school field. This is an important 
fact in the preparation of superintendents, for the lack 
of experience in elementary education must be overcome 
to produce strong administrative leadership. The typical 
superintendency was held by three different superin 
tendents during the 20-year period, 1931 to 1951. This 
is an average tenure of seven years. Nine city systems 
and five county systems had five or more superintendents 
each in the 20 years 

“Taken as a whole, the superintendents are relatively 
stable and the tenure is fairly satisfactory. In a few 
systems the frequent change of administrators precludes 
any possibility of continuity in administration, but these 
are small towns and county systems which do not repre- 
sent a significant proportion of the school systems.’ 


Compendium of State Government Finances 
in 1952 


Compiled under the direction of Allen D. Manvel, chief 
of the Governments Division, Bureau of the Census 
Paper, 65 pp., 25 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 

The report shows that education accounts for a larger 
fraction of state expenditures than any other function. In 
1952, the states spent 4,026 million dollars for education, 
or 8.8 per cent more than in 1951. A total of 2,525 mil- 
lion dollars was in the form of fiscal aid to local govern- 
ments for the support of public schools, as against 
2,248 million dollars in 1951, and 2,054 million dollars 
in 1950 


Teachers’ Salary Schedules in 216 Urban School 
Districts, 2500 to 30,000 Population, 1952-53 


Paper, 40 pp., $1. American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washinaton 6, 
Dd. Cc 

The third circular presenting schedules for regular c!ns 
room teachers for the year 1952-53. The pamphlet reports 
on 216 schedules in city school systems giving detailed 
salary schedules for teachers, and the rates of pay for 
school clerks and custodial employees, including median 
minimum, and maximum salaries, cost-of-living adjust 
ments, and differentials for sex and dependents. Improve 
ment is noted in the status of teachers 


Schools: Our Best Investment 


Paper, 6 pp. Prepared and published by the board of 
school directors, Milwaukee, Wis 

A message to the citizens on the current extensive 
building program 


Planning for the Acoustics of Music Rooms 


Ry James F. Nickerson. Paper, 14 pp. Reprint from 
Kansas Music Review. Available from author, Department 
of Music Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

The development of good acoustics in school music 
rooms depends on the solution of two problems: (1) the 
exclusion of unwanted noises or sounds from the rooms 
(also the prevention of the escape of soun’s to th 
annoyance of the rest of the school), and (2) the control 
of sound within the rooms to give adequate performance 
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nditions for the music maker and listenir conditior 
vearer or hearer 

The present study discusses a wide range of phenomena 
ind technical facts concerning sound and the planning and 
finish of rooms for producing favorable sound control cor 
ditions. It takes up the specific problems and methods of 
reducing noise to favorable limits for producing music and 
hearing it, and for controlling the transmission of music 
sounds through structural build units. Finally, the 
author lays down five good sound conditions which the 
music performer needs und which will also save the 
listener. These are (1) low level background nois 
(2) good separation and definition of individual musical 


sounds; (3) proper reinforcement of musical sounds by 
reverberation and controlled echo to afford resonant and 
full quality of desired sound: (4) good distribution of 
sound: (5) good total acoustic conditions in the room 
independent of the size of audience. The author also adds 
a number of practical observations concerning the arrance 
ment and the use of music rooms and auditoriums for 
better music performance and enjoyment 


Guide for Planning Elementary Schools in the 

State of Washington 

Bv Thomas L. Hansen, Horry W. Berry. and Thorkel 
M. Healend. Paper, 45 pp. Published by the State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, Wash 

This deceptively brief, but comprehensive, outline of 
the stens for planning elementary school buildines is 
addressed to school boards and their executives. It justi 
fies on practical grounds the need for long-term plonnine 
of not only a proposed building but of the instructional 
elements and the whole gamut of community and social 
details and especially the economic program. As a s*cond 
preliminary element of success the leadership of the 
superintendent and the board of education is wureed 
supplemented by the professional service of architects 
educational consultants, and the co-operation of the peo- 
nle of the community. In addition to procedures for 
develonine a master plan of action and specific tech- 
niques of emnloying and fixing the functions of the 
professional aids, the study recommends the basic rro 
cedures of site selection, classroom and over-all building 
nlanning, design and finish of such special rooms as 
the gymnasium, auditorium, library, etc.: the determina- 
tion of the qualitv of construction, materials, et< the 
letting of contracts and supervising the construction 
Finally, the study discusses the public relations of the 
program, and the concluding actions of the board. An 
annendix suggests materials and methods of construction 
adapted to the state of Washineton. The Guide is more 
practical than the average publication in this field 


Auditoriums 

Pamrblet No. 2, Planning Schools for Use of Andio 
Visual Materials. Paper, 36 nn. Price, $1. Denartment 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, N.E.A., Washington 6. D. C 

This study of the school auditorium sets un st»ndards 
for the size and shape of auditorium rooms and for 
such elements of use as seating arrangements, acoustics, 
ventilation, wiring, and lighting, etc. The anproach is 
entirely from the standpoint of equipment and for using 
audio-visual aids. The recommendations for selecting and 
locating projectors, screens, and other audio-visual equin 
ment are specific and fulsome. The materials presented 
add a useful point of view to the planning of the audi 
torium for the total range of school and community uses 


Michigan, My Michigan 

By the Board of Education of the City of Grand Ranids, 
Mich. Cloth, 192 pp., no price given. Board of Educa- 
tion, 234 North Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich 

The need for accurate and interesting information about 
Michigan at the fourth-grade reading level promnted the 
Grand Rapids board of education to sponsor the public 
tion of this delightful book. The reading matter was 
compiled by a teachers’ committee of ten members: the 
full-page illustrations were drawn by Grand Rapids ele 
mentary school children who read the material before 
publication 

The style and content of the book are especially adapted 
to the fourth-grade level; in thought and laneuave the 
material is presented for that level; the book, in format 
and type size, is ideal for nine- and ten-year-olds. The 
sections describe, historically and contemporaneously 
Michigan as a playground; Indians of the state the 
exploration of the state; the Michigan fur trade: stories 
of the long ago: state travel and communication; the 
Michigan industries: the state’s schools: and others 

The Grand Rapids board of education is to be con 
gratulated on this worth-while project, and the manner 
in which the help and interest of teachers and children 
alike has been employed. Perhaps other state groups can 
do as much to foster interest in the pride of their respec 
tive states in this same way. They certainly should 


You Want to Know 
Compiled by James A. Lewis, Supt. Paper, 31 pp 
Published by the board of education, Dearborn, Mich 





This report is almost entirely devoted to the x 
ling construction problems of the city. In addition 


buile 
to buildings scheduled in the 1948 and 1950 prograr 


it has been necessary to expend $777,895 on new schoc 
and sites not anticipated in the earlier planning 


Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School 

Employees, 1952-53 

Paper, 28 pp., 50 cents. Bulletin No. 2, April, 1 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 

A report on a survey of 2647 urban school district 
The study covers 68.5 per cent of all urban school d 
tricts above 2500 population and 84.1 per cent of more 
than 30,000 population. The report takes up trends in 
salaries paid 1930-31 to 1952-53, the range and di 
tribution of salaries paid, the relationship of median 
salaries, and the salary schedules for regular classroom 
teachers. For classroom teachers in cities of 500,000 and 
upward the median of all classroom teachers in 1952 
was $4,953; for teachers in cities of 100,000 to 500,000 
the median was $3,932; in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
it was $3,889; group IV, 10,000 to 30,000, median 
$3,615; group V, 3,000 to 10,000, median, $3,361; group 
VI, 2,500 to 5,000, median, $32.75. 


The Local School Facilities Survey 

By Harold H. Church, Paul W. Seagers, and others. 
Paper, 96 pp., $1. Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2, January and 
March, 1953, School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind 

In a series of simple chapters five experts of the Indiana 
University School of Education outline the need and 
describe the practical techniques which school authorities, 
confronted with school plant and school improvement 
needs, may use to carry on local school facilities surveys: 
There is hardheaded advice for: (1) making the com- 
munity background study; (2) estimating plant needs in 
future population and enrollment estimates: (3) evaluat- 
ing present buildings and determining needs for remodeling 
and for new construction; (4) replanning pupil transporta- 
tion; (5) studying the local financial resources and 
developing workable, long-range tax and bond programs; 
(6) writing up the survey and “‘selling’’ it to the com- 
munity. The authors maintain that the survey is not an 
end in itself. Its purpose is to get the facts relating to 
the school and the community and to so organize them 
that the planning authorities will be able to plan and 
carry out the building program for the future 





Better Board Meetings 

By Mary Swain Routzahn. Cloth, 112 pp. Published by 
the National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, New York 10, N. Y. 

While this book discusses the board meetings of health 
and welfare agencies and is probably simpler than any 
book would be which is devoted to betterment of meetings 
of boards of education, it does have an interesting point 
of view: It advocates participation on the part of lay 
board members in the planning of the professional social 
workers and urges the centering of meetings on the idea 
of better understanding and greater attention to the basic 
work of social agencies. More school boards should center 
their meetings more definitely on better understanding and 
improvement of the basic work of the schools. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1950-51 

By William A. Jaracz. Paper, 12 pp. Bulletin No. 
367, March, 1953. U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
a. mh © 

This circular presents basic statistical data regarding 
staff, pupils, and finances of the elementary and secondary 
schools for the year 1950-51. The report contains 
tables on the five financial indexes for the 48 states, 
the total school enrollment increase from 1949-50 to 
1950-51, the current expenditures per pupil in full-time 
day schools, the attendance in public day schools, and 
the revenue and nonrevenue receipts of the schools by 
source, region, and state. The total enrollment in both 
elementary and secondary schools was 25,706,000 and 
the total expenditure for all day-school pupils was 
$5,100,520,000. The total revenue receipts amounted to 
$5,946,828,000. 


Managing a School District Insurance 

Program 

Compiled by George A. Eichler and N. E. Viles. Paper, 
24 pp., 50 cents. Published by the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C 

This high-priced pamphlet outlines the problems of 
school property insurance and recommends widely accepted 
procedures for: (1) determining coverages, (2) writing 
policies and distributing the business among local agents 
(3) keeping records, (4) improving building construction 


and housekeeping for reducing premiums, and (5) con 
sidering self-insurance in large cities. The recommendations 
made should be “‘musts’’ in small and medium-size school 
districts 
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with your 4th Grade schoolroom | 


Edgebrook Elementary School, McHenry, Ill. Architect: Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, lil. 


% 


COMPARE THIS 
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Remember your fourth grade schoolroom, 
how dark it seemed inside, how cooped-up 
you felt, especially on a spring day when the 
world was in bloom and you could barely 
see out? 

Compare that with the daylight flooded 
classroom above. See how the wonderful wall 
of clear glass extends the room into the world 
beyond. There’s no cooped-up feeling here! 

There are many other good reasons for 
Daylight Walls. [llumination costs are re- 
duced. Clear, flat glass admits more natural 
light than glass in any other form. When 
properly used, it can eliminate shadows, 
which cause glaring contrasts and eye discom- 
fort. Notice the evenness of the lighting on 


the desk of the children in this photograph 
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Thermopone insulating glass is widely | 

THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS and successfully used. Thermopane with | 

‘y" of dry air hermetically sealed be- | 

tween two panes has twice the insulot- | 

Two Panes of Glass ing value of single glass. This minimizes | 
Feo Spy chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 

Blanket of dry air dows in winter. Thermopane cuts air- | 

insulates window ae 

co g costs by reducing the | 

amount of heat entering during summer. | 

Bondermetic (metal- It cuts out 44% more noise than single | 
to-gloss) Seal* keeps glass. Write for Thermopone literature. 

gir dry and clean Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, | 

4093 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. | 


— 


taken without the aid of artificial lights. 

When you build with large sheets of clear 
glass you provide, too, a wall that is inex- 
pensive to construct (no masonry, lath, plas- 
ter or paint). And it’s easy to clean, perma- 
nently beautiful. In the box below, you’ll find 
facts on Thermopane* insulating glass that 
helps to reduce heating costs, adds to com- 
fort and shuts out distracting noise. 

If you are interested in school design, you 
will enjoy reading the newest authoritative 
book on daylight illumination, How to Get 
Nature-Quality Light for School Children, 
Principles set forth are applicable for other 
buildings, too. For a free copy write Libbey: 
Owens‘ Ford Glass Co., 4093 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 
























THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS © WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


--» THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER 1-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* 


Tuf-flex Doors + Sefety Glass E.Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass 


Tuf-flex* Tempered Pilate Giass 


Fiber-Gioss 



















ORGANIZE CITIZENS’ 
COMMITTEE 
Ihe board of education of Richmond, Calif., 
has created a citizens’ committee, to assist the 
board in preparing plans for a school bond elec 


tion and in planning the actual school building 
program 








































The board is at present engaged in procedures 
for the planning of a new junior-senior high 
school and the special facilities to be offered in 
the building. The building will be financed with 
federal aid and is one of the first schools in the 
state to be approved by the U. S. Office of 
Education 


CENTRAL KITCHEN? 

rhe Los Angeles, Calif., board of education 
hus under consideration a plan for centralizing 
all tood preparation for the school cafeterias in 
a central kitchen. The plan will be tried out in 
the large kitchen of the Harbor Junior College 
and 11 elementary schools in the San Pedro area 
will be served by truck deliveries. Associate Supt 
G. M. Hoyt believes that the plan which is in 
ise in other California cities will provide econ- 
omies not possible when the cooking is done 
in small, self-contained kitchens 


BISHOP SALARY SCHEDULE 

Ihe board of trustees of the union high school 
district of Bishop, Calif., has adopted a new 
salary schedule for 1953-54, which starts at $3,600 
and goes to $6,000. Teachers holding an A.B. 
degree and a valid credential start at $3,840 and 
zo to $4,500; those with an A.B. degree and 
40 credit units begin at $4,080 and go to $5,760; 
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In a handsome building like this, 
Sargent Integralocks provide rich 
and fitting decorative accents. Yet 
their chief job is not decoration but 
long time protection. 

Ability to serve a long time is es- 
pecially needed in schoo! buildings. 
Only rugged, carefully-built lock 
equipment —like Sargent —can shrug 
off the strenuous near-abuse that 
young children and teen-agers dish 


and those with an A.B. degree and 48 credit 
units start at $4,680 and go to $6,000. Teachers 
who have reached the top salary of $5,000 will 
receive $5,520 in 1954, plus annual increments 
in the following years up to $6,000 


PROPOSE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
CLEVELAND 


School administrators and members of school 
boards in the Greater Cleveland area, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have been petitioned to establish a two 
year junior college in the city. The proposals 
came from the Cleveland Commission on Higher 
Education, of which Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer 
of Cleveland, is a member 

The commission members have recommended 
that the new school be established at Fenn Col- 
lege in the downtown district. President G 
Brooks Earnest, of Fenn College, issued a state- 
ment to the effect that it was possible the 
two-year program would be started in the fall 
of 1954 

Commission members, headed by W. R. Bur 
well, vice-chairman of the Clevite Corporation, 
explained that the program will offer a two-year 
collegiate education, to include courses in gen 
eral subjects such as English, and specific training 
in vocational skills such as secretarial science 
rhe Commission believes that a two-year col 
legiate course is the aim of many young people 


They find that a four-year course is too long 
and they are not interested in the traditional 
college subjects leading to a bachelor’s degree. On 
the other hand they desire the skills and the 
knowledge to be gained from a post-high school 
education, and a two-vear course will meet their 
needs and interests 


Good Locks add more than good looks 





out, day after day, for years on end. 
Your architect and building con- 

tractor know and respect Sargent 

Locks, Sargent Door Closers and ap- 

proved Sargent safety exit devices. 
Write, today, for full information, 

Dept. 33K. 

The James W vod School 

Winchester, Virginia 

Architect: Dison & Norman 

Contractor: English Construction Co., Ine. 

Supplier: Harper Hardware Co. 
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vilders Hardware aud Fine Tools since 186 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Supt. Joe McNiel, of Wichita Falls, Tex., in 
his annual report, stated that a city-wide empha- 
sis has been placed on the teaching of the fun- 
damentals. A renewed interest has been created 
in spelling and the pupils participated in a spell- 
ing bee over radio station KTRN. Stress also 
has been placed on teaching the American way 
of life and the necessity for free enterprise. The 
physical education program from grade one 
through twelve has been developed, with special- 
ized instruction in gymnasium work, basketball, 
tennis, and football at the junior high and seni 
high school levels. 


W. C. FORESMAN PASSES ON 


William Coates Foresman, a former treasurer 
and a director of the Scott, Foresman Company 
since its organization in 1896, passed away in 
Tucson, Ariz., on Sunday, July 19, after a pro- 
longed illness He was 88 years of age. 

The Foresman brothers, Coates and Hugh, with 
E. H. Scott, were the trio which laid so well 
the sound foundations of the Scott, Foresman 
Company. It can be said without exaggeration 
that their keen foresight and wise business policies 
were the good seeds which resulted in such a 
vigorous growth of the firm. Coates, especially, in 
his active vears, was a great stabilizing force, 
always considerate and helpful friend of any and 
all members of the business family. 

Mr. Foresman is survived by his brother H. A. 
Foresman and a daughter, Mrs. William Small, 
of Tucson. 


* 
ew Cram i Paytor, on July 1 assumed 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction i Michig 
ucceeding Dr. Lee M. Thurston, who became U. 5. (¢ 
missioner of Education. Mr. Taylor has named N 
I Borgerson and Edgar L. Grim as his deput 














SARGENT & COMPANY 
New York « NEW HAVEN, CONN. « Chicago 
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Only Brunswick offers you the 


FOUR in ORNIE chair 


TART Te ee 4 a 5 &F 












Tablet Arm Chair— Ex- 
clusive ‘‘Write Angle” 
work surface unit quickly 
converts basic chair to 
tablet arm chair. Offers 
the ultimate in writing 
comfort. Right- or left- 
hand units. 


Chair Desk—Trap- 
ezoidal work surface 
unit quickly converts 
basic chair to chair 
desk. Plus elbow sup- 
port for extra writing 
comfort. Easy acces- 
sibility. Right- or left- 
hand units. 


Only Brunswick brings you the 4-in-1 chair. The basic classroom 
chair quickly converts into a tablet arm chair, a chair desk, or a 
guest or teacher’s chair through easy-to-attach units for greater 
utility —greater economy. 

New “independent chassis’”’ design gives Brunswick chairs 
extra strength—for extra years of wear. Body-contoured back 
and seat insure comfort, better posture. 

Tablet arm and chair desk work surfaces are available in solid 
wood, plywood, or durable plastic. Free-leg design makes chairs 
stackable— makes the most of storage space. 

Brunswick brings you a completely new line of school furni- 
ture of advanced design. For full information, write to: 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY ¢ 623 So. Wabosh Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





Guest Chair — Comfort-curved arm 
rest unit quickly converts basic chair 
to guest chair. Dust-free book rack op- 
tional on all chairs. 


-Rrunswitk. 
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Universal Steel Grandstands 


Portable or Permanent 


Thousands of installations and many years 
of matchless performance (the most severe 
tests under all conditions) give ample 
proof of the pronounced superiority of 
Universal Steel Grandstands. 


Viewed from every important angle... 
safety, structural strength, simplicity of as- 
sembly, comfort, long life, selectivity of 
sizes... these grandstands (built to hold 
more than 4 times the rated live weight 
load) always meet and usually surpass the 
most rigid requirements. Erected on con- 
crete slabs or foundations, they make truly 
permanent installations. Mounted on 2” 
x 6” ground sills, they are easily portable 
from one location to another . . . indoors or 
outdoors. Yes, Universal Steel Grandstands 





TYPICAL SEATING PLANS 


(Many other sizes and group lengths available} 
PLAN No.1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4 
Length | 90°0” 1138’ 0” |198’ 0” |234’ 0” 
Rows High | 8 | 10 | 10 | 12 


Capacity | 520 | 1000 | 1430 | 2028 


























meet every seating need. So don’t delay. 
Arrange to accommodate the crowds by in- 
creasing seating facilities this safe, eco- 
nomical way. Just select the plan you need 
from table below or send us your specifica- 
tions. Complete catalog and prices free 
on request. 





UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 

















Elevated type (above) has 40” walkway 
across front. In the conventional type (in- 
set), first row seats are 16” above ground 
level. Both types provide 18” leg room 
and 24” front to back per row. 


No special tools are needed to erect 
Universal Portable Steel Grandstands. They 
are easily assembled and just as easily 
knocked down for moving from one loca- 


tion to another . . indoors or outdoors. 
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The Perfect Answer 


It happened in that den of gossip, a teachers’ 
rest room in a suburban high school. No one 
dared laugh but many a smile was smiled at 
the memory of the repartee. 

A charming substitute teacher had been having 
a deadly experience due to a master-brain who 
kept her on the alert. The master-brain had 
attended a lecture by that great scientist, Arthur 
Compton. She was reporting with glee that Dr. 
Compton had made an error in grammar — he 
had split an infinitive! The usually mild picked 
on sub quietly remarked, “Those who can split 
atoms should be allowed to split a few infinitives, 
don’t you agree?” — Exchange. 


More Serious Than Humorous 


There is a serious point concealed in the fol- 
lowing story which has been going the round of 
the financial sections of the press. J. A. Livings- 
ton, financial editor of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, writes: 

A successful business man, visiting his Alma 
Mater, dropped in on the economics professor. 
Recalling that he used to have trouble with the 
economics examinations, he asked to see some 
of the current papers. Noting them casually, he 
observed: “These are the same old questions.” 

“Yes,” agreed the professor “we never change 
the questions.” 

“But,” objected the visitor, “don’t you know 
the students will pass the questions on from class 
to class?” 

“Certainly,” was the bland response. “But in 
economics, we are constantly changing the 
answers!” 


His Difficulty 

According to “Pleasures of Publishing,” a 
Columbia professor’s wife, arriving at a campus 
box office to take her turn at selling tickets to a 
performance for children, was just in time to 
overhear this exchange between the lady she 
was relieving and a six-year-old boy: 

“How much is a ticket?” 

“Ten cents.” The boy took out a dime, then 
hesitated. 

“How long is the show?” 

“Forty-five minutes.” 

He shook his head and moved away. “Can't 
go. My span of attention is only twenty 
minutes.” 


a 


Art is universal, and none of us can 
escape its use. Many make it their hobby 
as well as their vocation. That is why the 
subject of art education plays so vital a 
part in the daily education of youth. That 
is the reason why school authorities are 
eager to give this important training to 


| 


every boy and girl in their schools. Those | 


with little, as well as those with great 
talent, must receive its influence into their 
lives. — George T. Miller, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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New LOW-COST 
Spirit Duplicator 


Makes everyone‘an expert. Teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents—even ten-year-olds produce clear copies with this 
new, low-cost duplicator. Operating instructions are 
mounted right on the machine—all controls are clearly 
marked. 


Saves supplies. Gone are trial-and-error starts. Exclusive 
A.B. Dick feed guards against mis-feeding and waste, even 
with 16 lb. paper. 


In less than 5 minutes, you or one of your pupils can 
produce hundreds of copies. 


For full information without obligation simply mail the 
coupon below, 


m= A:B-DICK 


ome THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
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' A. B. DICK COMPANY 
i 5700 Touhy Avenue 
t Chicago 31, Illinois 
; Please send me information about the new A. B. Dick spirit duplicator. 
' 
' NAME 


POSITION 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
ciry_ 































































® Janu H Smith, formerly principal of the Lane 
Technical High School, Chicago, Hil., has been elected 
district ndent of chools, to succeed Oscar 
Fowler 

&®& Hiren L. Snyper, Fowler, Ind., has accepted the 
uperintender at Cannelton 

*O | Jounson, of Clay County, Ind., has been 
elected iperintendent of schools at Greencastle, to suc 
ceed L. O. Ziex 

& Surt. Freo H. Wanorey, of Green Bay, Wis., ha 
been re-elected for another year, at a salary of $10,000 
%& Joun Picton, of Red Lodge, Mont., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Stanford 
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% Daniet C. Branpner Plains, Kans 

the superintender at Elkhart, where he 
mond Harrison 

& Supr. Vern E. Mayor, of Hinsdale, Mont., 
re-elected for the next school year 

% Donato Core, of Stanford, Mont., 
iperintendency at Ryegate 

% Scott MILLIGAN has been elected 

schools at Longview, Wash., to succeed E 


w M. F. Cweistie, of Fonda, 
iperintendency at Holstein 

% Evucene L. Jounson 
superintendent of 


w® Heresert 


Iowa, has 


schools at 
Cutara, of 


Bloomfield Hills, 
Carlin, Nev., 


has ac 
succeeds Ray- 


accepted 


has accepted 











epted 


has been 


has accepted the 


superintendent of 


J. McNamara 


the 


Kankakee, Ill., has been elected 


Mich 


uperintendency of the consolidated schools in Fallon, Nev 


w ALLE 


elected 


Marble 
the 


wn W. Fow rer, of 
uperintendent of 


Rock, 
consolidated 
Stanley 

% Donato A 
elected superintendent of 
® Supt. T. E. Sture, of 
re-elected for a three-year 


Sorenson, of Balfour, N 
chools at Surrey 


Bismarck, N. 


term 


Dak 


TERRAZZO and 
ALL OTHER FLOORS 


Certain crystalline chemicals that 
are common ingredients of many 
detergents and powdered soaps 
can — through repeated use — 
severely damage terrazzo flooring. 


Be safe with Briten-All, the 
powerful but neutral cleaner with 
non-crystalline characteristics. 


Briten-All will not injure the 


finest floors or floor finishes 

Approved by the National 
Terrazzo & Mosaic Association 
and terrazzo contractors through- 
out the United States. 


Write Dept. CB for literature 
and complete preduct data. 


INCORPORATED 


Dak., 


Iowa, has been 


schools at 


, has been 


has been 





















4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


the 





w® Orr B. Dapney, who has been elected superint 
it Lexington, Ky., succeeds Foyster Sharpe ! 
w W. M. McCorp has been elected director 

onnel for the pubiic schools of Louisville, Ky 

® Guy Hacan has been elected superintendent 0 \ 
at Laverne, Okla., to succeed Harry Shackelford 

& Supt. Herrotp V. Mann, of Des Moines, Iowa 4 
been re-elected for one year, at a salary of $10.0 

w Cuarres I. Swatn has been elected superintend 

chools at Batesville, Ind., to succeed Keith Stap!: 

® Supt. Oscar Dau outst, of Hilmar, Calif., ha 
re-elected for another year 

% Freep THompson is the new superintendent « | 
it Fredericksburg, Tex 

*% ©. J. Cueves has accepted the superintenden 
Griffin-Spalding county school system at Griffin, Pa 

® Lowrit Jeske has been elected superintend 
schools at Nekoma, N. Dak 

%® Lyte Bruce has accepted the superintence 
Malvern, Ark 

w® Erttnc O. Jonunson has been elected superinte 

at Mankato, Minn., to succeed J. A. Anderson 

%& Conan 5. Epwarps has been elected superintende 
schools at Ripon, Wis 

% Beuce M. Carison is the new superintende 
Mohall, N. Dak 

® KenNetH Patton has accepted the superintender 

it Olin, Towa 

w® J. Eart Bares, of Ansonia, Ohio, has been 

perintendent at Linton, Ind 

® Vinci H. Jupce has assumed his duties as supe 
tendent of the Community Unit School District S 

it Albion, Tli 

& Greer Linoie has been elected superintends 

chools at Ozark, Ark 

*® W. L. Ricsy has been elected superintendent 

hools at Gulfport, Miss., to succeed B. F. Browr 

w H. Eart Curp, of Pearl, Tex., has accepted | 
iperintendency of the Priddy school in Mills Cour 

lex. T. M. Cas succeeds Mr. Culp at Pearl 

* C. D. Atren, of Sanger, Tex., has accepted the 

ntendency at Haskell, where he succeeds S. H. Vaughte 

*% C. W. Ricwarps, of Hawarden, Iowa, has « 
the superintendency at Anthon 

*% W. B. Hurst, of Walters, Okla., has accepted 

superintendency at Ahpeatone. 

w% Frank Norman, of Foraker Okla., has been 

superintendent at Wolf, to succeed John Ryan 

% Jack Frazier, of Humboldt, Kans., has been ¢ 

superintendent at Enterprise. 

& Crarence S. Martin, of Yates Center, Ka 
accepted the superintendency at Caldwell. 

*% RK. B. Rocness, of Royal, Iowa, has been el 

perintendent of schools at Sutherland 

® Lewis Mires has been elected superintende 

Tekoa, Wash 


of Wapato 
Aberdeen, 


Wash., has accey 


where he 


® Herman J. Kramer 
the superintendency at 
Edward F. Bloom 

*& W. P. Krrecmever, of Haigler, Neb 


has been ele 


iperintendent at Holstein, Neb 

® James G. Huckasy has been elected superintende 

of schools at Fort Stockton, Tex., to succeed E. W 

Smith 

*% D. A. Hopxins, of Seneca, Neb., has accepted t 

uperintendency at Bristow 

*% Emtt F. Satuer, of Towner, N. Dak has be 

elected superintendent of schools at Crosby, to su | 
L J Totdahl 

*% Haxorp Deever, of Osage City, Kans., has be 

elected superintendent at Larned, to succeed Jess ‘ 

Cullison 

% Evcene T. Wattestap, of Minnewaukan, N. Dak i 
has accepted the superintendency at Rolette 

w® Rov E. Srpson, State Superintendent of Public I 


truction for California, has been elected president of 
National Council of Chief State School Officers 


w® Supt. Ernest R. Britton, of Midland, Mich., ha 
been re-elected for his eighth consecutive term 

w Arvin E. Wesrcaarp, formerly principal of the 
Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, Wis., has been electé 
issistant superintendent of schools, to succeed Paul B 
Clemens, who retired in June. 

%& Geratp W. Smita, formerly principal of the ser 


high school and community college, Moline, Ill., has bee 
elected superintendent of schools of the new High Sch 
Dist. No. 232, at Elmwood Park. 

w& Wenpvett H. Prerct 
intendent in charge of 


has been elected assistant sujx 


personnel services at Cincinna 


Ohio. Roy ANpeERSON is the new administrative super 
secondary schools 

% TRUMAN Smart, of Cache, Okla., has been ele 

superintendent of schools at Mountainview, to su 

W. M. Hull 


w® Suerman G. Eyre, of Garfield 


County, Utah " 


elected superintendent of schools at Logan, to 
eed H. Grant Vest. 
% Joun Hovcek has been elected superintendent 
ools at Riverton, Towa. 
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5570 CONFERENCE © 
DESK 


PRESIDENT 

















More new school buildings and ad- 
ditions will be built this year to accommo- 


date the unprecedented rise in the nation’s 


school attendance total. 


THIS MEANS 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Call fo 


tributor or Representative when you begin 


your building plans. 


man will work with your board and archi- 
tects on the spot when you build. 


WHEN YOU EXPAND, 


BUILD YOUR SCHOOL . . 


your American Desk Dis- 


An American Desk 






. 22 CHAIR 





_5550 DESK 





AIRLIFT 
AUDITORIUM 
CHAIR 


MORE 


5530 DESK 


NO. 44 CHAIR 





PEW END 





=" 


AIRPLANE TABLE | 





MODERNIZE OR NO. 11 CHAIR 
. See The Most 
Complete, Mod- 
ern Furniture 
Line in America. 
American 
Desk’s! 


& 





< 
RI NO. 90 
| 


1980 TABLE 





CRUSADER 














Amevican Desk 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY + TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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(Double pedestal available) 
































































Yes, this sturdy, handsome 
GRIGGS Skyliner Chair Desk is 
available to your school in 90 dif- 
ferent ways: six structural adapta- 
tions, each in 3 different sizes and 
all in 5 popular colors. 


With GRIGGS your school has 
the furniture-buying advantage ot 
a variety of top quality seating. 
This fine classroom seating is avail- 
able to you exactly the way you 
want it. Short term or long term, 
it pays to buy GRIGGS. 


GRIGGS 
TUBULAR 
TABLES and 
CHAIRS 





If you need functional classroom 
furniture that is highly service- 
able yet neatly attractive, you 
want GRIGGS tubular tables and 
chairs. Here, too, you can have 
variety ...many sizes, 5 colors 


and long-wearing Formica tops. 


Request GRIGGS Seating 
Catalog for full information 


on classroom seating 





EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BELTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of School, 
Church and Theatre Seating. 











CHOOL FINANCE ¢ 
AND TAXATION $ 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of June, 1953, 


school bond 
sale in the amount of $211,723,045, were re- 
ported. As of June 1, the average price of 20 
bonds in all communities was 3.09 per cent. The 
largest sales were as follows: California, $76,502,- 
000; illinois, $8,084,000; Louisiana, $13,527,000; 
Massachusetts, $2,627,000; Michigan, $7,090,000; 
Minnesota, $5,464,000; Missouri, $5,346,000; New 
York, $24,033,000; North Carolina, $2,035,000; 
Oklahoma, $5,987,000; Pennsylvania, $8,340,000; 
Texas, $4,296,000; Wisconsin, $1,830,000 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of July, 1953, contracts were 
let in 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, for 
8 school buildings, at an estimated cost of $2, 
913,452. During the same period 41 projects were 
reported in preliminary stages, to cost an estimated 
$28,929,519 

During the month of June, 1953, Dodge re- 
ported contracts let for school buildings in 37 
eastern states, to the number of 878 buildings, at 
a total contract cost of $148,173,000 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 
% Hollywood, Calif A record budget of $1 39 


his been adopted by the chool board for the year 
195 4. This is aa increase of $6,277,524 over the 
year 1952-53 

® Salt Lake City, Utah The board of education ha 
approved a budget of $6,230,700 for the school year 
1953-54. The board anticipates a number of service cut 
due to a shortage of funds 

% Salinas, Calif The elementary school board has ap 
proved a budget of $1,032,489 for the year 1953-54 
which is an increase of $42,706 over 1952 

* Tucson Ariz A budget of $6,560,646 has been 
adopted by the school board for 1953-54, which is an 
increase of $628,098 over 195 


® Fullerton, Calif A budget of $2,710,540 has been 
adopted by the school board for 1953-54 
® Bakersfield, Calif The board of education has ap 


proved a budget of $4,451,029 for the school year 1953 
54. Of the total, $3,891,851 is for current expenditure 

% San Diego, Calif A tentative budget of $22,372,923 
has been adopted by the school board for 1954. The 


budget includes a $21,000 


appropriation for an expanded 
television program 

% New Orleans, La. The Orleans parish school board has 
set up aé_ tentative budget for 1953-54, calling for 
$14,538,614 

*% Providence, R. I The school board has adopted a 
budget of $7,422,093 for the school year 1953-54 

w& Riverside, Calif. The board has approved a budget call 
ing for $5,601,235 for 1953-54 

% Tucson, Ariz. The budget of the board for 1953-54 
calls for $6,560,646, which is an increase of $62,809 over 
1952-53 

*® Berkeley, Calif The highest local school budget in 
history, $5,145,000, has been adopted by the school board 
for 1954. The budget represents a 19 per cent increase in 
expenses over 1952 of $4,319,122 


NATIONAL STATISTICS OF 


Item 
School Building Construction 
School Building Construction 
Total School Bond Sales*.. 
Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds 
Construction Cost Index* 
Wholesale Price Index 
U.S. Consumers’ Price Index®. 
Expenditures, New Public Construction 


“Compiled August 

Dodge figures for tates east of Rocky Mt 
711 states west of Rocky Mt 

‘Bond Buyer 


June, 1953 


% Oakland, Calif The board of education has adopted a 
budget of $19,870,630 for the year 1953-54, an ir 

557 over 1952 
*% Sacramento, Calif The board of education has ad 
a budget of $8,968,481 for the year 1953-54, an increase 
of $1,251,362 over 1952 
%® Salt Lake City, Utah. The school board has passed a 


budget for 1953-54 totaiing $6,230,700 
% Los Angeles, Calif. A budget of $122,939,032 has bee 


adopted for the year 195 4 
® Kansas City, Mc The board of education has adopted 


a budget of $14,898 ) for the 1953-54 school year 
which is an increase of $406,480 over 1952 

%& Box Elder, Utah Ihe school board has adopted a 
budget of $2,278,024 for the school year 1954, whi 

a decrease of $233,463 from the estimate for 195 

*® Ottumwa, lowa The school board has approved 
budget of $1,977,484 for the school year 1954, wh 

an increase of $100,287 over 1952 

*® Providence, R. I The 1954 budget of the 

board calls for $7,422,093, which is an_ increase 


$157,100 over 1952 
% Oxuden, Utah A school budget of $3,402,7 
been adopted by the board of education for the year 


1954, an increase of $337,245 over 195 


SCHOOL BONDS APPROVED 
%& Roseville, Mich. Voters have approved a $1,5 


bond issue to finance a new high school and the improve 
ment of grade school facilities. The voters also passed 
a 4.5 mills increase for school operating expenses dur 
the next five years. The new total school tax rate i 
mill 

% During 195 the board of education of Denison, Tex 
obtained a bond issue of $1,150,000 for the constructior 
of a new senior high school and for the remodeling 
the present high school A new gymnasium is be 
planned for the Negro high school 

% Wood River, I) 


Ihe school board has called a sch 


bond election to obtain the consent of the voter na 
$600,000 bond issue for school building improvement 

*% The Uintah school district, Vernal, Utah, ha 
completed a bond issue election and the approval of 
$900,000 for the construction and equipment of a new 


senior high school building. The present high school 
building will be converted into a junior high school 

% On June 27, the voters of the Central School Dist 
No. 1, Gouverneur, N. Y., approved a bond issue 
$3,650,000 for new school buildings. The building progran 
will comprise the construction of five elementary school 
and additions to other existing buildings 


CLOSE 20 SCHOOLS 


The Boston school committee has closed 2 
elementary schools and has ordered the pupils and 
teachers transferred to neighborhood schools. The 
closing is part of a major program of eliminating 
small school buildings as means of improving the 
instructional program in the elementary grades 
and of effecting needed economies in organization 
and building operation. Some 35 principals, mor« 
than 100 teachers, and 25 school secretaries wer« 
recalled early in July to effect the transfers, bring 
records up to date, and prepare for the new setup 


U.M.T. STUDIED 


Upon order of President Dwight Eisenhower 
a complete study of Universal Military Training 
has been initiated by the National Security Train 
ing Commission. The report is to be ready for 
the President and Congress by December, 1953 
Dr. Karl Compton, president of the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, is the only 
educator member of the Commission 


IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 


Date Latest Figure 
$148,173,000 


Previous Figure 


$163,067 ,OOL 


July, 1953 $ 2,913,452 $ 21,824,497 
June, 1953 $211,723,045 $169,605 , 106 
June, 1953 3.09% 2.81%' 
July, 1953 580 573° 

July, 1953 111.0 109.3' 
May, 1953 188.8 114.0 
June, 1953 131,000,000 


‘American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 
I S. Dept. of Labor 


*Previous Month, 1953 
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BUTLER 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Are you wondering what in the world to do with this fall’s en- 
rollment? If you need more space for classrooms, gymnasium, 
workshop, assembly room, school bus garage or any type of 
auxiliary structure, you can solve the problem to everyone’s 
satisfaction with Butler buildings! 


PUPILS will be happy to get out of the old, crowded 
classrooms into a light and spacious Butler building. 
Health and study conditions will be improved. 












¥ ogi 
oe 
* pen . : a 





PARENTS will be reassured to know 

: their children are housed in firesafe, 

sanitary buildings of permanent steel construction. Butler 

buildings also offer today’s maximum protection against de- 
structive winds. 


TAXPAYERS will be pleased because Butler buildings 
offer permanent, low-maintenance construction at sav- 
ings to 50 percent, built in weeks instead of months! 








a 


High School music room, classroom and shop at Kahoka, Mo. This Butler rigid 
frame steel! school building is 32 feet wide and 132 feet long, with 10 foot sidewalls. 


Call a BUTLER Man to solve your building problem 


Your Butler dealer will be glad to show you how Butler buildings have 
solved building problems like yours. Send the coupon TODAY! 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a BUTLER Building! 


Combination auditorium and gymnasium, a Butler build- 
ing with brick walls at Suring, Wis. 





School bus garage and shop. Butler buildings are adapt- 
able to every school requirement. 


KANSAS Ty, MO 






mingham, Ala 


Galesburg, II! 


OlL EQUIPMENT 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 













Richmond, Calif 














Minneapolis, Minr 
7311 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 
C] Send name of my nearest Butler dealer 


use as 





STEEL BUILDINGS 
CLEANERS EQUIPMENT 


Name 








School 
Address 


City Zone State 


Ce | 








For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


911A Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


[| Send information about Butler Stee! Buildings for 








succeed the late Lawrence Johnson. Rocer W. CoL.ince 
was named assistant superintendent and director of ele 
mentary education, and CHargtes A. Dusps director of 
secondary education 
% Kennetu Lautzenueiser, of Mesick, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schocls at Northport, to succeed 


M. G. Becker 

*% G. J. Vanvper Berc, of Boyden, Iowa, has accepted 
the superintendency of the Gayes Consolidated School at 
Storm Lake 

w Eart Hart, of Hurley, S. Dak., succeeds G. J. Vander 
Berg at Boyden 

w® Paut Seyper, of Maquoketa, Iowa, has accepted a 
principalship at Fort Dodge 

#® R. B. PottocK, superintendent of schools at Blairs- 
town, lowa, died suddenly, July 5 





























































w® James E. Goorssy, of Aberdeen, Miss., has been 
elected assistant superintendent of schools at Columbus 
*% J. A. Sime has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Velva, N. Dak., to succeed H. O. McCoy 

%& Lutuer Pearson has been elected superintendént at 
Riesel, Tex 

%® Ropert E. Lantz, of Corcoran, Calif., has accepted 
the superintendency of the Lompoc Union High School ® Bruce M. Carson, of Oilmont, Mont., has accepted 
District, Lompoc, Calif the superintendency at Columbus, N. Dak 

& Dow B. Matruews is the new superintendent at %& C. B. Harrop, of Hermitage, Ark., has been elected 
Rolla, Mo ; superintendent at Watson, to succeed Felix W. Ryals 
& jor C. Hytentnson, of Littlefield, Tex., has accepted * W. M. Hutt, of Mt. View, Ckla., has resigned and 
the superintendency at San Marcos is succeeded by Truman Smart 


&® Paut Brooxs has been elected superintendent at F 
i % Dr. L. O. Topp has assumed his duties as superin 


Collinsvill Tex., to succeed O. L. Nolen 

en . . . o- . tendent of schools in Meridian, Miss 

&® Arevet Scuuntz, Cascade, Idaho, has been elected 

uperintendent of the city schools, to succeed K. M % Dre. I. F. Stwons has been re-elected superintendent 
be old, who has gone to Rupert P of Jefferson County, Ala., schools, for a two-year term 


) URN } p~ as 3 s 
de Rex Ravvn has been elected superintendent of schools De. Raysurn J. Fisuer was re-elected as assistant super 


at Mt. Healthy, Ohio, to succeed A. W. Milner intendent ‘or (wo years 

#& De. Lewis A. Prrtencer, president-emeritus of Ball % Joe McKinnis has been elected superintendent of 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., died July 13 at his home schools at Okeene, Okla., to succeed B. B. Fisher 

in Selma, at the age of 79. He was a member of the ® De. O. B. Dasney, Lexington, Ky., has accepted the 
Indiana Academy of Science superintendency at Harlan 

% Lavern L. Cunnincnam, of Fremont, Neb., has been *% A. L. Hamitton, an educational leader in Pasadena 
elected superintendent of schools at Battle Creek, Neb Calif., from 1894 to 1912, died on July 9 in a Pasadena 
to succeed Archie McPherson rest home. He was superintendent in Pasadena from 1908 
&® The new superintendent of schools at Crosby, N. Dak., to 1912 

is ‘Emm F. Satuer, who succeeds L. J. Totdahl. w® Supt. A. L. Peay, of Edcouch, Tex., has been re 
%® Hanoip Deever, of Osage, Kans., has been elected elected for a two-year term, with an increase in salary 
superintendent of schools at Larned % The Houston, Tex., board of education has voted not 
® James G. Huckapsy has been elected superintendent to renew the contract of Deputy Supt. or ScHooLs 
of schools at Fort Stockton, Tex., to succeed E. W Georce Espey. During the past year, Dr. Ebey has been 
Smith, who has entered private business the center of a controversy following charges by a cru 
w® Surr. Tuomas B. Portwoop, of San Antonio, Tex., sading anti-Communist lawyer, John P. Rogge, that he 
has been re-elected for a five-year term, with an increase had been friendly to pro-Communist groups. No evidence 
in salary was given that he is in any way disloyal 

% Sicvurp FE. Esser hes been elected sunerintendent of *S. I Lockrince, of Richmond, Mo., has assumed 
the Canal Zone schools at Balboa Heights, ¢ Z to his dut a. superintendent at Stet 





ow Many Classrooms Will One 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? 


PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
BEST... 
COST 
LESS! 








Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual edu- 
cation room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout 
the building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly . .. no ladders 
to climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Avail- 
able for large or small windows, in any length or width. 


Write today for complete information 
and a Pakfold cloth sample! 




















Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 

Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 
QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD FEYWOCS, LNCCLEUM, 
PHUIRE LRU BL FALENED for Changing Room Uses 


{\.4)| MAXIMUM 


%& Cuester W. Porter is the new superintendent at 
Rake, Iowa, where he succeeds E. E. Fischer 

% G. Frevericx Diexs is the new superintendent at 
Maywood, Neb 

*% J. A. Sime has been elected superintendent at Velva 
N. Dak., to succeed H. O. McCoy 

w® Witttm E. Lowery has been elected superintendent 
at Sarcoxie, Mo., to succeed C. A. Sloan 

% Epwarp F. Broom, of Aberdeen, Wash. has a 
cepted the superintendency at Kennewick 

% Davin H. Moskowrrz, formerly assistant superintend 
ent of schools of New York City, has been elected ass 
ciate superintendent to succeed the late Frederic Ernst 
who died recently. 

*% E. J. McNamara, of Longview, Wash., has accepted 
the position of co-ordinator for the Washington State 
Association of School Superintendents 

w® Kent Butter has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Pottsville, Ark., to succeed M. L. D. Sto 
* H. S. Rorn, of Victoria, Kans., has accepted t! 
superintendency at Spearville. 

% W. E. Bucwanan, of Temple, Okla ha be 
elected superintendent of schools at Marietta 

w& Frank H. Gurvry is the new superintendent 
schools at Tioga, N. Dak 

% Botse E. Wuitmore, of Augusta, Ark., has accepted 
a position with the Junior Agricultural College at Bee! 
% Frep SPIEKERMAN has been re-elected president of th 
board of trustees at Lodi, Calif. LEMomn Beckman wa 
re-elected clerk of the board 

% Joun W. Mitcue te is the new president of the union 
elementary school district of Livingston, Calif. OrviLut 
STocKMAN was elected clerk, and Joe BaiLey and Jor 
ALVERNAZ were elected new members 

% Raymonp Terry has been elected president of t 
board at Katella, Calif., to succeed Edmund Bohnet 
Husert Howe.tt was named clerk 

% Henry A. Swanson has been elected president of the 
board at Kingsburg, Calif 

% Kieo H. Gitpner has been elected president of the 
board at Austin, Minn 

% Mes. Tuetma Lutuer has been elected secretary of 
the board at Adel, lowa, to succeed Bert Orr 

& Mrs. Jane H. Lovejoy has been elected president of 
the board at Detroit, Mich to succeed Mrs. Laura 
Osborn 

& Mrs. Myrt Davis has been elected president of the 
s hool board at Appleton, Wis 


UNEQUALED 


n 
APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 


RESILYTE PLASTICS 
TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


EASY TO 
SET UP 











SEATING 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


PAITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LUTHER Oo. DRAPER SHADE Co. 2732 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 
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THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL 
Honolulu, Hasaii 
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There is no better complement to your buffet service than Sexton 













conserves, preserves and jellies. Their superb flavor is quickly 
recognized by the discriminating guest—and remembered. The 
secret is simple—just fresh, ripe fruit, cooked slowly, in small 
batches. At luxury hostelries or the most modest eating places, 
they more than pay their way. 

A seasonal reminder, Now ready, this season’s supply of Sexton’s 
Old English Mince Meat—-aged in the wood since spring. Order 
now to make sure of your share! 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 














“From now on...all our school desks 
will be G-E TEXTOLITE’ topped’ 


says Mr. George Bibich, Principal, Brookston Public Schools, Brookston, Indiana 


g, 


/ 





Textolite topped desks made by Irwin Seating Company 
I ERE in the first grade room of the Brookston public 


school, G-E Textolite tops are getting the toughest kind 46) TEXTOLITE 


of a test. As a result of their performance, Principal George 


Bibich says: “From now on — all our school desks will be Mar ond scuft proof 
G-E Textolite topped.” Stainless 
uN , ‘ P Wears like iron 
And it’s easy to understand his enthusiasm. No mars — no Cleans like glass 
stains — desks topped with G-E Textolite continue looking Near perfect light reflectance 


Reduces maintenance costs 


brand new month after month — year after year. Cute Gui Gating tne 


They insure many more useful years for new desks — they add Encourages neat work 
many more useful years when used to re-surface present desks. Available in a wide range of 
: , My i wood grain patterns and 
Ideal for cafeteria tables, work tables and other surfaces. colors, including a pattern 
developed especially for use 
For installation information write your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse. in schools. 





* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








NATIONWIDE Roddiscraft wAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Cambridge 39, Mass. ® Charlotte 6, N. C. © Chicago 32, Ill. y 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio © Cleveland 4, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. 0 iscra 
Kansas City 3, Kan. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. 

Marshfield, Wis. © Miami 38, Fla. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New 

Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. © New York 55, N. ¥. © Port Newark 5, RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
N. J. © Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Louis 16, Mo. ® San Fran- Marshfield, Wisconsin 


cisco 24, Calif. © San Leandro, Calif. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Concluded from page 34) 


tem as part of the apprentice program 
We want them to take part in professional 
conferences. We want them to attend work- 
shops at colleges of education. We expect 
them to be alert to public relations values 
and to participate vigorously and whole- 
heartedly in community activities. If they 
do these things—-as they must to take 
part in the apprentice program — we be- 
lieve the Schenectady public schools face 
no danger of becoming “inbred.” 

It is our belief that boards of education 
and school administrators have a responsi- 
bility constantly to search for leadership 
talent within their own school faculties 
and to provide opportunity for training of 
these promising school people. Young per- 
sons with talent and ambition will not for- 
ever remain within the teaching profession 
unless given encouragement for advance- 
ment. Such a program also helps enlarge 
the reservoir of trained, competent leaders 
in the field of education. It assures, more- 
over, that positions of leadership in our 
local system will be filled by persons who 
have had adequate acquaintance with the 
community and its educational program. 


SIX PRINCIPLES 


Concluded from page 40) 
administrator is not making progress. The re- 
sults of the entire educational program should 
be evaluated frequently and action based on 
co-operative judgment should be taken. This 
evaluation will give guidance to future plan- 
ning and will help produce results that will be 
pleasing to the administrator and have the 
approval of his public. 

These six basic principles of school admin- 
istration determine the potential of anyone 
who is now serving or who aspires to serve in 
this work. The successful administrator will 
frequently check to see how closely his work 
is guided by these principles. The price of not 
understanding or not observing them is failure. 
Is the observance of six simple rules too great 
a price for success? 


PROBLEMS OF A SCHOOL 
BOARD 


(Concluded from page 43) 

case of chronic mental indigestion, with the 
result that any meaty stimulus sets their 
neural reactions into automatic response. Such 
superintendents will instantly sit up, bat their 
eyes, and scowl intellectually upon the mere 
drop of a “whole development” or a “core 
approach.” 

But, back to board problems. I do not wish 
to infer that it is impossible to keep the 
board’s attention centered on the meatier 
issues. A rating technique is not to be sneezed 
at. It is suggested that all agenda items be 
given a letter evaluation; to wit, an item of 
curriculum could be marked “A”; a budget 
problem might rate “B” (with salve to 
squeamish members that “B” stands for 
budget); purchase of an equipment item, 
“C”: and so on down to “F,” which might 
well include such items as weed control, com- 
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and the 


plaints from uninfluential 
superintendent’s salary. 

Of course, one objection to this rating tech- 
nique will be spotted immediately by clear- 
sighted administrators: serious controversy 
would certainly ensue on the assignment of 
letters to the various issues. Who, for in- 
stance, possesses a wisdom of Solomon to say 
that the adoption of an arithmetic book will 
rate “A,” and the planting of petunias in the 
school garden rate “B”? Or vice versa? As 
everyone knows, the superintendent’s tenure 
is largely proportional to his avoidance of 
controversial issues. The tendency surely 
would be to give all items a rating of “A,” 
which is exactly the status quo before we got 
into this thing. 

So complex is this particular problem that 
one can scarcely recommend it for study either 
to graduate students or retired professors of 
school administration. The only hopeful sug- 
gestion is for each superintendent to consider 
the matter in the colorful context of his own 
bailiwick. 


persons 


In Conclusion 


Board and superintendent relations are of 
incomparable importance in the steady pro- 
gression of the American school system. So 
important are these relations, and so treacher- 
ous are the pitfalls, that it is incredible that 
the average tenure of the superintendent is as 
long as it is. The only genuinely happy solu- 
tion, it would seem, is to limit tenure to a 
maximum of five years, with automatic retire- 
ment to Florida or California at the first defi- 
nite signs of receding hairline, with all mov- 
ing and hospital expenses to be assumed 
through federal aid. Superintendents will be 
selected and groomed from kindergarten, based 
upon indications of adaptability, movability, 
and unpopularity among their peer culture. 
In this way, boards of education can be 
assured of straightforward and courageous 
leadership, and communities can be protected 
from enduring dominance and incompetency. 


HOW MANY SECRETARIES? 


(Concluded from page 46) 
one school is involved, are based on stu- 
dent enrollment. This is probably true also 
of the “package deal” formulas when only 
one or a few schools of approximately the 
same size are involved. These formulas, 


however, vary greatly in the districts in-. 


cluded in this study; the same enrollment 
in some cases may call for twice the num- 
ber of clerks and secretaries in one school 
system than in another. Until a careful 
job analysis is made, including decisions 
as to the extent to which teachers should 
do work which is partially clerical and 
statistical in nature, it appears difficult to 
set up standards of clerical staff quotas 
which could serve as guides for school 
administrators. 
+ 


NEW PLAYGROUND SURFACING 


The school building department of the St 
Louis, Mo., school system has begun a rubber 
playground program as a part of the annual 
summer repair work. The cost of the program 
is estimated at $30,000, according to V. Harry 
Rhodes, commissioner of school buildings 


girls real lively interest 


work by insisting on 
Crayonex Crayons — 


don’t 
say 
crayons 


Assure your boys and 


in their arts and craft 


there’s nothing 


better by any test! 













Large selection of 
assortments to choose 


from. Priced from 
10¢ to 60¢. 

On sale at your 
favorite distributors 


or write for complete 
illustrated catalog. 
Dept. AJ-51. 
“" CR AYONEX 


adage 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY,OHIO =  ©NEW YORK 






































































COMING CONVENTIONS 

Sept. 11. Michigan Association of School 
Boards at Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich 
Secretary, S. H. Sixma, Michigan State College, 
Kast Lansing. Exhibits: Dr. Clyde Campbell, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. Attendance 
300 

Sept. 20-22. Michigan Association of School 
{dministrators at Mackinac Island, Mich. Secre 
tary: A. J. Phillips, 935 N. Washington, Lansing, 
2, Mich. Attendance: 500. 

Sept. 25. New York State Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents, at Jamestown High School, 
Jamestown. Exhibits: Theodore Peterson, Public 
Schools, Jamestown. Attendance: 1400 

Sept. 27-29. Council of School Superintendents 
of New York at Saranac Inn, Saranac Inn, N. Y 
Secretary: E. L. Ackley, Johnstown, N. Y. No 
exhibits. Attendance: 600. 

Oct. 6-9. National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction at Kellogg Center, East Lansing, 
Mich. Secretary: W. D. McClurkin, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. No exhibits. Attend- 
ance: 125. 

Oct. 8-9. Texas School Boards Association at 
Driskill Hotel, Austin, Tex. Secretary, Roy M. 
Hall, University of Texas, Austin. Exhibits: Don 
Nugent, V-Hall, University Station, Austin. At- 
tendance: 300 

Oct. 11-12. Texas Association of School Ad 
ministrators at Austin, Tex. Secretary: Frank 
Richardson, Henrietta, Tex. No exhibits. Attend- 
ance: 600 

Oct. 11-13. New England Association of 
School Superintendents at New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. Secretary: Everett W. Ire- 
land, Somerville. Exhibits: Ernest Cobb, 28 
Richardson Rd., Newton Upper Falls. Attendance 
1000 


, TUBULAR CHAIR EVER! 





No. 62, 


Vertical see! bracing bors within 
tubular fegs provide extra strength, 


More durable — and more com- 
fortable than many folding chairs 
costing twice as much, Krueger 
tubular steel chairs boast: — 


Seamless tube frames 
Electrically welded and 
riveted construction 
Die-formed leg stretchers 
@ Curvedrollededgebackrest 
Positive, non-pinching 
seat lock 

Silent folding operation 
Y-type non-tipping frame 
Baked-on enamel finish 


with curved hardwood 
veneer seat for indoors and No. 
61, with perforated, patty bea 
seat for outdoor use 

sitions enaill pol ont - Aang ete Aa tively serves the best interests of its 
sturdily buile to last for years. | WALL AND RECESS community! Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Light in weight, quick and quiet | BATTERY TYPES 

folding, easy to carry and store. | 





Oct. 11-14. National Conference of County OPEN MEETINGS 
and Rural Superintendents, at Hotel Fontenelle, The Des Moines. Iowa, board of education is 
Omaha, Neb. Secretary, Dr. Howard A. Dawson, considering the advisability of discontinuing its 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. No practice of holding closed sessions of the com- 
exhibits. Attendance: 1200. mittee-of-the-whole on the day preceding its open 
Oct. 11-15. Association of School Business formal monthly meetings. A new state law re- 
Officials at Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. quires that all public local boards and commis- 
Secretary: Harley W. Anderson, 710 Kalamazoo ‘“!0"S conduct their deliberations openly and take 
Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. Exhibits. official actions in sessions to which the public 
Oct. 13-14. Pennsylvania State School Direct- and the press are to be admitted. Mrs. Curtis 
; 2 : Lamb, a representative of the Citizens’ School 


ors Association, at Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Committee, has protested the secret sessions on 
: ; 


Pa. Secretary: P. O. Van Ness, 222 Locust St., behalf of the committee. 
Harrisburg. Exhibits: Van Ness. Attendance 
1800-2000 ~ 

Oct. 17. New Hampshire School Boards Asso- SECOND LANGUAGE PAYS 
ciation, at Laconia High School, Laconia, N. H. Studying a foreign language can make prac- 
Secretary: Paul E. Farnum, State Dept. of Educ., _ tical contributions to our daily lives. Miss Harriett 
Concord, N. H. Attendance: 150. Demorest, a member of the faculty of the Fort 

Oct. 18-21. California School Trustees Asso- | Vodge, lowa, schools in a recent issue of Fort 
ciation, at Saint Clare Hotel, San Jose, Calif. Dodge Schools at Work, discusses the social and 
Secretary: Mrs. I. E. Porter, 251 Haberfelde Bldg., Personal needs for a second language and points 
Bakersfield. No exhibits. Attendance: 400. out that a weak link in our communication sys- 

Oct. 19-23. National Safety Council at Con- tem is the dependence upon English as the sole 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Secretary: R. L. language. She points out that Latin, French, 
Forney, a N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Ex- Spanish, and Italian are languages that may be 
hibits: C. . Miller, 425 N. Michigan, Chicago just as important as mathematics or s« lence Lan- 
11. iba it 12,000. guage study can be an enjoyable experience even 

Oct. 20-22. North Dakota School Officers As- for those without special aptitude. It should be- 
sociation, at Minot, N. Dak. Sec saline DB come a part of all high school students’ programs. 
Allen, Walcott, N. Dak. Attendance: 100. 

Oct. 25-27. New York State School Boards HOLD DEMONSTRATION 
Association, at Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse. Secre- A unique summer classroom was conducted at 


tary: Everett R. Dyer, 170 State St., Albany 10 the Underwood School, in Newton, Mass., from 
Exhibits: Paul W. Toth, 170 State St., Albany July 13 to August 22, when 188 elementary pupils 
10. Attendance: 2800. and 85 Boston University graduate students met 

Oct. 25-29. Adult Education Association of | for a demonstration teaching project. The grad 


the U.S.A., at Hotel New Yorker, New York City. uate students who were in attendance gained their 
Secretary: Dr. Fern Long, Cleveland Public Li- first hand experience with children before tackling 
brary, Cleveland 14. Attendance: 750 their first teaching jobs 


Kiuegen Ahead 


WITH THE FINEST 






In this 









Manchester Memorial School, Manchester, Mass 
Architects — Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abboti 


Every effort has been made by both 
architects and school authorities to 
make sure this new school effec 





Fountains were specified to promote 


stains health- safety and assure trouble 


free performance 
Ww FOR CATALOG 


fe ri hi ° honism. 
Stee! ae feet for smooth gliding , Does the omens The Halsey W. Tay lor Co. 
also be covered with mar-proof Krueger line of Warren, Ohio 
= rubber feet. channel frame folding chalte,’ 


METAL PRODUCTS + GREEN BAY »- WISCONSIN 


100 








@ Halsey Taylor 
528 DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Gum classes 
for BOYS? 








Gum classes 
for GIRLS? 











Use HORN equipment ! 


The Ellinwood, Kansas, High School gets maximum 
gym use with Horn equipment! An electrically oper- 
ated partition is easily extended to provide two practice 
gyms—here boys use one, girls another. For full floor 
space, Horn Folding Gym Seats fold to a smooth, safe 
sloping surface. Horn Folding Seats in balcony fold 


Your local Horn representative helps 
you plan for efficient gym use. Horn 
factory crews supervise installation. 
Write today for details on Horn folding 
gym seats and folding partitions... and 
the new Horn folding stages! 


OUL. 





back providing more clear space for teaching purposes. 

And Horn equipment provides adequate space for 
exhibition games. Partitions fold back, seats extend 
easily. Automatic locking and direct floor support for 
each seat and foot board assures safety. All Horn equip- 
ment gives you years of trouble-free service. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION OF 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 SO. WABASH AVE. «© CHICAGO 6G, ILLINOIS 






















School District No. 3 in Boulder, Colo., 
faced the same problem that confronts hun- 
dreds of other school systems over the 
country — how to get more classroom space 
at the lowest possible cost to taxpayers. 

“Lowest possible cost” assumed, of course, 
that whatever construction was adopted would 
be modern, efficient, safe, functional, and 
permanent, Again, as in other communities, 
Boulder urgently needed the additional class- 
room space; so time was an important factor. 

The board of education surveyed various 
types of construction, cost-wise and otherwise, 
and agreed that steel-paneled construction 
would give them the most value for their 
money. The Steelox panels that were used are 
self-framing and were assembled quickly by 
unskilled labor, An example of this is seen in 
the fact that male teachers erected the build- 
ing during the summer months. The total cost 
included their labor. 

Essentially the structure consists of two 
buildings, each 24 feet wide, 96 feet long, and 
10 feet high, connected by an enclosed cor- 
ridor 8 feet wide with a flat deck roof. Over- 
all dimensions are 56 feet by 96 feet. It is 
completely painted inside and out. There are 
two exits from each classroom and three from 
the building proper. 

Cost was about 40 per cent of what Boulder 


*The author is a civil engineer and building expert for 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 


How Boulder, Colorado, Stretched 
Its Building Budget 


R. J. Downing* 


had paid for regular permanent construction 
(native cut stone masonry). This included 
erected building, insulation, finishing, heating, 
lighting, plumbing, and all new interior fur- 
nishings. 

The building rests on a concrete slab floored 
with asphalt tile. All exterior walls and the 
ceiling are insulated with bat-type insulation 
material. Interior walls are finished with full 
length Celotex panels, which give additional 
insulation. The lower 4 feet of the walls are 
faced with hard Masonite material to pro- 
tect against scuffing. Interior walls of the 
halls, toilets, and furnace room are painted 
Steelox panels. Classroom ceilings are steel, 
and have presented no acoustical problems. 

The building has four classrooms, each 24 
feet by 40 feet. Toilet facilities were provided 
for both girls and boys, also adequate space 
for four separate heating units and the 
teachers’ lounge. The four separate heating 
units make it possible to move any unit to 
another location at a later date, should this 
become desirable, or to shut off a unit without 
affecting other rooms. The four gas-fired fur- 
naces cost less than one furnace of large 
enough capacity to heat the entire building, 
and are much more flexible to operate. 

Classrooms and the 8-foot “T” shape cor- 
ridor are lighted with continuous rows of 
fluorescent fixtures. The large, well-ventilated 
windows increase the lighting effectiveness. 






Cases running the full length of each room 
were built under the windows. Classrooms 
have green chalkboards and exceptionally large 
bulletin boards. The building is completely 
equipped with new blonde furniture. 

School officials say there have been no 
heating difficulties despite the cold Colorado 
winters. Gas bills for November, December, 
and January, including gas used for cooking 
hot lunches, ran $26.14, $40.47, 
respectively. Comparative records indicate 
that these costs are less than for heating older 
conventional buildings. 

There are four hot air ceiling outlets and 
three cold air returns in each classroom 

The report on cooling from Boulder is 
equally satisfying, the rooms being more com- 
fortable than other new buildings having glass 
block, and comparable with older buildings 
with standard old-type windows. 

Should it become necessary to expand the 
school, this can readily be done by adding 
steel panels in roof and side walls to provide 
the needed floor space. 

Clyde L. Hahn, secretary of the board of 
education, says that the total cost of the build- 
ing and equipment was $32,896, which did 
not include the cost of the site. The project 
was completed in less than three months. 

“We are very happy with this type of 
construction and feel that our citizens have 
accepted it every bit as much as we have.” 


and $35.36 





Unskilled labor erected these school additions in Boulder, Colo. 
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‘Now You Can Maj 


— 


On your Staff... 
not your Payroll 


There’s a Hillyard floor 
expert near you. Write 
for his FREE help on 
any floor problem. 
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7HIL-SWEEP 





St. Joseph, 


Treat Your Asphalt Tile Floors the New, Easy, Safe Way! 


gives you }3. 
all these 
advantages | > 


7. 





Name 


ntain Floors Daj 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Show me how to “dust-up” the improved HIL-SWEEP way. 
Mail free information on magic HIL-SWEEP to: 







’ 


ly 


Can be used with safety on Asphale 
Tile and all other types of floors, also 
walls, furniture, woodwork, or any 
surface from which dust or loose soil 
is to be removed. 





















Sprayed or brushed on, it picks up 
dust particles—then evaporates, leav- 
ing no residue, providing a dust-free 
floor with renewed lustre. 


Contains NO emulsified oil. Leaves 
no oily residue to darken, discolor, 
soften or bleed colors. 


Will not soften wax film. 
Will not decrease frictional resistance. 


NON-FLAMMABLE — has no flash 
point yet will not freeze. Rags satu- 
rated with the solution will not burn, 
eliminates fire hazard in use or spon- 
taneous combustion of mop in storage. 


Won't load mop. After using, simply 
shake out the brush or cloth and it's 
ready to use again. Saves on laundry 
and dry cleaning bills. 





<< mi 


~” §T, JOSEPH, MO. 


Title 





Institution 











Address 








City 


Mo. 


State 








































SLATE 


* your best ibid nmgy ALL-HARDWOOD“CHAIR 
in chalkboard visibility "3 ad i 


Write gor REGULAR—Seat 18 in. from floor 
” 


INTERMEDIATE—Seat 14 in. from floor h 
JUNIOR—Seat 12 in. from floor 

1. Copy of handbook “THE ABC’s OF CHALK- — 

BOARD SELECTION, USE AND CARE.” 


2. Copy of pamphlet “SLATE CHALKBOARDS STACKS FLAT! | 
ARE MODERN TOO.” FOLDS EASILY! 


3. Reprint of article “SLATE CHALKBOARDS 
PROVIDE EYE EASE.” There is no folding chair on the 
market today that compares in 


4. Personal assistance with your chalkboard 
laction Neo obligation | strength and stamina! Made of good 
se . : ’ } hardwood, won't tilt, pinch or snag. 


Finished in natural varnish, walnut 
stain or in color (red, blue, green or 




















Other uses of slate in schools: 


roofing window sills toilet stalls orange). Opened and closed with hand and foot. 
baseboards flooring window stools IDEAL FOR ASSEMBLIES, CLASSROOMS, EXTRA SEATING 
sinks shower compartments shelves eee — 





laboratory table tops 
PGP 

3 DUCK AND RUBBER CO. 

Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild, Inc. FT. SMITH, ARK. 

205 Realty Building © Pen Argyl, Penna. 



























eng raving ] Keep your 


issues in this 







| 
Convenient 


JOURNAL 
BINDER 


For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving | 
Company has been rendering faithful 
service to the piinting industry, and 


developing the perfection in crafts- ONLY $2.00 


manship that gives more than just | You will find this special AMERICAN SCHOOL 

your money's worth when you BOARD JOURNAL binder invaluable in saving 
ents 66 renter tolitp. the current papers from month to month before 
permanent library binding. The qualities of 
strength and design lend to its permanency and 
still it provides single-copy use at will. 


Has dark green buckram cover embossed with 
publication’s name; opens flat like a book; holds 
two volumes — 12 issues; and steel rods hook in 
easily to securely hold each copy. 


Delivered at cost $2.00, plus postage 
Order yours TODAY 


engraving GO. | AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Dept. AJ953 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
818 W. Winnebago Street + Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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SPECIAL-PURPOSE DESKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
~— COLLLEGES, 
AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Modern 
Typewriter 
Desk, 

No. 23511 


Manufacturers of Typewriter Desks, Comptometer Desks, 
and Bookkeeping Desks for schools, colleges and Universities. 


Write for complete information and name of nearest dealer. 
P & W Cabinet Makers 
5814 Main Street 
Long Hill, Trumbull, Connecticut 





Aren’t these MURDOCK EXCLUSIVES 


JUST WHAT YOU'RE LOOKING FOR? 


NON-FREEZING — always on the job — in any weather — 
leaves you worry-free; 
CAN’T BE CONTAMINATED — by 
flooding or from any under- 
ground source; 


PREVENTS WATER WASTE — thru 
foot operation which eliminates 
forgetfulness; 


TROUBLE-FREE — rugged brass 
and bronze construction with- 
stands toughest use. 


Write for FREE Catalog. 
The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


HYDRANTS 


STREET 
WASHERS 
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BUY LONG-LIFE 
EQUIPMENT 
FROM 





Swimmers en- 
joy the ad- 
vantages of 
regulation 
Recreation 
diving boards 
-.. accurate 
springing, 
exact height, 
secure footing. 


a SPRINGBOARD to popularity 


Install Recreation 3-meter and |-meter diving outfits 
at your swimming pool. You'll be happy with the 
enthusiastic acceptance. You'll appreciate the long life 
and low upkeep on Recreation equipment, The 
Recreation line is backed by 20 years of 
service in providing the finest possible 
equipment for swimming pools, for 
playgrounds and for basketball. 


—-——-—-—-SEND FOR FREE BIG CATALOG: — — — — 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. SB6, 724 W. 8th St., Anderson, Indiana 











S 







STEEL 
BLEACHERS 






portable 
sectional 


perma nent 


Safe. «All Snyder grandstands and bleachers, with the 


exception of seatboards and footboards, are built through- 


out of structural steel, making Snyder Steel Stands Safer. 


Economical. -- Ease in installation, 


fabricated for long usage, and designed so that additional 
sections can be added, or moved about, makes Snyder Steel 


Stands Economical. 


So for Safety and Economy, specify Snyder Steel Stands or 
Bleachers. Our engineers will gladly help in planning your 


next installation. 


For further information write: 


SNYDER TANK CORPORATION 





P.O. Box 14, Buffalo 5,N.Y. © P. O. Box 2390, Birmingham 1, Ala 







































Hews of Products for the Schools 





Teacher's Desk New 
In Brunswick Line 

In keeping with their unified design prin- 
ciple, the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Chicago, presents a teacher’s desk of the 
same construction, design, and material as 
are available in student’s classroom furniture. 

The desk features a cellular core top with 
a beveled edge, and provides a large working 
area — measuring 48 by 30 inches — without 
the usual weight which accompanies such an 
area. The cellular core top is faced in either 
a rich northern maple veneer, or in a durable 
plastic facing. Two drawers can also be fitted 
to the desk to provide for the teacher’s 
personal storage requirements. Drawers are 
4 inches deep and can be locked 





TEACHER'S Desk 


‘ File cabinets can be added on either side 
of the desk. They blend with the desk finish, 
are level with the desk top, and are movable. 

The desk provides ample leg room and 
also makes for easy floor cleaning. An op- 
tional knee panel in red or gray is available 
and is set in to allow conference activity. A 
matching teacher’s chair completes the com- 
bination, 

For further information write: The Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co., Section S.B.J., 623 
S. Wabash, Chicago, Til. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0128) 


Hillyard Develops 
Asphalt Tile Dressing 


“Hil-Sweep,” just announced by the re 
search laboratories of the Hillyard Chemical 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo., offers management 
a new approach to daily floor maintenance and 
dustcloth treatment. This newest of modern 
asphalt tile dressings, is a clear, colorless 
liquid. When sprayed or sprinkled on floor 
brush, mop, or dustcloth it quickly absorbs 
dust, then evaporates, providing a lustrous, 
clean surface. Among many advantages, Hil- 
Sweep leaves no residue to discolor or darken 
floor surfaces. It will not remove wax film, 
is nonflammable, and imparts a pleasant aroma 
where used. 

Of great importance in daily maintenance is 


106 


the fact that HilSweep treated mops and 
dustcloths do not become “loaded,” are easily 
cleaned by shaking, and jeady for immediate 
re-use. 

Developed especially for asphalt tile floors, 
Hil-Sweep is recommended for safe use on 
all types of floors, walls, furniture, woodwork, 
blackboards, or any other surface from which 
dust or loose soil is to be removed. 

For further information write: Hillyard 
Chemical Company, Section S.B.J., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0129) 


Strong Introduces 
Arc-Lit Projector 


A new arc slide projector developed by the 
Strong Electric Corporation, Toledo, now 
enables slides to be brilliantly reproduced in 
any lighted classroom. 

The new Strong Universal arc slide projec- 
tor, which employs a high-intensity arc as 
light source, projects pictures of snow-white 
brilliance up to theater size even in rooms 
difficult to darken. It is ideal for use under 
daylight or artificial-lighting conditions where 
a darkened room is not desirable, practical, 
or economical. Designed for portability, it 
may be quickly moved from room to room. 

Installation consists simply of plugging into 
any 110-volt AC convenience outlet. It daws 
only 12 amperes and is entirely safe in the 
hands of a layman, being more simple to 
operate than the average home movie or 
commercial 16mm. projector. The motor- 
driven arc will project continuously for 80 
minutes without retrimming. 

The Strong Universal Model No. 44000 
projects 3% by 4 inch slides, adaptations 
also permitting the projection of 2 by 2 inch 
slides. Lenses as required for other-than- 
customary installations are available. The 
projector comes complete with blower, slide 
carrier, power transformer and arc lamphouse 
with motor-fed carbons. 

For further information write: The Strong 
Electric Corp., Section S.B.J., 46 City Park 
Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0130) 





UnNtversAL Arc SLIDE 





















Mosit-Fotp Unit 


Schieber Offers New 
Folding Table and Bench 


A new design in school lunchroom folding 
tables and benches is announced by Schieber 
Sales Company, Detroit. The new ‘“Mobil- 
Fold” unit augments the company’s widely 
known In-Wall and Port-A-Fold line of fold- 
ing tables and benches now in use _ in 
hundreds of public and parochial schools 

Mobil-Fold consists of two 14-foot tables 
with four 14-foot benches and provides seat- 
ing capacity for 40 children for lunch and 
other purposes. When not in use, the two 
tables and four benches fold up and lock into 
an all-steel, caster equipped carrier. The as- 
sembly can be rolled against the wall, out 
into the corridor, or to a storage area, leaving 
the room clear for other uses. 

When unfolded for use, room layout permit- 
ting, the tables and benches can be left 
attached to the carrier. This will speed re- 
folding. By turning a key, the tables and 
benches may, however, be unlocked from the 
track in the carrier and rolled to any arrange- 
ment for lunch, exhibits, or meetings. The 
benches are not attached to the tables. There 
is no connecting bar to straddle and each 
may be used separately. 

Understructures are tubular steel, tops 
are 34-inch Philippine mahogany plywood 
with high pressure laminated, heat resistant, 


plastic surfaces, and backer sheets. * Edges 
of tables and benches are trimmed with 
stainless steel. 

For further information write: Schieber 


Sales Co., Section S.B.J., Detroit 23, Mich. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0131) 


Underwood Features 
New Bail Scale 

Margin setting is a simplified, two-operation 
“breeze” on Underwood Standard typewriters 
now equipped with a bail scale which further 
reduces hand travel. Graduated for each car- 
riage unit space, it supplements the exclusive 

(Continued on page 108) 
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NO OTHER ORGAN 
OFFERS 

YOUR SCHOOL 
SO MUCH 


Three Models 
Available 






Shown here 
MODEL 2C2 
TWO MANUAL 
FULL A.G.O. 
32-NOTE 
PEDAL BOARD 


CHOOSE 
AMERICA’S FINEST ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


You'll find through actual comparison and 

demonstration that no other organ, electric i j 

or electronic, offers so much for the money /, ae, 

... no other organ is so suitable for school buy 

or auditorium. < a, 
CONNSONATA is a development of the aed 

Sound and Electronic Research Laboratories wore sor NEW 

of C.G. CONN Ltd., world’s largest manu- 

facturer of band and orchestra instruments, Pree Booklet 

specialists in musical tone for over 75 years. “HOW TO 

CONNSONATA, Division of C.G. CONN CHOOSE 

LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA, Dept. 931 AN ORGAN" 
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THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 


School — 
Instrument Line 





Everything you need in both 
instruments and exclusive 
teaching helps—to develop 
the school instrumental mu- 
sic program from Kindergar 
ten to College! Here's the 
one really complete \ine of 
school band and orchestra 
instruments— wind, string 
and percussion, as well as 
Rhythm Band, Advanced 
Rhythm Band and Song 
Fluce—all of guaranteed qual- 
ity under one name. Need 
help with your band and 
orchestra organizing prob- 
lems? Write us! Mail coupon 
for helpful literature 









































KS FOR THIS BOOKLET 


/ ® 


~S AND OTHER FREE LITERATURE 


aco 


Especially important 
to School Adminis- 
trators is this free 12- 
page booklet,"“Music, 


and the Basic Objec- 
BAND INSTRUMENTS tives of Education.” 


Division of C.G. CONN LTD Send for it without 
ELKHART, INDIANA obligation. 





PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT. 966 


0 Music, and oO String Instrument o Wind Instrument 
Basic Objectives Catalog Catalog 
0 Rhythm Band Name Title 
Instrument Catalog 
Address. 
Percussion Instru- 
ment Catalog 
City Co State 


o New Educational 
Aids Catalog School 
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Hews of Products . . 


(Continued from page 
See-Set margins on the 11-, 13-, and 15-inch 


models. FOR COLLEGES 


The new feature, located on the three- 


position bail, offers even greater accuracy ~ HIGH SCHOOLS 


~ 
ind speed in balancing letters and other type- PAROCHIAL 
written material. Perfectly balanced margins é, SCHOOLS 


can be set instantly without moving the 


carriage regardless of width or position of as J CONFIRMATIONS 
paper. " ve CHOIR GOWNS 
; * 


For further information write: Underwood 


Corporation, Section S.B.J., 1 Park Ave., New : RENTAL OR SALE 
York 16, N. Y. i ee = - 


8 (For Convenience Circle Index Code 0132) - 
LASTING SECURITY.” os ad 







































Continental . .. sign of fence economy, ° 7 ; 

stretches your fencing dollar by pro- Debris Collector BENTLEYASIMON - 
tecting persons and property years Poblocki and Sons Company, Milwaukee, i 

longer than ordinary fence. Continen- are manufacturing a mobile debris collector 7 WEST 36ST NEW YORK 18 NY 


tal combines galvanized fabric and bet- 
ter engineered fittings with sturdy 





and incinerator cart, called the “Handy Andy.” 









fence installation. Investigate Conti- It was designed for quicker, easier clean-ups ‘ 
nental before you specify any other and safer, trouble-free debris burning. ame -lime 
~~ link ere pe The Handy Andy has rubber tire wheels 
r. Mrks. Reg. U Pot. p f a . . . . 
can cap cam con Gas ED OE ea OD ED SS OOD a r easy pushing. Its basket is 24 inches in 
T commimanras TEEL CORPORATION EIGEN . s ‘ ete 
st Wm i diameter, manufactured of reinforced air-gated IS THE ONLY 
send FREE copy of as ney oe a : ‘ 
| Epon eg Bh A weld ! metal, which lifts free for dumping or burning. PLAY EQUIPMENT 
plete manual on property The cart is available with or without a metal 
| protection. 1 . = . . WITH 
| "eee | stationary platform, which, with the basket 
Address removed, is used for general hauling. “WR Lt y) S. WT 
City State For further information write: Poblocki H 


’ ye role) Bue bee. Ue and Sons Co., Section S.B.J., 2159 S. Kinnic- 
wr 


STEEL CORPORATION kinnic, Milwaukee 7, Wis. Litchfield, Michigan % Windsor, Ontario 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0133) Write for new catalog. 

















Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying . . . 
More Efficient Handling 


of All Your Athletic Gear FOLDING BANQUET 


TABLES 









Accommodates a complete football 
or basketball uniform, solves the 
problem of drying and storing sweat 
soaked athletic gear. Extra heavy 
steel rod, electrically welded into 
single unit. Molten tinned finish 
protects permanently against rust or 
corrosion. Individually numbered. 


Each, complete with 
Number Plate, f.0.b. $] -60 
our Texas Mill........ 











Replace your old, heavy, obsolete dining tables 
with new, modern Monroe Folding Tables . . . 
tables which are easily folded and set up even by 
women, 


DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, ALL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, CHURCHES, etc. 


Write for CATALOG and DISCOUNTS 


C an eunten om: Sian’ Monroe Folding Pedestal Banquet Tables 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co., ANDERSON, IND. Truck Onty 29" High Designed and Manufactured Exclusively By 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, PICNIC THE “Monroe. COMPANY 


PLAYGROUND. SWIMMING POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
<ouib 6 CHURCH STREET COLFAX. IOWA 

















% Write for literature on American Approved Gymnasium 


Baskets, Steel Basket Racks and Dressing Room Equipment 
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Systems i 


Readin& Clinics 






KEYSTO 


> it iS - 
‘ause 1 
Service, bec 
FOR PERFORMANCE ay 
PROFESSIONAL: Based on experience in thousands of 


The BOSTON KS Sharpener after producing 36,890 pencil classrooms, and consultation with many important educa- 
points was still operative in test conducted by Tinius Olsen tors. With a Manual of Instructions so practical that 


Co., Willow Grove, Pa. Again proof of the durability, speed teachers are immediately successful with the tachistoscope. 
and economy of this famous sharpener. Have our representa 


NE Tachistoscopi¢ 


tive show you the complete details of this pencil sharpener ECONOMICAL: As many as 40 exposures on one 
test 31517. Tachistoslide®) — lowest cost-per-exposure, and the slides 
BUY BOSTONS SELL BOSTONS serve for years without deterioration, The projector meets 


various classroom needs. 

PRACTICAL: Teacher faces the class, watching the 
response of each student— while seeing each exposure 
on the slide table before it is flashed, always knowing 
what is being shown. 


Backed by a Full Year's Guarantee! 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. : 
0 10 N Keystone representatives are thoroughly experienced in 


CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
Also Manufacturers of Speed-ball 
Pens & Products — Hunt Pens Pf NCI SHARPE Ni RS assisting educators to use the tachistoscope to best ad- 
A r . . . 
WRITE FOR CATALOG vantage. Keystone View Company, Meadville, Penna. 
ei Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids 















Give Your Teachers this help 


for their art teaching 


| 
Bi iit ntipege 


/ ing and better art teaching means better 
j art work from your schools —the kind 
that you like to see on exhibit at the 
schools or when you put on a big ex 
hibit for all schools. 


Automatic 
Classroom Timing 


Need Not 


Be Expensive! 






















You buy art supplies and equipment 
for your schools. SCHOOL ARTS heips 
your teachers to put these supplies to 
good use — promotes better art work — 
produces better work by the pupils. 


Each issue of SCHOOL ARTS carries 
illustrated articles——-some show what 
other teachers are doing in their art 
classes — some show new ideas that add 
“to successful introduction of _ better 


PROGRAM TIMERS 


Give Dependable Timing 
At Small Cost! 


A Montgomery Clock, with necessary bells, buzzers, teaching. 
} horns and transformer, may cost less than $200.00. 
i The clock alone costs as little as $86.25. Your own Some school systems place a subscription in each school building for teachers 
: school electrician can make the installation. Thou- reference. The cost is modest but the supply of ideas is great. 


} sands of schools are finding Montgomery Program Try it out this year — begin with the September issue — $5.00 for the next 
| Clocks indispensable. You can set schedules easily 10 issues — or 10 or more subscriptions in the same school system $4.50 each. 


without tools. Choice of 12 or 24 hour program Start subscriptions now with the opening of this new school year — use the 
discs coupon below or send letter or order. 


Write today for complete details, or ask your School 


Supplies Distributor. SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 1139 Printers Bidg., Worcettor 8, Mass 
Please enter subscription for SCHOOL ARTS 
MANUFACTURING Enclosed is $5.00 Send bill 
COMPANY } Please quote cost for subscriptions 
Name 


OWENSVILLE 2, INDIANA 


Over 90% of Low Cost Program Timers are Montgomery 


Address 


City State 
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WAYNE IRON WORKS 


141 N. PEMBROKE AVE., WAYNE, PA. 


ANNE 
“WAYNE STANDS Gi 
Pawns into 


FOR SAFETY” 


Which will YOU wear? 








ame eR! SN CERIN 


No doubt about it, you'll wear all four when you specify 
Wayne Rolling Gymstands and Grandstand seating. 
And properly so. 


You'll wear the hat of an executive when you check the 
attractive appearance, economy and multi-safety 
features of Wayne products. You'll be convinced that 
Wayne offers a sounder investment in better seating. 


You'll wear the hat of an engineer when you examine 

the many plus construction features of Wayne Gymstands 
and Grandstand seating. You’ll discover that Wayne 
products meet and beat the many strict standards 
demanded of good seating facilities. 


You’ll wear the hat of a spectator, too, when you find 
that Wayne products offer extra comfort, 

extra visibility because of steeper sigitt lines . . . 
greater rise per row. 


And that halo you’ll wear is the complete feeling of 
confidence you'll have knowing that you’ve bought 
the best . . . without reservation! 


There are countless other features of Wayne 

Gymstands and Grandstands you'll check, too. . . vitally 
important in buying better seating. May we show them 
to you? There’s no obligation of course. 


CLIP and MAIL the coupon 


Wayne Iron Works 

141 N. Pembroke Ave. 

Wayne, Pa. 

I'd like complete information on Wayne products. | am interested 
in {_] indoor gymstands; outdoor grandstands [_ |. 


| Send literature {_| Have representative call 


NAME 





SCHOOL en mien 








ADORESS 





CITY 
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Descriptive Material . . - 


% A new booklet reviewing recent trends in school 


theory and 


Electric 


lighting 


Sylvania 


practice, published by 
Products, Inc., is entitled 
Whvys and Hows ot Modern School 
Lighting.” Written in nontechnical language 
by Willard Allphin, school lighting authority, 
it is profusely illustrated with photographs 
and charts. Obtainable 
tric Products, Inc., Section 

Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥ 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0134) 


“Some 


Svlvania élec 
S.BJ., 1740 


from 


new portfolio describing and 


Fiberglas 


illustrating 
products used in 
remodeling old has been 
published by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor 
poration 
mation 


constructing 
sé hools or ones 
Included in the portfolio is infor 
Fiberglas 
blowing 


about 
tile, 
stage curtains, draperies, 


insulation, 
insulation, 
Dust-Stop air fil 
ters, perimeter insulation, ceiling board, light 
diffusers, duct insulation, and 
Complete data about 
is contained in the folder 
principal advantages ot 


root 


acoustical wool 


structural 
product 
One of the 
Fiberglas 
products in schools is the fact that they are 
noncombustible. Obtainable from Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Section S.BJ., To 
ledo 1, Ohio 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0135) 


panels each 


use ol 


%& Engineering progress with wood in school building 


construction, now helping communities solve 


crowded classroom and 


Bolin, 


problems quickly 
economically, is detailed by Harry W 

prominent Los Angeles engineer, in a new 
publication just issued by Timber Engineer 
ing Company, research affiliate of National 
Lumber Manufacturers Assn. Profusely illus 
trated, the publication features the address 
by Mr. Bolin 
Obtainable, 
Company, 


N.W,, 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0136) 


at a recent wood symposium 
Timber 
SBI... 1319 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


tree, from Engineering 


Section 18th St., 


% A vinyl plastic asbestos floor tile classification 


chart has been designed to clarify to the 
trade the color lines that are available from 
each manutacturer of that type of vinyl 


flooring, and the designation of each color 


It is also a guide to show the commercial 


equivalent of the manufacturers’ color lines 
which give the best general color tone or 
effect Available, free, from isphalt Tile 
Institute, Section S.B.J., 101 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. } 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0137) 
r] 

Manufacturers’ News 

¥%& Vestal Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis, has an 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Cyril D 


Wilson as Research Director, effective June 
15. Dr. Wilson recently resigned as 
Director of Research, at the 
Gartield, N. J 


assistant 
Hevden Chemi 
cal Corp., 


¥%& Following a meeting of the board of directors 


of the American Seating Company, 
Rapids, Mich., the 
M. Taliaferro, announced the 
four 


Grand 
President, H 
promotion ot 


company 
executives to important management 
immediately. In a_ series 
management moves in the public 
seating firm, James M. VerMeulen was elected 
executive vice-president; George H. Roderick 
was promoted to vice-president for 
tions; 


positions effective 
ol top 


opera 
J. E. Heidgen was appointed financial 
vice-president ; James J. Thompson was named 
general sales manager 











Advertisers Products and Services 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the 
page number on which the advertisement appears. Refer to the adver- 
tisement for product or services available Write direct to advertisers or 
use the information. card in requesting information from @ number of 


advertisers. 
Code Page 
No. No 

90 Adams & Westlake Co.... 17 
91 American Crayon Co..... 99 
92 American Desk Mfg. Co... 93 
93 American Playground 
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94 American Seating Co..... 67 
95 Beckley-Cardy Company.. 83 
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97 Beseler Company, Chas... 68 
98 Bradley Washfountain Co. 82 
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910 Butler Manufacturing Co.. 95 
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Griggs Equipment Co. 94 
Haldeman-Langford Mfg. 
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Hamilton Mfg. Co....... 63 
Herman Nelson Unit Ven- 
tilator Products, American 
Air Filter Co., Inc.......6 & 7 
Heyer Corporation, The 
Rea alae So eee 2nd cover 
Heywood Wakefield Co... 77 
Hillyard Chemical Co.... 103 
Horn Brothers Div., Bruns- 
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Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard. 109 
Huntington Laboratories, 
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International Business 


Machines Corp.......... 18 
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Kewaunee Mfg. Company 6% 
Keystone View Company. 109 
Kimble Glass Co....... 22 & 23 
Krueger Metal Products.. 100 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
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Manufacturers Assn...... 26 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Reguiator Co,....... 3rd cover 
Mississippi Glass Company 73 
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INA 
CLASS 
BY ITSELF! 


Slate 
Glackloarde 


A PERMANENT 
material, with su- 
perior writing sur- 
face, which will not 
peel, warp or dis- 
color, is absolutely 
nonabsorbent, easy 
to clean, easy on 
the budget, and 
provides greater 
eye comfort. 


STEPHENS - JACKSON 
COMPANY 


Quarries and Mills 
at 
Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Also Manufacturers of 
Roofing Slate and All 
Other Slate Products 
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he measurement is always right with Honeywell Controls 


| nae in mixing and blending the 


right proportions is a prime requisite in the 
laboratory, just as it 1S in school control sys- 
tems. These controls must supply the correct 
amount of heat and fresh air, if healthful, 
comfortable temperatures are to be main- 


tained in the classroom 


To insure better temperature control, 
many schools, knowing Honeywell's great 
reputation for dep ndable performance, msist on 


complete Honeywell Control Systems 


Today, in hundreds of schools, Honeywell 
systems are providing the level temperatures, 
adequate fresh air and proper humidity so es 
sential for student alertness. And Honeywell 


Controls have been proven to be more accu- 


rate, more dependable ! 


Honeywell 





Whatever 


electric or pneumatic controls for heating, 


your requirements electronic, 


ventilating, hot water, and refrigeration 


equipment— Honeywell can meet them 


Honeywell service ts complete, too! A 
skilled Honeywell engineer will advise you 
on new installations, modernizations, or help 
you on any maintenance needed for your 
present control system. Just contact one of 
Honeywell's 104 offices, located in key cities 


from Coast to Coast 


So, whether you're modernizing, building 
anew school or need service, Contact Honey 
well. Or, for a copy of the booklet, “Honey 
Systems for the Modern 
School,” write Honeywell, Dept. AJ-9-20, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


well Control 


HONEYWELL 


Fouts nn Coutiols 











New, exclusively 


designed unit ventilator 
damper motor 


Honeywell is frst to completely 
re-design a pneumatic damper 
motor for use in the new, smaller, 


streamlined unit ventilators 


Although more compact, this 
Honeywell Damper Motor is 
33% more powerful! This added 
power allows faster, more accurate 
Simplified 
design also makes maintenance 
casicr 


posttioning of dampers 








"Lwere Is A FASCINATION in every page of Compton’s 
fifteen volumes—for the slow student as well as the 
fast learner, whether in high school or in the ele- 
mentary grades. 


That is why COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is such a boon to teachers—a means of 
providing for individual differences and stimulating 
the learning processes of every member of the class. 


After the first stop at Compton’s invaluable Refer- 
ence-Outlines and comprehensive Fact-Index, the 
class is on its way with an interesting new project. 
Watch your students as they eagerly gather facts 
and information from Compton’s stimulating pic- 


tures, maps, and graphs and from the simple and 
readable text. Note how they acquire the zest for 
research as Compton’s draws them further and fur- 
ther into their subject—whether it’s a trip around 
the world or a study of ants or of atoms. 


One experience like this will do more to explain 
Compton’s leadership for over thirty years than all 
the facts about Compton’s great 1953 edition, with 
its half-million words of newly written text and over 
a thousand new pictures, maps, and graphs. 


When you see Compton’s performing its magic 
under your direction you will join all the teachers 
and librarians who acclaim Compton’s the finest. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FIFTEEN LARGE VOLUMES 
The Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built 


FL.E.COMPTON & COMPANY : 1000 N. Dearborn Street - Chicago 10, Illinois 





